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The Papers of Professor János Eckmann (1905-1971), 
Eminent Central Asianist and Turkologist, 
in The New York Public Library 


by 
EDWARD ALLWORTH 


New York 
| 
The Archives Section of the Rare Books and Manuscripts Division 
in The New York Public Library on June 1, 1994 received the gift 
of several small collections of unique papers pertaining to the 
civilization, history, languages and society of Central Asia. 

Prominent among these files is one collection consisting largely 
of the field and research notebooks, and certain related materials, 
recorded by Professor János Eckmann, the eminent Central 
Asianist and Turkologist. 

Physical Aspects of the Archive. From these field and research 
notebooks, scholars and students can learn a great deal, both 
about Turkic, especially Central Asian, languages, literature, 
translation and writing systems, and about Dr. Eckmann' re- 
search methods. The archive consists of 39 hand-written note- 
books dating intermittently from 1938 to 1971. They relate to re- 
search carried on, verbal speech recorded, and professional con- 
tacts made by the scholar in places as disparate as London, New 
York, Nigbolu, Paris, Varna, and other locations. 

Professor Eckmann to the end of his career continued the prac- 
' tice of carrying with him during his research in the field small-to- 
medium-sized lined, blank notebooks - those usually intended 
for the use of school children. Their contents show that they ac- 
companied him in visits to museums, libraries, and to other le- 
arned collections, as well as to villages and towns where people 
spoke languages interesting to a philologist and linguist of his 
training. Working well before the advent of the notebook com- 
puter, he became a rapid note-taker. Rather than leaving mere 
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shorthand jottings as reminders, János Eckmann systematically 
organized many of his extensive field and research notebooks for 
his easy future reference. In addition, any reader will notice at 
once that Professor Eckmann practiced consistent frugality and 
economy in his field work and other research. Into the notebooks 
he inserted a number of reminders about references or discover- 
les that he jotted on the backs of receipts, of tickets, of envelopes 
or on miscellaneous scraps of paper that happened to be at hand. 

The notebooks, written on strong stock and stapled in the 
center, remained among his papers after his death in California, 
his adopted home state, in December 1971. When his widow, Mrs. 
Gertrude Eckmann, later moved to New York City, she preserved 
these materials for years. Before she died in 1986 she gave the 
field and research notebooks and a few other papers to Edward 
Allworth, a professor of Central Asian cultural history and litera- 
ture in Columbia University, who, much earlier, had studied under 
Professor Eckmann's direction in Istanbul University. 

The Chaghatay Notebooks. The different notebooks fall into sev- 
eral categories. First, and perhaps among the richest, come those 
devoted to the scholar's investigation of the Chaghatay-language- 
manuscripts held in various collections. (Poets, historians, poten- 
tates and scribes employed the Chaghatay literary language until 
the early twentieth century. European scholars gave the name 

"Chaghatay" to the written medium based upon Turki that orig- 
inated, according to Professor Eckmann’s findings, in Central Asia 
in the fifteenth century). He devoted parts of six notebooks to this 
search and labeled five of them with the title Csagatdj szövegek 
("Chaghatay Word Endings”, according to Robert Austerlitz). In 
them, users will find long passages copied in a clear hand from 
many special manuscripts. (In 1966 appeared Professor Eckmann’s 
well-known grammar of the Chaghatay language, The Chagatay 
Manual, based upon these wide-ranging investigations.) 

The Field Notebooks. Professor Eckmann's work in great cen- 
ters of learning and research, as well as in scattered isoglosses of 
Turkic dialects away from large urban centers, produced a series 
of 17 notebooks, the later ones carefully dated, paginated, and 
provided with tables of contents. The last of these relate to his 
final research trip, to New York City. There, as so often before in 
other learned institutions, he spent days reading and noting pas- 
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sages from manuscripts, books and similar sources. The final 
notebooks reflect his diligence in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, Columbia University Libraries, and in the New York Public 
Library during spring, 1971. 

Specimens of Turkic Dialects. Among the Field Notebooks 
come some, of the most interesting, unusual materials, for their 
author collécted specimens of Turkic dialects from many locali- 
ties. He made separate categories for the Turkish towns of Dinler, 
Edirne, Kircali, and Nigbolu, as well as four books, the earliest in 
this collection (1938-1939), relating to the Turkic language 
spoken in the vicinity of Varna, Bulgaria. One of the fullest of the 
booklets records part of Professor Eckmann’s research into the 
Karamanli tongue, a form of Turkish spoken, and written in Greek 
characters, by a substantial number of Greeks living in Anatolia. 
Another, small, booklet focuses upon the holdings of libraries in 
various parts of Turkey. 

Modern and Living Languages. A group of 4 notebooks con- 
tains some notations about the grammar of specific languages, 
especially Kirgiz and Uzbek. 

Bibliography and Manuscript Lists. The final 8 notebooks 
combine diverse notes from many sources — bibliography and 
manuscript lists, among others — important in the scholars re- 
search. Mainly, he worked before the availability of electronic 
transmission or of interlibrary loan for rare manuscripts. Some 
of the booklets provide exquisite detail from manuscripts; others 
offer quick notes about publications important to his bibli- 
ography. : 

Professor Eckmann's notebooks offer rich bibliographical in- 
formation in his field, but more than that, his fluid handwriting in 
the Arabic, Cyrillic, Greek or Roman script in many cases records 
long sections of literature or history from the widely-scattered 
manuscripts and books he found in dozens of collections of Amer- 
ica, Europe and the Middle East. Possibly no extant unpublished 
source compiled by one scholar and available to the public col- 
lects the range of sources, information and Specimens to be seen 
in these small handwritten books. His notes usually appear in pen 
or pencil in the language of the source, whether Chaghatay, 
Greek, Karamanli, Russian, Turkish, or other. He used English, 
French, German, Hungarian and Russian in his translations and 
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annotations interchangeably. Most of these inquiries and his re- 
cord-taking took place before the prevalence of the xerographic 
copying machine. Users will, therefore, be all the more impressed 
by the quality and extent of János Eckmann’s handmade? no- 
tations. 

To recapitulate: The Archive holds 6 notebooks for Chaghatay 
literary texts; 17 Field Notebooks for research, including Chagh- 
atay and other Central Asian materials; 4 language notebooks, one 
of them especially rich for Karamanli Turkic; 4 Field Notebooks 
for dialects, including stories, recorded in several locations in 
Turkey; 8 miscellaneous notebooks principally for bibliography 
and manuscript lists. 

Offprints and an Autograph. The Archive includes a collection 
of separate offprints of 38 articles and reviews written by Pro- 
fessor Eckmann and published in English, German, Turkish or 
other languages in specialized journals. These make up about 40 
percent of his entire body of published titles. 

This Archive also holds the original autograph manuscript of 
one of the major works published since János Eckmann's death, 
his Middle Turkic Glosses of the Rylands Interlinear Koran 
Translation, Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó, 1976, 359 pages. This 
research into the language and vocabulary of the Qarakhanids 
makes easily accessible an extraordinary monument for further 
study of that Central Asian language in the scholar's copious an- 
notations and creation and organization of the glossary (the Qa- 
rakhanid dynasty ruled in parts of Transoxiana and of Eastern 
Turkistan between 992 and 1211, according to Clifford E. Bos- 
worth, The Islamic Dynasties, Edinburgh University Press, 1980, 
2d ed., pp. 111-114). 

[Editors Note: NYPL has also received several books authored 
by János Eckmann, two published posthumously through the ef- 
forts of his widow, Mrs. Eckmann, and others. These volumes as 
well as the present archives came as a part of the Central Asian 
collection given to The Research Libraries of The New York Pub- 
lic Library in 1993 and 1994 by Edward A. and Janet F. Allworth. 
Professor Eckmann's books have the titles: Nahjul faradis. Fac- 
simile (1956); Chagatay Manual (1966); The Divan of Gada’i 
(1971); The Middle Turkic Glosses of the Rylands Interlinear Ko- 
ran Translation (1976); Nehjü'l feradis. Transliteration (1984).] 
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The Major Books. Dr. Eckmann's main pursuit during the last 
decade and a half of his scholarship focused upon preparing and 
publishing what he considered the most important, relatively un- 
known and unstudied works of Central Asian history, literary lan- 
guage, and religion. He told his advanced students to publish the 
best medieval and modern texts, for he felt that those basic writ- 
ings offered scholars the most valuable investment of time and 
effort at that stage in Central Asian studies and research. (Conver- 
sation with the author of this article, summer 1956, in Istanbul). 

He practiced as he preached, issuing as the first of his major Cen- 
tral Asian monuments, a facsimile edition of the nearly unique, fully 
vocalized manuscript for The Clear Paths of Paradise (Nahj’ul 
fürüdis), possibly written by a certain Mahmud b. Ali, in four- 
teenth-century Khwarazm, an outstanding cultural center of Cen- 
tral Asia linked to the state of the Golden Horde with its capital on 
the Itil (Volga) River. The Turk Dil Kurumu, in Ankara, issued that 
444-page manuscript in 1956 in an excellent, readable repro- 
duction. Professor Eckmann regarded this work as a specimen of 
the Khwarazmian Turkic written language of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the second stage in the rise of the Islamic Central Asian liter- 
ary language (see his Chagatay Manual [1966], p. 9). 

The scholar planned two more phases in connection with The 
Clear Paths of Paradise, to transliterate the text and to translate 
it into English for users worldwide. During his lifetime this effort 
did not succeed, but two Turkish scholars, Dr. Semih Tezcan and 
Dr. Hamza Zülfikar, undertook to complete the transliteration and 
have it published. In what now remains Professor Eckmann’'s la- 
test publication, they worked with the Türk Dil Kurumu to issue 
the transliteration of The Clear Paths of Paradise in 1984 in a 
312-page volume printed in the Roman alphabet with a short pref- 
ace in Turkish. The translation evidently never became a reality. 

Growing interest in Central Asia's civilization has made the best 
known of Dr. Eckmann’s works his Chagatay Manual, issued in 
Indiana University’s Uralic and Altaic Series as volume 60 in 1966, 
340 pages. It exemplifies the systematic nature of the scholar's 
endeavors, for he equipped it with numerous examples from 
many different sources, provided sample texts, indexed the gram- 
mar in detail, and added a very useful glossary for the vocabulary 
in the sample texts, all in transliteration into Roman letters. Stu- 
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dents and scholars of Central Asian languages rely upon this as 
the main grammar in English of the Chaghatay medium. 

The Divan of Gada’t, also published in Indiana University's Ur- 
alic & Altaic Series, in 1971, goes a step farther in its scholarly 
apparatus. This edition provides not only a complete translitera- 
tion and rhyme scheme for each of the 237 poems, but an exten- 
sive glossary from Chaghatay into English — its 148 pages offer 
the largest and best dictionary of Chaghatay in English in print to 
that time. The book also provides a readable facsimile of the orig- 
inal folios 96b —161a carrying the complete poetic divan from the 
unique manuscript, Suppl. turc 981, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
Gada'is divan represents the mature literary Chaghatay language 
of the fifteenth century, the third stage in the evolution of the 
Islamic Central Asian Turkic medium seen by Professor Eckmann 
on the basis of his massive research (see Chagatay Manual 
[1966], p. 9). 

The Middle Turkic Glosses of the Rylands Interlinear Koran 
Translation stands as formidable testimony to the scholarship of 
Professor Eckmann. Its pages supply a most extensive vocabulary 
for what he calls, basing himself upon phonetic and morphologi- 
cal features of the written languages, the first stage in the devel- 
opment of the Islamic Central Asian Turkic literary language - 
the Qarakhanid or Khakanian Turkic of the eleventh to thirteenth 
centuries (see his Chagatay Manual [1966], p. 9). Thus, the schol- 
ars three selections of manuscripts for editions with annotation 
and publication illustrate his broad theory of the history of the 
Central Asian Turkic literary language in the Islamic period, that 
is, starting in the eighth century. 

Lists of Professor Eckmann’s publications issued before 1984 
(necessarily incomplete, because his work continued to come out 
for years after he died) and references to them have appeared from 
time to time in several places: Hungarian Turcology, 1945-1974, 
Budapest, 1981 (by Zsuzsa Kakuk); Kurze Einfithrung in das Stu- 
dium der türkischen Sprache, Budapest, 1978, p. 145f. (by Gyórgy 
Hazai); “Haberleshme Uyelerimiz: 7, Janos Eckmann", Türk Dili. 
Aylik Dil ve Edebiyat Dergisi (Ankara), vol. 9, No. 104 (1960), 
pp. 392-393; Türk Dili ve Edebiyati Dergisi. Istanbul Üniversitesi 
Edebiyat Fakültesi, vol. XXI (1975), pp. 4-12 (by Osman F. Sert- 
kaya). Other information from Professor Andreas Tietze, Institut 
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fiir Orientalistik, University of Vienna, adds that both Chinese-lan- 
guage and Uyghurlanguage translations of Janos Eckmann’s 
Chagatay Manual are in use in Urumchi, in the Xinjiang University, 
as well as in China proper (letter to E. A. from A. T., July 22, 1987). 
His two latest books, published posthumously and missing from 
those lists, are mentioned in the paragraphs above. Also, the pub- 
lished lists lack an entry for an article written by Ralph Jaeckel, 
"Recently discovered notes by Eckmann for his Middle Turkic 
Glosses of the Rylands Interlinear Koran Translation", Ural-Al- 
taische Jahrbücher No. 53 (1981). The most complete list of Pro- 
fessor Eckmann's published scholarship came out in 1975 in a 
memorial volume dedicated to him. That list, prepared by Pro- 
fessor Osman F. Sertkaya, shows the very first publication appear- 
ing in 1925, when János Eckmann had just reached 20 years of age. 

János Eckmann’s Schooling and Academic Career. His ad- 
vanced educational preparation took place between 1925 and 
1929 in the universities of Budapest and Vienna, where he studied 
with the renowned professors Németh, Gombocz, Kmoskó, Krae- 
litz and Mjik. In 1937 he received his PhD from the University of 
Budapest in the fields of Hungarian, Turkic and Arabic philology. 
From 1942 to 1944 he undertook postdoctoral studies in Berlin at 
the Institute for Turkic Studies, and in 1944 he first went to Tur- 
key in academic employment, though he had stayed in Instanbul 
several months in 1929 and in 1936 while still a degree candidate. 
He received an appointment as lecturer in Hungarian at Ankara 
University, 1945—1948, but broke with the communist govern- 
ment of Hungary and left the position. From 1948 to 1951 he 
served on the editorial committee for Tiirk Ansiklopedisi. From 
1951 until 1961, he taught in the Turkic Language and Literature 
Division of the Faculty of Letters as a specialist in the Modern 
Turkic Philology Course of Instruction, Istanbul University. János 
Eckmann came to the United States to the Department of Near 
Eastern Languages, University of California at Los Angeles, in 
1961, as visiting and then acting Associate professor. The Univer- 
sity appointed him full professor of Turkology in 1966, and he 
was under consideration for a further advancement at the time 
of his death in 1971. (This information comes largely from the 
communications and writings of Dr. Andreas Tietze and Dr. Os- 
man F. Sertkaya, most of them described below.) 
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Readers may consult brief biographies and obituaries of Pro- 
fessor Eckmann in Central Asiatic Journal, vol. XVI (1972), 
pp. 156-158 (by H. F. Hofman); Dictionary of International Bi- 
ography, London: DIB, 1969; Directory of American Scholars, 
New York: Jaques Cattell Press, 1969; In Memoriam, University 
of California at Los Angeles, July 1975 (by Andreas Tietze); Inter- 
national Scholar's Directory, Strasbourg, 1972; Türk Dili. Aylik 
Dil ve Edebiyat Dergisi, vol XXV, No. 245 (1 Shubat 1972), 
pp. 357-358 (by Türk Dil Kurumu); Türk Dili ve Edebiyati 
Dergisi. Istanbul Üniversitesi Edebiyat Fakiiltesi, vol. XX of 1972 
(publ. 1973), pp. 196-198; vol. XXI of 1973 (publ. 1975), separate 
offprint, pp. 1-3 (by Osman F. Sertkaya); ibid. (1975), "Eckmann 
Hoja", pp. 13-14 (by Ali F. Karamanlioghlu); Türk Kültürü (An- 
kara), vol. 10, No. 111 (1972), pp. 186-189, 192 (by Osman F. Sert- 
kaya); Who's Who in the West, 1969-1970, Chicago: Marquis 
Who's Who, 1968; Who's Who in the West 1970-1971, Chicago, 
Marquis Who's Who, 1970; Who Was Who in America, 1974- 
1976, Marquis Who's Who, 1976. 

Besides the archive pertaining particularly to Professor Eck- 
mann, four others have relevance for research into the Turkic and 
Iranian languages and people of Central Asia. They include one 
collection of tape recordings, documents and reports by and 
about contemporary Crimean Tatars; another collection, of 
Afghan materials, consisting of reports, documents, newspapers, 
and a few crudely-written religious manuscripts; a Tajik-language 
file made up mainly of copies of poems hand-written by a Bukh- 
aran Jew; a fourth archive consisting of individual work sheets 
and extensive computer printouts of a detailed, unpublished 
analysis of biographical information about Central Asian mem- 
bers of the Supreme Council of Uzbekistan Soviet Socialist Re- 
public and about Central Asian members of the USSR Supreme 
Council in earlier decades. 

When the cataloguers complete their work, scholars wishing to 
conduct research in those four archives, or in Professor Eckmann's 
papers, may consult the Rare Books and Manuscripts Division of 
the Research Libraries, The New York Public Library, Forty-Second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York 10018-2788. 
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Yenisseian Etymology of the North Kazaxstan 
Toponym Selety? 


by 
Vaclav BlaZek 
(Pribram, Czech Republic) 


There are three toponyms with the same name: the river Selety 
(1) which empties into the lake Seletytengiz (2) and the winter 
settlement Selety-Buguly (8) which is extinct now all in Kzyltu 
district of Kokéetav region (Northern Kazaxstan).! 

The name Selety is not etymologizable on the basis of Turkic 
languages. The comparison with Mongolian forms? as Xalxa t$ulz, 
Durbut Solo, etc. “stone”, cf. Written Mongolian Cilayun,? is im- 
probable for phonological reasons. The author of the preceding 
etymology says in his later work: “The sense is not clarified.”4 

O. A. Sultafjaev® presents a new etymology on the basis of 
interpretation of the name Selety-Buguly as the compound of 
quasi-synonyms with the meaning "stag" (adj.), cf. Kazax, Cagh- 
atai buyu “stag”, New Uighur buya id., etc., Written Mongolian 
buyu “stag (male)".5 The first component is connected with the 
toponym Sogety known from the Eastern Alatau. Sultafjaev sup- 
poses the relationship with Mongolian (Xalxa) sogoo(n) “stag (fe- 
male)”, cf. adj. sogoty. 


1 Sultarijaev, O. A: Spornye etimologii nekotoryx toponimov Kokéetavskoj 
oblasti. In: Onomastika Vostoka, Moskva 1980, p. 115. 

2 Konkaspaev, G.: Geograficeskie nazvanija mongol'skogo proisxozdenija 

na territorii Kazaxstana. Izvestija AN KazSSR. Ser. fil i iskusstvoveden- 

ija. Vyp. 1(2). Alma-Ata, 1959, p. 95. 

Poppe, N.: Introduction to Mongolian Comparative Studies. Helsinki, 

1955 (MSFOu, 110), p. 112. 

Konkašpaev, G.: Slovar’ geograficeskiz nazvanij Kazaxstana. Alma-Ata, 

1963, p. 102. 

Op. cit., pp. 115—116. 

Rasànen, M.: Versuch eines etymologischen Worterbuchs der Türkspra- 

chen. Helsinki, 1969, p. 86. 
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Although the semantical interpretation of "toponymical bilin- 
gua" seems to be plausible, the Mongolian etymology of the to- 
ponym Selety is not probable again for phonological reasons. 

I see a possibility to seek the origin in reflexes of Yenisseian 
*serle “stag”: Ket $e:l’i, Se:la, Yug ser, Kott seli and especially 
Pumpokol salat” id. (Miller: ssálat “rangifer”)® with following de- 
formation in Turkic neighborhood (vowel harmony?). The pres- 
ence of Yenisseian substratum is known in the Irtyš basin, cf. just 
the name of the river Irtyš, in Mongolian transcription Ircis®, with 
the second component -ty&/-cis “river”!° going back to Proto-Yen- 
isseian *ses.!! If the presented hypothesis is correct, the western 
limit of the Yenisseian language family extended beyond the Irtys 
and approached the 7Znd meridian. 


7 Starostin, S. A.: Praenisejskaja rekonstrukcija i vne$nie svjazi enisaj- 
skix jazykov. Opyt rekonstrukcii praenisejskoj zvukovoj sistemy. In: 
Ketskij sbomik. Antropologija, etnografija, hngvistika. Leningrad, 1982, p. 
156. 

8 Xelimskij, E. A: Arzivnge materialy XVIII veka po enisejskim jazykam. 
In: Paleoaziatski] sbornik. Leningrad, 1986, p. 210. 

9 Ramstedt, G. J.: Über den Ursprung der sog. Jenissei-Ostjaken. Journal 
de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 24, 1907, p. 4; Dul’zon, A. P.: Ketskie topon- 
imy Zapadnoj Sibiri. Utéenye zapiski Tomskogo gos.-ped. instituta 18, 
1959, p. 98, ftn. 2. 

10 Murzaev, E. M.: Ocerki toponimiki. Moskva, 1974, pp. 246, 288. 
11 Starostin, op. cit., p. 155. 
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Lexica Dene-Caucasica 


by 
^. VACLAV BLAŽEK & JOHN D. BENGTSON 
(Pribram, Czech Republic, Minneapolis, USA) 


The recent revival of the Dene-Caucasic (= Sino-Caucasian) hy- 
pothesis is owed to the pioneering work of S. A. Starostin (1982, 
1984), which was prefigured by the earlier work of Bleichsteiner, 
Bouda, Shafer, Tailleur, Toporov, Trombetti (among others: see 
list of references). Starostin was the first to frame the hypothesis 
in the standard comparative method, with phonetic correspond- 
ences, but compared only three phyla (Caucasic, Sino-Tibetan, 
Yeniseian).? 

Studies by Cirikba (1985) and Nikolaev (1989, 1991), enlarged 
the scope of the hypothesis to include Basque and Na-Dene, re- 
spectively, again reviving lines of inquiry begun by earlier schol- 
ars. The present authors, in turn, find the inclusion of Burushaski 
compelling (Bengtson 1990a, Blažek 1989). The cases of Sume- 
rian (Bouda 1938; Bengtson 1990b) and Kusunda (= Ban Raja: 
Gurov 1989) are more difficult, but these may represent additional 


1 The "Basque-Dennean" or "Vasco-Dene" of Swadesh was far more inclu- 
sive than our Dene-Caucasic, containing also what are now considered 
Nostratic of Eurasiatic languages (Swadesh 1972; cf. Fleming 1990). Swa- 
desh's mentor, Edward Sapir, believed in a genetic tie between Sino-Ti- 
betan and Na-Dene, but only fragments of his evidence have been 
published (e. g., Golla 1984: letter 332). Apparently independent of Sapir, 
Robert Shafer (1952, 1957) came to the same conclusion, which was sup- 
ported by Swadesh (1952). 

2 The Term "Caucasic" here replaces the earlier "North Caucasic" or "North 
Caucasian". Since "South Caucasic” no longer exists, having been re- 
placed by the term “Kartvelian”, the "North" has become superfluous. 

"Caucasic" is preferred to “Caucasian” , since the latter has regional and 
racial connotations. We concur in the genetic separation of Caucasic from 
Kartvelian, supported also by Diakonoff, Starostin, and Nikolaev. (See 
Catford 1991 for discussion.) 
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branches of the Dene-Caucasic tree, and citations from these lan- 
guages figure frequently in the comparisons presented here. 

Another isolate, Nahali (Nihali), shows some affinities with DC 
lexicon (Ruhlen 1990, Fleming 1991), but the genetic core may 
be yet older and distinct. Nikolaev and Shevoroshkin have also 
suggested that some other American language families, viz. Salish 
and Algic, may also be included in Dene-Caucasic (Nikolaev 1991: 
61; Shevoroshkin 1991: 6-9). We prefer Greenberg's (1987) Amer- 
ind affiliation for these latter languages. 

The present authors accept the validity of the Dene-Caucasic 
hypothesis in its broad outlines. While we find the cumulative 
evidence of the above-referenced works convincing, we do not 
necessarily concur in all of the individual comparisons adduced, 
including some of our own earlier proposals. One of the most 
serious deficiencies of works in this field has been the restricted 
scope of binary or trinary comparisons. We intend to remedy that 
problem by expanding the comparison to the full range of poten- 
tial Dene-Caucasic families. We believe the light shed by multilat- 
eral comparison will clarify many of the questions raised by the 
Dene-Caucasic hypothesis. 

Dene-Caucasic historical phonology is still in its infancy. The 
basis was codified by Starostin (1984 = 1991; revised and simpli- 
fied in Starostin 1989b). Nikolaev (1989, 1991) extended the cor- 
respondences to Na-Dene, and one of the present authors 
(Bengtson 1991 c) has begun the correlation of Basque and Buru- 
shaski phonologies with Caucasic. Some of the results to emerge 
from these cumulative efforts are the following tentative corre- 
spondences:® 


3 Notes on transcriptions: Basque p, t, k in Spanish dialects (V, G, AN, R) 
ph, th, kh in French dialects (L, BN, S); similarly, Fr k = Sp. 6; s, 
(dorso-alveolar) = orthographic z, tz; $, é (apico-alveolar) = orth. s, ts; 
č (prepalatal) = orth. x, tz. 

Caucasic and Na-Dene- #? = unvoiced lateral fricatrve; h = voiced lateral 
affricate (d^; h = unvoiced lateral affricate (t'); h’ = (the preceding, glot- 
talized); X = unvoiced uvular fricatrve; g = unvoiced uvular stop; R (y) 
voiced uvular fricative; G = voiced uvular stop; ? = glottal stop; ? = epi- 
glottal (pharyngeal) stop: h = unvoiced pharyngeal fricative; f = voiced 
pharyngeal fricative; a, e, etc. = pharyngealized vowel; V = undetermined 
vowel (in reconstructions); a, e, etc. = reconstructed prosodic feature 
(tense voice?) in Proto-Caucasic (Starostin 1989b). 

In general: c, 3 = t, d*; č, 3 = tř, dř, other characters have the usual values. 


wy Il 


, 
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Proto- Basque: Cauca- Buru- Sino- Yeni- Na- 
DC: | sic: Shaski: Tibetan: Seian: Dene: 

| 
*p pth) p ph(pf  phbh-p p w 
*b b b b pth), -P p/b w 
*w b c w w w w w 
lU t(h), t th th/dh, -t d t 
"gd d d d t(h), -t t d 
*(! t(h) t t vd, -t d i! 
*k h-/k k kh k/gh, -k g k 
*g g g kCh), -k k g 
i! kh) k’ k k(hyg,-k 9, -k k' 
*g 5 S 8 s, -0 8 S 
to $ c c/E c(h), -t s C 
ucl 8 c' S8 s/ch, -t c/s c' 
*x $ š A š-, -Ø 8 š 
*e $ č i/$ &3, -t č-/ž-, s č 
uod &/-C e i e/th-, -t C43, s/d č' 
* 1, -Ih- l y l g-, IN’ l 
*h l-. -Vrd- h d.-ld- Wh,-k k-, T h 
+h l,-Vrd-Vrg- h £t: Vh, -k ?- r h 
* hy! l,-Vrd-Vrg- h' t-, -It- Vh, -k /k-, l h' 
*X h , x x k(hAyqh, -k Xq X 
*g k(h) q q , -k X-, q/G q 
*G go G g/y q(RyYG,-k X-, qG G 
*q' k(h) q' q -k XA q' 


We emphasize that this table is only a working model, based 
mainly on Starostin's formulations. While details are still subject 
to change, certain trands are already clear. Proto-Caucasic and 
Proto-Na-Dene are phonologically archaic, and many of the corre- 
spondences are trivial, but radical shifts have taken place in some 
of the other proto-languages, notably Proto-Sino-Tibetan and 
Proto-Yeniseian. Burushaski is relatively archaic in its conso- 
nantal system (retaining the triple contrast th — d — t), while the 
Basque system has undergone transformation (t(h) — d), possibly 
due to areal influence. 

Preliminary to the etymological section, we should remark on 
some salient grammatical features reconstructed for Proto-Dene- 
Caucasic. There was a system of class prefixes marking nouns 
and verbs, frequently in the form of infixes. This system is more 
or less living in Burushaski, Yeniseian (Ket), and some Caucasic 
languages till the present time (Toporov 1971). Remnants of these 
markers, often merely 'fossilized', can be found in most of the 
other DC branches, e. g., the prefixes of Basque and Sino-Tibetan: 
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Basque a-ho ‘mouth’, a-gin ‘molar tooth’, be-Ihaun ‘knee’, be-hatz 
‘thumb, toe, hoof’ (the unprefixed hatz~atz survives as ‘finger, 
claw, paw’; the meanings of both words vary dialectally), bi-hotz 
‘heart’, bi-zkar ‘back’ (cf. 4-zki ‘anus’, with a different prefix and 
suffix), etc.; Tibetan m-dan ‘cheek’, m-Chu ‘lip, beak’, m-Chin ‘liv- 
er’; Burmese d-mi ‘mother’, d-sa ‘flesh’, etc. The presence or ab- 
sence of a prefix could affect the voicing or unvoicing of the in- 
itial root consonant. (Further discussion in Bengtson 1991a, 
1991 d.) 

The present work is intended to build upon the body of Dene- 
Caucasic lexical comparisons already published. While some of 
the etymologies presented here are entirely new, others are ex- 
panded from comparisons previously published. Insofar as they 
are known to the authors, the predecessors are acknowledged in 
the notes following each entry. 

Unless indicated otherwise, linguistic forms in the etymological 
section are cited as follows: Basque (Bsq) from standard diction- 
aries, cited only when the word is unusual; Proto-Caucasic (Cauc) 
as given by Nikolaev & Starostin (1991); Burushaski (Bur) and 
Werchikwar (W) as found in Lorimer (1935-1938, 1962), with 
some modifications of the transcription; Sumerian (Sum) from 
standard sources (see list of abbreviations); Kusunda (Kus) from 
works of Grierson (G), Hodgson (H), and Reinhard & Toba (RT); 
Sino-Tibetan (ST) reconstructions are mainly by Benedict (Bn), 
also by Pejros & Starostin (PS), as indicated; Yeniseian (Yen) re- 
constructions by Starostin (1982, 1984); Eyak-Athapaskan (EA) 
reconstructions by Nikolaev (1991), with Haida forms taken from 
Lawrence & Leer (1976), Tlingit from Davis (1977), and Eyak from 
Krauss (1970). 

Wherever possible we have tried to supply some attested forms 
underlying the Proto-Caucasic reconstructions. However, the 
North Caucasian Etymological Dictionary, by Nikolaev and Sta- 
rostin, is not yet available to us (save for excerpts cited in Diako- 
noff & Starostin 1986; Nikolaev 1985; Starostin 1982, 1985, 1987), 
and in some cases we could only infer examples from other Cau- 
casic sources. 

Etymologies are arranged by semantic groups, viz: Body parts, 
secretions, functions (1—44); fauna (45—63); flora (64—91); natu- 
ral phenomena (92—121); verbal roots (122-143); artifacts and 
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food preparations (144—162); divisions of time and space (163- 
169); social terms (170—179); descriptives (180—203); grammati- 
cal forms (204—219). 

1. Bsq txorru [&oru] (V) ‘stubble’ (of hair or beard)// Cauc 
*č'aHVrV ‘hair’ (Arch. &'ari, Lzg č'ar, And č'ur X 47, Tal 264)// 
Bur -chóqur-ar ‘hair cut in a fringe on the forehead, forelock’, 
(W) -čoyúy-an ‘infant’s first hair’ (apparently contaminated with 
the following etymon)// Sum suhur ‘Haarschopf, Wipfel, hair of 
the head, crown, top of a tree, a plant’ [Boisson 1989a § 74 Bur + 
Sum + Nost *6dy UrV hair’). 

2. Bur yog-ar ~ yuy-an ‘hair’ (-ag pL)// Kus gyai-i ‘hair’ (H)/ 
ND: Tl Xaw ‘hair’, Ath *xa? (Mat -ya2, -ga?, Hupa -wa?, Nav 
-yaa? P § 115; Go 110) [Bengtson NSC § 15 Bur + ND]. 

3. Bsq bel-ar ‘forehead’, be-pel-ar (AN) ‘eyelash’ (from *bet-bel- 
from bet- ‘eye’)// Cauc: Lezgian el- ‘forehead’ (Lzg pel, Bud bel- 
13, Rut bgl Tal 274)// ST: Tib d-pral ‘forehead’ (from *r-pal ?) 
[Trombetti 1926: 116 Bsq + Cauc; Bouda 1950 a: 142 Cauc + ST]. 

4. Bur p&i ‘mustache’ ~ (N) phàjt (SV 154y/ ST *pui ‘body hair’ 
(Tib s-pu, gLo-skad pu IST 60; Nagano 1985: 455). 

5. Bsq *a-h”o ‘mouth’ > aho (BN, L, S) ~ ao (AN, G, V, R) ~ 
ago (AN, V, G, R) ~ abo (V)/ ST *ku(w) (Bn) = *Kho(w) H (PS) 
‘mouth’ (Dim khu, OCh *k*u, Hruso khu-mo ‘face’ STC 184; 
Shafer 1947: 192)// Yen *Xowe ‘mouth’ (Ket qo, Kott höpi Yen 
147) [Starostin Hyp 20 ST + Yen + Cauc *k’wél?V ‘mouth’; the 
Cauc form does not fit phonologically; Bouda 1957: 89 Bsq + ST 
+ Yen] | 

6. Cauc *ddnHV (Rut, Tskh dan ‘cheek’, Av da ‘gum’ X 32, 46)// 
? Sum da jside’// ST: Tib m-dan ‘cheek’ // ND: EA *daa? (Hupa 
-dar ‘mouth, lips’, Chip -dà-, -dá ‘lip, beak’, Nav -dàà? ‘lip, bill’ / 
Go 111) [Bouda 1938: 1938: 19 Sum + ST, Nikolaev 1991: § 1.6 
Cauc + ND]. 

7. Sum sù "lip// ST: Tib m-Chu ‘lip, beak’, Midzu éuw ‘mouth’, 
OCh *eoj ‘beak’ (IST 52, 93; DK 265) [Bouda 1938: 19 Sum + Tib). 

8. ST: OCh *Zwin ‘lips’ (< 1-: DK 668; cf. 224-225)// Yen *rom 
‘lip’ (Yug lon, Arin e-tan Yen 159). 

9. Bsq *(h)a-gin: hagin (BN, L, S) ~ agin (AN, G) ‘molar tooth’ 
~ agin (V) ‘incisor tooth’; cf ganga ‘palate’// ST *gam (Lpch fo- 
gom ‘molar tooth’, Garo wa-gam ‘tooth’, OCh *g^am ‘jaw’ (STC 
25) [Bsq does not permit final -m]. 
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10. Bur -me ‘tooth’// ST: Karen má ‘tooth’ (Pejros 1989: 247). 

11: ? Bsq lat-agin (V, AN) ‘canine tooth’ (‘tongue tooth’?)// ST: 
Mag let ‘tongue’, Kach Sin-lét. OCh “lat (IST 14; DK 225)// ND: TI 
l'ut’ ‘tongue’, Eyak -la rt’, Yak kha-leth (P § 68). 

12. Bur (W) -zilpg-us ‘tongue’ (cf. -Um-us in the Hunza dialect; 
nasal labialized by the rounded vowelsy/ Kus i44g [2317] ‘tongue’ 
(R)// ND: Haida taa g-al ~ t'aag-al ‘tongue’ [Bengtson NSC § 2 Bur 
+ ND; initials are apparently irregular, like Slav jezyku and Gmc 
*tungon *tongue']. 

13. Bsq kokotz (BN, L) ~ okotz (V) ~ kokots (AN, BN, L. S) 
‘(point of) chin; snout’// Cauc: East Cauc *g'ac'o (Rut q'ac' ‘chin’, 
Lak q'ac' ‘mouth’ X 41—42)// ND: TI X'ás' ‘jaw’, Eyak q’a?rc’ [Ni- 
kolaev 1991: § 1.36 Cauc + ND). 

14. Bsq bekho (BN, L) 'face, forehead' (mainly in the phrase 
bekhoz bekho ‘face to face, head to head’)// Cauc *bék'wV (Rut 
buk' ‘face’, Tskh bok’ ‘snout’ X 37y/ Bur bak ‘throat, front of neck, 
neck’ ~ (W) būk ~ bok ‘throat, gullet’// Yen: Arin b'4g-on, byk- 
ólong ‘face, cheek, mouth’ (Toporov 1968: 287) [Eng beak, Fr bec, 
etc. have been attributed to Gaulish since Suetonius (Ernout & 
Meillet 1939: 106), but may be traced, ultimately, to DC sub- 
stratum in Europe]. 

15. Cauc. *XwimXV (AV XweneX ‘muzzle, snout’ ~ (dial) Xu- 
maxX ‘face’, And XunXu ‘face’, HU 61)// Kus hängnd ‘face’ (Hy/ 
Yen *rap ‘nose’ (Kott ay, Pump hag Yen 162)// ND: Haida Xdp-ee 
‘the eye’, Xan ‘with the face’ (Kaigani) hor-ai ‘eye’ (P § 230a). 

16. Cauc *mV TwVIV ‘nose’ (Av me fer, And mahar, Tsez mali Gi 
71y/ ST *mür (Tib mur ‘gills’, Nung mr ‘face, mouthful’, Thado mu 
‘beak’ STC 78) [Cf. Pre-Romance *murro- ‘snout’ TP 2: 142]. 

17. Bsq *haé: hats (BN, L. S) ‘breath’ ~ ats (V, G, BN, L, R) 
‘stench’// Cauc: Bats haic ‘odor’, Ing haz, Chech hozu (Som- 
merfelt 1938: 130)// Bur hi$ ~ (W) hts ‘breathing, breath, sigh’. 

18. Bsq khino (L) ~ kino (BN) '(bad) odor ~ khéfto (S) ‘mauvais 
goüt'// Yen: Kott kir ‘Geruch’ (Castrén)// ND: Hupa -koon? ‘odor’ 
(“Etymology unknown" Go 115) [Bouda 1957: 88 Bsq + Yen]. 

19. Bsq lirdi (G) ~ lerde (AN, BN, G) ‘drivel, saliva’ ~ elder (V, 
BN, L, R, S) ~ helder (BN) ‘drop of saliva / baba’ (apparently 
metathesis of the same etymon, per Michelena 1961: 340)// Cauc 
*hwirdi (Arch twit ‘dung’, Ag furd id., Av zwerd ‘pus’ X 50, 70; 
Tal 323)// ND: Kut tid ‘scar’, Mat -lood-e? id., Hupa toh, -lood-e? 
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‘scab’, Chip tùr id., Nav tood, -lood ‘sore’ (Go 117) [Bouda 1949: 
25 Bsq + Cauc; the unifying semantic theme is ‘bodily secre- 
tion’). 

20. Bsq *huN ‘marrow, brain’ > hun (BN) ~ hün (S) ‘brain’ ~ 
Juin (L) ‘moelle, sève’ ~ un (V, BN, R) ‘marrow; pith (of plants), 
(BN, R) ‘brain’// Cauc *hwenH ‘blood’ (And hin, Hnz háj, Darg 
hi, Av bi, Tab ifi Gi 138; Bok 22)// Kus uyu (R), uyú ŒD, uyü 
(G) ‘blood’// ST *s-hyway (Bn) = *(s)y"tj (PS) ‘blood’ (Mag hyu, 
Dungmali hi, Vayu. Mikir vi, OCh *hwi? STC 51, 181; Bodman 
1980: 126; Matisoff 1978: 184 prefers comparison with OCh *swia 
‘marrow’, Kach lo-sawi id., sài blood”) [For connection of ‘mar- 
row : blood’ see Matisoff 1978: 183—184, 202—208; cf. also Drav: 
Tamil Rinam ‘fat, flesh, serum’, Malayalam ninam ‘coagulated 
blood’, Kannada nena ‘fat, marrow’ Burrow & Emeneau 1984: 
§ 2927; DC substratal influence may be present in Iran *vahuni 
‘blood’: Av vohuna-, Khotan Saka hind, Pers xūn, etc. Bailey 
1979: 490— 491]. 

al. Bsq mami (S) ‘marrow’ (V, G, AN, BN, L, R) ‘flesh (of 
fruit, fish, etc.)// Cauc *ma fü ‘marrow, brain’ /Tsez ama, Lak 
naí, Udi maf, Darg ma he X 38)// Sum mih ‘top, skull’ (Boisson 
1989a)// ST *nuk (Bn) = *nüH ‘brain’ (Karen *nu?, Burm ú- 
hnauk, OCh *nüa? STC 144; DK 189)// Yen *do?-y (*d- < *n-: Ket 
dory ‘human brain, testicles’) [Starostin Hyp 24 Cauc + ST + 
Yen; alternation of n ~ m, where there is another labial in the 
root, is not uncommon in DC: note Lak n- ~ Udi m-, above; also 
cf. Tab niq" ‘tear, pus’ ~ Lak maq' ~ Bur nagei ~ magei ‘boil 
(sore)’ NSC § 6]. 

22. Bsq *hauspo ‘lungs > bellows’: hauspo ~ haspo (S) ~ auspo 
~ aspo (AN, V, G) ~ hausko (BN, L) ~ ausko (AN, BN, R) (meaning 
‘lungs’ only in Vizcaíno (Markina, Orozko) according to Azkue)// 
Cauc qualàVrV- *XwnðVrV ‘lung(s)’ (Lak hutru, Darg Xurhala 
~ Xurhari ~ Xurhru, Rut Xudul, Arch Xurturti X 37, Tal 317y/ 
Bur -zurpat ~ (W) -xórpet 'lung// ND: Haida tkux'íí ~ Ikuxwit 
lung’, Eyak quh [Berger 1956: 16 Bsq + Bur; Nikolaev 1991: $ 1.39 
Cauc + ND. Like the IE words for ‘tongue’ and ‘spleen’ (cf. 8 12, 
above) "un air de ressemblance, mais different trop pour qu'on 
puisse posér un original commun." Meillet 1937: 407.] 

23. Bsq *kholko (< *khoklo ? cf. Hnz, below): kholko (S) ~ kolko 
(V, G, AN, BN) ~ golkho (BN) ~ golko (BN, L) ‘chest, breast’// 
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Cauc *kik[u] (Tsez kiki ~ keke ‘woman’s breast’, Hnz kigla, Abkh 
-k' ak'a, Lak kuku ‘nipple’ Gud 71)// ND: Haida k’uuk ‘heart’, Tl 
kegÜ ‘lungs’ (NDE) [Cirikba 1985: 99 Bsq + Cauc]. 

24. Sum agan (D), agán (J) ‘breast (of woman)’// ST (? *qhay) 
Burmic *yag ‘chest’: Burm yin, Atsi vág-kàr (Burling 1967: 76)// 
Yen (? *qan): Kott xan-ti ‘breast, chest’ (Xelimskij 1986: 189)// 
ND: Haida qán ‘(human) chest’. 

25. ST: Tib thug-s ‘heart’, Thami thug, Kan s-tug ‘chest’, Mag 
tuk ‘belly’ (IST 112, 144)// Yen *taga ‘breast’ (Ket taga, Pump tike 
Yen 161)// ND: Haida tek’-ogo ‘heart’, T1 téX' id., Hare t'oy ‘breast 
(of female)’, Kut t'agu id. (NDE; Hoijer 1956). 

26. Bur -san ‘milt, spleen’// ST *m-sin (Bn) = *sin (PS) ‘liver’ 
(Tib m-chin, Kan sin, Burm ä-sàñ STC 55) Yen *seg (Ket Ser liv- 
er, Arin Sin-trun ‘entrails’ Yen 210)// ND (*sVt? < *sVn-t): Eyak 
-sa^t ‘liver’, Gal -sa?1, Nav -zid (K 126; Go 112) [The ND corre- 
spondences are the same as in the word for ‘knee’, where *-ni- 
was underlying (Nikolaev 1991: § 1.14; K 126); Shafer 1957: 117 
ST + ND; Starostin Yen 210 & Hyp 20 ST + Yen + Cauc *zwäm tri 
‘bile’; we think the latter is better compared with Bsq -zun and 
Bur Chemi- (Etm 131)]. 

27. Cauc *k'oc'wV (Darg k'ac' ‘spleen’, Ad kK'"ac'o ‘innards, in- 
side, interior’ X 43; Kp 60)// ND: Haida k’dic ‘abdomen, belly, sto- 
mach’. 

28. Cauc *éeéV ~ *é'ec' V ‘kidney’ (Abkh a-é'aé'a, Darg ur-cec)// 
Yen *sisa(l)- ‘lungs’ (Kott Sicatn, Arin $i$ali)// ND: Haida ča 'sal- 
mon eggs’, &aay ‘kidney’, Chip -c'ázè ‘kidney’, Sar c'ùzá (NDE) 
[Starostin Yen 224 Cauc + Yen]. 

29. Cauc *k’embV ~ *gembv ‘kidney’ (And k'unu, Bzht, Hnz 
koma X 41)// Kus kaammu (RT), qdmu (R) ‘liver’// ND: Haida 
k'ao ‘salmon egg’; EA *k'uwm? (Hupa q'og? ‘salmon eggs’, Ingalik 
k'tiw-k' ina ‘fish eggs’, Chip -k'àn- id. NDE; Go 116) [Nikolaev 
1991: § 1.12 Cauc + ND]. 

30. Cauc *naqwV (Arch naga ‘nape’, Av nag ‘back(wards’ X 33; 
Bok 50)/ ST *s-nun (Bn) = *nuk ~ *nun (PS): Burm nok ‘space 
behind’, ?e-nok ‘the west’, hnog ‘come after’, Mikir snup ‘back’ 
(STC 76; Matisoff 1978: 25)// ND (*naq ~ *nog): Eyak hi-nag-t 
‘behind’, Kato -ne? ‘back, backbone’, -noo? ‘behind’, Nav -ne?, 
-neh ‘behind, back of, back’ (P § 72; Go 112) [Shafer 1952: 16 ST 
+ ND; Starostin N & SC 60 Cauc + ST]. 
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9l. ? Bsq *tak- in *tak-hoin ‘heel (of footwear)’ (hoin foot’): 
takoin (L);~ takoi (V, G) (> Span tacony/ Cauc *daqwV (Rut 
daqw, dag ‘nape’, Ad 1a-ddqa ‘heel’ X 33; Kp 17)// Bur dóq ‘on the 
shoulder’// ST *tuk ~ *twak (Garo gi-tok ‘neck’, Lpch tiik-tok, Kach 
du STC 82;|IST 398)// Yen: Pump tuk ‘back(wardsy (Dul’zon 1961: 
173)// ND: TI deX' ‘back’, dAX’ ‘place behind one’, -dAX ‘from’, 
Nav dah ‘off, down off’ (P § 72). 

32. Bsq *balda in sorbalda (common Bsq) ‘shoulder’, (AN) 
‘midsection of hog’ (sor- is apparently a variant of soin ‘body, 
shoulder’)// Cauc *wahV ‘neck’ (Bzht boto, Hnz bolo Bokarev 1959: 
250)// Bur -wald-as ‘back’. 

33. Bsq kokot (V) ~ kokote (G, AN) ‘nape, neck’ (> Span co- 
gote)// Bur yuqá (pl. yugönc) ~ (W) gogo ‘goitre’// ST *(s)ke(k): 
. Tib s-ke ‘neck, throat’, Kach ke? ‘to be or make neck-shaped’ (STC 
59)// Yen *kogont- (Ket kögti neck’, Kott agant-an ‘collar, neck’ 
Yen 171) [Ruhlen 1989a Bsq + Yen]. 

94. Bsq *halbo > albo (V, G, AN) ‘side, flank'// Yen *Xalab (Ket 
qX'ap ‘side, half’, Kott halap ‘half’; cf. Pump kolp-ar ‘back‘ Yen 
150) [Trombetti 1923: 483 sees a connection between Yen + Gmc 
*xalba ‘half, side’; DC substratal influence?]. 

35. Bsq hitmé (S) ~ ume (common) ~ ime (V) ‘infant, young of 
animal’; hiimot (S) ~ umoi (AN) ‘womb’// Cauc: ? Kryz fin ‘intes- 
tine’, Bud fini-b, Udi unu-R (X 33-834)// Bur -yuma-r - yumu-r 
belly, bowels, womb’ - (W) -yuma-t ~ -yoma-r ‘belly, stomach’ 
[Cf. $ 21, above, for n ~ m alternation]. 

96. Cauc: Circ *é'es"a (Ad Ó'og"a, Kab s’afa ‘human skin, 
body Kp 36)// Yen *süs (animal) skin’ (Ket Sasi, Kott set Yen 
155)// ND: TI 3às ‘skin’, 344s ‘thong’, Eyak k'u-sic' ‘fish skin’, Gal 
-saas ‘skin (of animals), Hupa sIc’ ‘skin, bark’ (P § 173; Go 
112). | 

37. Cauc: Darg kabe ~ kabu ~ kabc ‘hide (skin)' (X 34)// Bur gap 
‘hide’// ST *q(r)uap (PS) (< *r-quap? OCh *krdp ‘shell, armor’, Tib 
khrab ‘shield, scale’, Kach kòp ‘bark, rind, shell’ DK 311; N & SC 
58) [Bouda 1950b: 49 Cauc + Bur]. 

38. Cauc *mit'V ~ *mic'V ‘hoof’ (Arch é'i-mic’, Lak £i-midc', 
Kryz mi¢'-ek ‘hoof, claw’ X 35)// Bur -a-miS ~ (W) ämes (Z) 
finger, toe’. 

39. ST: OCh *ki ‘elbow’, Lush kiu, Tib khyu (IST 46)// ND: TI 
kiy 'knee'. 
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40. Bsq *betaun ~ *be-laur ‘knee’ > be.lhaun (BN, L) ~ be- 
lhain (BN) ~ bé-thavi (S) ~ be-laun (AN, V, G) (*be-laur- survives 
in forms such as belaurikatu (BN, R) ‘to kneel’)// Cauc *wilV 
‘elbow’ (Akhw etelu, Khw hol, Tsez horu, Hnz häru, Bzht hajo, 
Chech gola 'knee' X 37; Bokarev 1959: 251; Sommerfelt 1938: 115) 
[We prefer this to Cirikba’s (1985: 100) comparison with Cauc 
HLAV ‘foot, trace’ (see next entry); Bsq be- is the well-known 
fossilized class prefix (Bengtson 1991 d)]. 

41. Bsq *loF- in lorr-atz (V, G) ‘track, trail, trace, scent’// Cauc 
HLAV (Ub ta ‘foot’, Chech lar ‘trace’, Rut xal id., Av tar-k’ ‘sole’ 
Tal 321; Cirikba 1985: 100)// ST *g-la (Bn) = *läH (PS) (Chep 
la ‘foot’, Garo 3a "leg, foot’, Dim ya STC 34) [Original VrHN 
reshaped by assimilation in Cauc? Starostin Hyp 19 Cauc + 
ST]. 

42. Bsq hoin ~ oin ~ oiñ ~ oñ (V) ~ huñ (S) 'foot// Cauc 
*?ín(i)GwV (Lak niga ‘heel’, Akh îng'u ‘foot’ X 41; Trub 266)// 
Bur -yän 'heel'// Kus yien / iwaan ‘foot’ (R) [Bengtson 1991c: 146 
Bsq + Cauc + Bur]. 

43. Cauc *q'amq'o ‘knee’ (Tab q'amq', Rut q'waq', Ag q'aq' X 
34; Alekseev 1985: 20)// ST *(m)-kuk ‘knee’ (Ao Naga te-mo-kok, 
Thado kug-bu, Lush khüp STC 120)// Yen: Ket qok, qoagpi, qoapqo 
‘Wade / calf of the leg’ (Castrén). 

44. Bsq buzt-an ‘tail// Cauc: ? Tskh bit ‘tail’ (if from *bic' V, cf. 
Alekseev 1985: 19)// Yen (*pis): Kott pis ‘tail’, Ket fis ‘(bird’s) tail 
(Castrén; Xelimskij 1986: 203) [Trombetti 1926: 118, 154 notes also 
Alb bisht, Kurd boc, Arm poč ‘tail’, from DC; or IE origin may be 
indicated (cf. Skt puccha- ‘tail’)]. 

45. Bsq bargo (V, G, BN, L, R) ~ bargo-sta (L) ‘young pig of 
three to seven months’ ~ bargo-xta (G, BN, L) ‘suckling pig’// Cauc 
*wgrh'wo ‘pig, swine’ (Bzht buho, Lzg wak, Arch boh', Lak 
burk', etc. KL 78y/ ST *wak or *pwak ‘pig’ (Tib phag, Chep pydk, 
Burm, Garo wak, Empeo gəbak STC 23-24) [ST from Austro- 
Thai, according to Benedict (STC 23-24, n. 78), but Pejros (1988: 
326) derives Austronesian *beRek from ST]. 

46. ST *b-sey (BN) = *b-slej (PS) (OCh *slh@ (PS) = *sior 
(Karlgren) ‘rhinoceros’, Tib b-se STC 193; DK 569)// Yen *če[ Pl’ - 
(ket tel’, Yug cel, Sym $i ‘mammoth’ Bouda 1968: 168) [Bouda 
1957: 86 Chin + Ket; if this comparison is valid, it may reflect the 
fauna of the last glacial period]. 
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47. Kus goyo ‘red deer’ (RT)// ST *d-kiy ‘barking deer’ (Burm 
khye ~ gyi, Lush sa-ki STC 26)// Yen *GAja ‘elk’ (Kott kéja, Pump 
xaju Yen 166). 

48. Bur kil ‘ibex’// ST *k(y)él, *kyi[: (Lush kel 'goat', Tib s- 
kyin 'caprà ibex’ STC 73) [Bouda 1950b: 42 Bur + ST]. 

49. Cauc: Hatti takeha ‘lion’// Bur ta(h) ‘leopard’// ST: Tib s-lag 
‘tiger’, gLo-skad ta?// Yen: Ket, Imb töyg, Kott, Assan túga ‘leo- 
pard' (Klaproth 1823: 171) [Bouda 1950b: 39 Bur + ST]. 

50. Cauc *fam?V ~ *?am?V ‘wolf’ (Arch jam, Tskh eb, Rut ub- 
ul X 10)// Sum wg [wy] ‘lion’ (J) ST: Kuki *hum ‘tiger’ (IST 299— 
300). ' 

ol. ST *-ká-n (OCh *?kán ‘wild dog’, Kach Cyä-khyon ‘fox, wolf, 
or wild dog’ Benedict 1976: 186)// Yen *kaqgVn (Ket kan ‘fox’, Yug 
kaxin, Kott agan Yen 165). 

52. Sum ugubi ‘monkey’ (Klein 1979)// Kus ugu ‘monkey (male)’ 
(H)// ST *woy (*gwoy ?) ‘monkey’ (Kach woi ~ we, Kadu kwe, 
OCh *gjwdn STC 68). 

53. Cauc *cwän?V ~ *cwäm?V ‘bear’ (And sé, Lzg sev, Ub 
mes”a)// Bur y& (pl. yam-uc) ~ (W) nya (pl. nyamo) ‘bear’// ST 
*s-wam ~ *d-wam ‘bear’ (Khoirao &swom, OCh *wam STC 116)/ 
Yen *ca/j/ap- ‘bear’ (Kott Sajay, Pump zanki) [Starostin Yen 210— 
211 Cauc + ST + Yen]. 

54. pre-Bsq *e-rVg"i > Bsq erbi ‘hare’, erbi-unide (AN) ~ erbi- 
fiude (V, G) ~ erbi-fiure (G) ‘weasel’// Cauc *rigwV (Akh ref'u 
‘weasel, squirrel’, Tnd reh'u ‘marten’, Chech daXka ‘mouse’, Ub 
dəy”ə id. Yen 214)// ST *rwak (Bn) = *ruak (PS) ‘rat’ (Burm k- 
rwak, Maru ruk, Lahu fá? STC 107) [Starostin Yen 214 & Hyp 27 
Cauc + ST; he offers two different Yen comparisons, neither of 
which we find convincing. As to Bsq -b-, cg. Bsq sabu (AN, BN) 
Mouse’, beside common Bsq sagu = Cauc *cwargwV (NSC § 92); 
also Bsq aho ~ ago ~ abo above (8 5)]. 

55. Cauc: Av gergel ‘bat (letučaja mys’)’ (X 12; assim. < *kergel 
?y/ Bur kargaló ‘smaller flying squirrel’// ND: Haida kagan 
‘mouse, rat’, TI kaGddk ‘mouse’ (NDE). 

56. BSQ' huntz (BN, L) ~ hüntz (S) ~ unte (AN, BN) ~ ontza 
(G, V, AN):‘owl / hibou’// Cauc *Tinsa[ ~ *fünsd ‘owl’ (Lak, Arch 
fisu X 17) [Possibly of descriptive origin]. 

57. Bsq kaheka (BN) ~ kaháka (S) (female) owl / chouette’// 
Bur kiki ‘small hawk, sparrow hawk’ ~ (N) kigkīki ‘red hawk// 
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Yen *kag- (Kott hikei-Se ‘owl’, Arin kak ‘hawk’ Yen 161)// ND: 
Haida k'akw ‘small owl’, Tl k'ákw ‘owl (without ear tufts)’ [De- 
scriptive]. 

58. Bsq txori [Cori] (V, G, AN, R) ~ xori [Sori] (AN, BN, L, S) 
‘bird’ (general); cf. troarre (G) 'sparrow // Cauc é’wilV (Av č'orolo 
~ ¢ orolli ‘quail’, Cham ¢’or ‘sparrow’, Bud ¢é'ili-t’ id. X 15, 17; Tal 
302)// Bur čili (babük) ‘a very small bird’ (Lorimer 1938: 60, 541)// 
ST. Tib m-chil-pa ‘sparrow’, gLo-skad chik (wa) id. (Nagano 1985: 
456). 

59. Bur tol ~ (W) tul ‘snake’// ST *til ‘worm’ (Kukish *t/l, Thado 
til IST 48)// Yen: Ket twl’-n ‘lizard’ [Bouda 1950b: 39 Bur + Yen]. 

60. Sum ku, kua ‘fish’ (J)// ST: *d-ka-y ~ *d-ga-y (Tangkhul 
khai ‘fish’, khai-reu ‘crab’, Chin *yai id. STC 25, 192-193). 

61. Bsq kokoso (AN) - kukuso (G, AN, BN, L) ~ küküso (S) 
‘flea’// Bur khiSo ‘mosquito’. 

62. Bsq *e-Huli ‘fly > euli (V, G) ~ eulli (BN) ~ uli /AN, BN, 
L) ~ elbi (G) ~ élu (R) ~ üli ~ ülü (S)// Cauc: Arch kili-ku hil-ku 
‘fly’, (nisin-)hili-ku ‘bug’ (X 20)// Bur hölal-as (Lorimer), hólon-As 
(SV) ~ (W) häulal (Lorimer), a-hülal (Z) ‘butterfly, moth’ [Berger 
1956: 16 Bsq + Bur]. 

63. Bsq lózer (S) ~ leizor (BN) ~ liztor (G, BN, L) ~ listor (G, 
BN, L) ‘hornet’; elzar (BN) ~ loze-bia (S) ~ leiza-fin (BN) ~ lista- 
me (AN, G), etc. ‘wasp’// Cauc *hgmc'V ‘stinging insect’ (Av h’o2 
‘wasp’)// Yen: Arin lamsi ‘grasshopper’ (Xelimskij 1986: 199)// ND: 
Chip Atze ‘bulldog fly’, h’tzé-t6twé ‘wasps’, Nav h'ézii ‘horsefly, 
gadfly’ (Li 1933; Hoijer 1974) [Bouda 1948: 195 Bsq + Cauc; Fur- 
née 1982: 28 Bsq + pre-Greek elsds ‘fly’ (Hesych.)]. 

64. ? Bsq zungo (R) ‘tronco en que se apoya el yunque’ (LM), 
‘tronco sobre el cual se apoya el yunque' (Azkue)// ST *sin ~ *sik 
‘tree, wood’ (Tib, Kan sig, Vayu sin, Lush thin, OCh *syin 
‘firewood’ STC 55; Bodman 1980: 157; Matisoff 1978: 174)// Yen 
*sV pg-Vl- ‘stump (of a tree)’ (Ket $ug-ul't, Kott Sag-ali Yen 171). 

65. Bsq a-tze (R) ‘tree’, -tze (BN, S: suffix, as in sagar-tze ‘apple 
tree’)// Yen: Ket Zire ~ dire, Kott či 'Baumstamm' (Castrén). 

66. Bsq gartxu [garcu] (V) ‘un arbusto que parece que es el ene- 
bro; palo que se pone sobre las cargas colmadas del carro’ (Azkue)// 
Cauc *Gweré'V ~ *qwerc' V (Bats yoc' ‘baton’, Chech, Ing yaZ, Av 
farce’ ‘beam’, And q'er¢’u ‘girder’ X 77; Sommerfelt 1938: 128)// Bur 
gache ~ gačhi ~ (W) gacé (Z) ‘twig, withe’// Sum gis ~ ges ‘tree’ (B), 
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‘pois, sceptre’ (J)// ND: EA *gi5 ~ *gé3 (Nav gis ‘cane, staff’, Chip 
gyes ‘poker (of wood)’ Hoijer 1974; Li 1933) [Bengtson NSC § 108 
Bur + Sum; Nikolaev 1991: § 4.7 Cauc + ND]. 

67. Kus igilong ‘forest’ (cf. gilongdei mihag ‘people of the fo- 
rest’ = Kusunda people)// ST *b-lig ‘forest’ (Kach malin, Garo 
burun ~ brin STC 80). 

68. Cauc: Lzg tam, Rut dam ‘forest, grove’, Lak tama ‘wood’ (X 
54)// Bur tóm ‘tree’// ST: Kukish *tum "log (IST 361) [Bouda 
1950b: 45 Cauc + Bur]. 

69. Bsq haga (BN, L, S) ~ aga (V, G, AN) ‘long pole// Cauc 
*XwirkV (Arch wak ‘forest’, Rut Xuk ‘tree’ X 53)// ? Bur hukar 
‘tamarisk’ or (W) xaxar ‘a kind of tree or shrub which provides 
withes’// Yen *xa?q (Ket a?q ‘wood’, Pump hox-on ‘wood, forest 
Yen 165). 

70. Bsq e-gur ‘firewood’// Cauc *g3rV ~ *gsrV ‘stick, pole, piece 
of a log// ST: ? Tib m-khar ‘pole, stick’/ Yen (*ko?r): Yug kort 
‘stump’ [Starostin Hyp 29 Cauc + ST + Yen]. 

71. Cauc: Circ *k" ax a ‘dry twigs’ (Kab kax” Kp 49)// ND: Haida 
kuk ‘firewood’, Tl qÚlk” ‘very rotten wood’, Eyak kuk-t ‘dry 
wood’, Ath *k”ag” ‘dry wood, firewood’: Minto tredr, Mat ci&, 
Hupa ¢23, Nav č% (P 8 132; K 125; Go 114; NDE). 

72. Bsq *itinti > ilhinti (S) ~ ilinti (V, R) ~ ilindi R) ~ ületi 
(V, G, AN, L)/ Cauc *windV ‘firewood’ (And tudi, Hnz hüdu, 
Cham tunni, Khw lido Bok 48; X 69)// ND: Eyak iid ‘deadwood, 
firewood’ [Nikolaev 1991: $ 4.3 Cauc + ND]. 

73. Kus hák (H), hàq (R), haaq (RT) ‘leaf’// Yen */7/ge ‘branch’ 
(Yug av, Kott óge Yen 164—165). 

74. Bsq *k"ark"ano > kankano (V) ‘large fruitstone, kernel, al- 
mond’/ Cauc *k'érk'énV (Av k'ork'onu ‘grape, berry’, Hur kiri- 
kiri-(j)anno ‘seed of pinecone’, And k'ork'on ‘egg’, Cirk *K'ank'a 
‘egg’ Komm 459; HU 57; Kp 52)// Bur (N) kakayo ‘walnut’ (unbro- 
ken), khakai ‘walnut kernel’ (SV 152)// ST: Tib khra ‘a kind of 
seed or grain’, OCh *kra-s ‘grain, seed, to sow’ (Pejros & Starostin 
1977: 218)// ND: Haida k'ddnk'aay ~ k'áánk'aan ‘unripe berries’, 
Nav -k'óó? ‘seed, pit’. 

75. Bsqi *a-mené ‘(a kind of) oak’: @métz (S) ‘chêne tauzin’, 
ametz (common Bsq) 'carballo, rebollo’ (Azkue), ‘melojo (árbol), 
quejigo (botanica)’ (IKAS), ‘carballo, melojo’ (Plantas 12), ‘que- 
jigo / Steineiche’ (Plantas 79)// Cauc *mén3V ~ *min3V ‘oak tree’ 
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(And noži, noši, Lak maža, Chech naz X 54)// Bur més ~ (W) 
nö$ ‘bush, shrub, sapling’// ? Sum 9*mez ‘un arbre’ (J) [Span mesto 
‘Zerreiche’ from Vasconian substratum (Meyer-Lübke 1935: n. 
420)]. 

76. Bsq muk-ur (V) 'trunk, base of a tree', mükh-ür (S) 'trés 
grosse büche'// Cauc *moqwe ‘oak tree’ (Udi mag, Rut maXw, Tab 
maquw; Khw mug-urk’a ‘acorn’ Gi 98; Starostin 1988: 124)// ST: 
OCh *muk ‘tree, wood’ (DK 77); cf. Kan morgög ‘oak (Quercus 
dilatata)’ (Bailey) [Cf. Georg muXa ‘oak’, prob. from Cauc. In Pa- 
leo-European, cf. Friul. mughe, Bresc. moegh ‘Pinus picea/mugus’, 
etc. TP 2: 52, 102—103; Trombetti 1923: 126]. 

TT. Bsq zuzun (V) ‘poplar, aspen’ (álamo, tiemblo / Zitterpap- 
pel, Espe’ Plantas 91)// Cauc *swiné (Rut sin ‘barberry’, Lak su- 
nuw ‘pomegranate’, Hur *Sann-ora ~ *Sall-ora 'plum(-tree), med- 
lar’ HU 34)// Sum Senn-ur ‘plum, medlar’ (prob. from Cauc)// Yen: 
Kott såńef ‘mountain ash’ (Castrén). 

78. Cauc *éweli (Lzg c'welin-tar ‘willow tree’, Tab ¢’wal, Rut 
C 4 Tal 268y/ Yen *dal’e ‘willow’: Ket dal’-, Kott tili, tile ‘Weiden- 
gebusch’ (Castrén; Yen 160)// ND: TI é’ddl’ ‘willow’ [Yen *d- is 
irregular, may be a loanword (cf. Turkic dal ‘willow, branch’). Arm 
Cur ‘a kind of willow’ from Cauc, per Nikolaev 1984; 71]. 

79. Cauc *bink'wV (Chech baga ‘fir’, Av nak’ id., Lak mik'ik'àj 
‘fir cone’ Starostin 1988: 123)// Bur bag ~ (W) bangi ‘gum, resin’// 
ST: Kukish *bog ‘fig’ (IST 280) [Semantic connections as in Eng 
tree : tar, etc.]. 

80. Bur čtki ‘musk of person or plant)’, Ciki mu$ür ‘musk wee- 
ping willow’/ Yen (*3ik): Ket dik ‘resin’, Kott dik (Castrén)// ND: 
Ath *Xex? (Minto 3ax ‘spruce gum’, Hupa žeh ‘pitch, gum’, Nav 
3eeh K 125; Go 113). 

81. Bsq izai (AN, L, R) ~ izei (BN, R, S) ‘fir (tree)’// Cauc 
*?a*wV (Hur azu-yo ‘fir tree’, And eZe-la ‘pine tree’; ? Circ *P- 
saya ‘spruce, fir; black maple’ HU 41; Kp 25)// ND: TI aas '(ever- 
green) tree’ [Bouda 1949: 17 Bsq + Circ]. 

82. Bsq ler (BN, R) ~ leher (S) ‘pine tree’, ler-do BN) ‘resin’// 
Cauc *awlu ~ *ewlu (And tor ‘elm’, Av for ‘lime tree’ X 53)// ND: 
T1 /'él jackpine, swamp spruce’ [Bouda & Baumgartl 1955: 71 Bsq 
+ Av]. 

83. ST: Bunan Sag ‘birch’, Kan Syag” ‘Betula utilis’ (IST 131; 
Bailey 1910)/ Yen: Ket soiga, Imb Sujun, Kurej s'ujgoks, sojyak 
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‘alder’ (Dul’zon 1961: 176)// ND: TI Sex’w ‘red alder’ [Bouda 1957: 
78 derives Yen from Turkic "su-ayacy "water-tree']. 

84. Bsq *Sumhar ~ *Sumhal- > zünhar (S) ~ zuhar (BN, L) ~ 
zumar (AN, G, V) ~ zuar (AN) ‘elm’ (Plantas 14); zumal-di (G) 
‘grove, park’// Cauc *3u(H)malV ~ *Zu(EH)lamV (Bud Zumal 'cor- 
nel’, Chech 3Zfolam ‘shrub, bush’, Hur zilumba ‘date (of Phoenix 
dactylifera)’, etc. HU 40)// Sum zU-lum, zü-lum-ma ‘date’ (from 
Cauc, per HU 41; Boisson 1989 a). 

8b. Bsq a-stigar (common) ~ a-ztigar (G) ~ a-xtigar (S) ‘maple’ 
(Plantas 12)// Cauc: Bats stagar ‘maple (Acer platanoides)’, Chech 
stajr id., Hur ta$kar- ‘boxwood’ (HU 25)/ ST: Tib stag-pa ‘birch 
tree’ (IST 80)/ Yen: Pump teksul-£i ‘stem’ (Dul'zon 1961: 176)// 
ND: Eyak t'aXks ‘cottonwood’, Minto t’eye@ Gal t'aas, Nav t'iis 
(K 127) [Various metatheses of the same elements: STVK ~ TVSK 
~ TVKS]. 

86. Cauc *pHilV (N & SC 61) or *pwilV (Nikolaev & Starostin 
1991: 214): Darg palpalay ‘aspen’, Tsez beli ‘poplar, aspen’ (X 54; 
Bokarev 1959: 178)// Bur pfelc 'a small tree, in appearance resem- 
bling the “gindauwar”, which bears small berries that are sweet 
and edible’, (W) pfälc ‘a kind of poplar’// Yen *(h)ipVl ‘aspen’ (Ket 
yfel, yl, Kott ipal Castrén) [Starostin N & SC 61 Cauc + Yen; 
Starostin 1988: 123 derives IE *pel(w)- ‘poplar’ from Cauc]. 

87. Bur thón ~ thaün 'coriander// ST *tan ‘pine’ (Vayu thop, 
Burm thay-ru STC 69)// Yen *divie ‘spruce, fir (Ket dz, Arin, As- 
san tin Yen 148) [The unifying semantic theme is ‘strong-smelling 
(resinous) plant’; cf. § 80 above]. 

88. Bsq'a-betxo ~ a-betxu (V) ‘shrub’ Gf not a loan from Ro- 
mance arbustu-)// Cauc *wicV ‘grass’ (Ad wata, Kab waz, Chech 
buc, God besi Trub 276; Komm 457; Kp 85)// Kus waci ‘bush’ 
(RD ND: TI was’ ‘bush’. 

89. Bsq kalga (BN) ‘heather’ (Plantas 23)// Cauc *?*wéh'V (Lzg 
wag’ ‘grass’, Lak huk'’uw ‘wormwood’, Chech jol ‘hay’ Gi 104; SZ 
65)// ND: TI h’eX ‘brown fungus’, Exak h’IX ‘grass, green’, Chip 
h’öy ‘grass’, Nav h’öh, Hupa h’oh, -h'ow!? ‘grass, plant, bush, fo- 
liage' P $ 192; Go 117) [Nikolaev 1991: § 4.11 Cauc + ND; Nikolaev 
1985: 65 derives Hitt welku-(n) ‘grass’ from Cauc]. 

90. Bsq alha (BN, L, S) ~ ala (G, AN, BN, R) ‘pasture, grazing// 
Cauc *XalV ~ *XàV (Chech Xal ‘stalk’, Lak Xara, Žala ‘stalk, 
grass’, Xulu ‘hay’ X 63, 65y// ? Sum ul ‘bliihendes Gras’ (By/ 
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ST: Kukish *hlo ‘grass’ (IST 239y// ND: ? Tl Xaah’ ‘freshwater 
grass’. 

91. Bsq arhan (BN) ~ ähän (S) ~ aran (AN, G, L) ~ adan (BN) 
plum, sloe’ (Plantas 16)// Cauc *y3n?V ‘pear’ (Av geni, And hihi, 
Hnz hi, Botl kthü Trub 276; Komm 457)// Bur yain ~ yéin ‘grapes’ 
[Bouda 1949: 15 derives Bsq from Celtic, cf. Welsh eirinen 'plum', 
Irish dirne ‘sloe’]. l 

92. Bsq *khe ‘smoke’: khe (BN, L, S) ~ ke (AN, V, G) ~ e-ke (AN, 
BN, R); *kheldar ‘soot: khedarre (S, BN) ~ kedar (AN, BN, V, G) 
~ kelar (G) ~ kelder (BN, L)/ Cauc *qit'V ~ *q'itV (Lak q'it 
‘smoke’, Arch q'iti; Av q'int'uri ‘soot X 101—102y/ ND: Haida 
Gayt ‘ashes’ (Gayt’aa ‘the ashes’), TI kél't' ‘wood ashes’. 

93. Cauc *gwm?V ‘smoke’ (Lzg gum, Ag kum, Tskh kuma, Udi 
kuin, Darg gaw X 101; Gud 192; Aleks 21y/ Bur (W) gi (« *gü 
« *guN) 'caked soot, black from smoke, accumulated soot and 
dirt, soot in dust form’ (Lorimer 1962: 101)// ST *kuw ‘smoke’ 
(Tsangla mu-gu, Burm mi-khu? ~ á-khui, Lush mei-khu STC 61y/ 
Yen: Ket kuru, kü, ku?o ‘soot’ (Castrén)// ND: Sar -güh ‘to be 
foggy, smoky’ (Li 1930) [Shafer 1952: 15 ST + ND]. 

94. Bsq lanhü (S) ~ laino (L) ~ lanb(r)o (L, BN) ~ laño (AN, 
G) ~ laiño (V, G, BN) ‘mist, fog’// Cauc *rVnh'wV ‘cloud’ (? God 
hanlo, Tnd hinalu, Cham hana X 75)// ? Sum dungu ‘cloud’ (By// 
? Kus duling ‘cloud’ (RT) [cf. Alb ren > rê ‘cloud’, Myr rhinós 
‘Nebel’, possibly from DC substratum: Krahe 1955: 38]. 

95. Cauc *gwimAV ~ *m(h)igwV (Tsez qema ‘rain’, Bzht qima- 
ro ‘clouds’, Abkh a-naq'"a ‘fog’)// ST *mük ‘fog (Tib rmug-s-pa, 
Lpch muk ‘foggy’, OCh *mok ‘drizzle’ STC 77)// Kus gaanigiling 
fog (RT, cf. preceding for element -ling)// Yen: Yug xoan ‘fog’ 
[Starostin Yen 210 Cauc + ST + Yen]. 

96. Bsq malgo-r (BN, S) ‘numbed by the cold’ (‘engourdi par le 
froid' Larrasquet 1939: 176)// Cauc *mélh'e ‘cold’ (n) (Lzg meg’, 
Ag mek’ id., Av mart’ ‘frost’ SZ 70) [Nikolaev SZ 70 derives Gk 
malké ‘numbed by the cold’ from Cauc; note similar phonetic and 
semantic development in Bsq]. 

97. Cauc *mdrh'wi ‘ice’ (ad mala, Arch muh'ah, Lzg murk, 
Tskh mak Trub 241, 276; Komm 456)// Sum a-magi ‘ice’ (B). 

98. Kus khaangu ‘cold’ (adj.) (RT)// ST: Tib khyag-s ‘gefrieren, 
erfrieren’, OCh *Xjwang 'Eiswasser// Yen: Ket qug-el, gil, qou 
‘ice’ [Bouda 1957: 90 ST + Yen]. 
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99. Bsq i-zotz ‘frost, hoarfrost, ice’// ND: Chip -t'03di ‘glacier’, 
-t'@Q  -t' 03d ‘a glacier is formed, moving’, Nav -c'ós ‘frost’ (Li 
1938, Hoijer 1974). 

100. Bsq luia ‘adverse wind’/ Cauc *wilLfV ‘wind’ (Tab xar, Rut 
xbil X. 100y/ Sum Id ‘wind, to blow’ (B)/ ST *g-liy (Bn) = *liy 
(PS) ‘wind’ (Burm le, Lahu hd, Samong kəti STC 91, 114)// Yen 
*?ul'- ‘whirlwind’ (Imb w-it Dul’zon 1961: 160) [Bouda 1938: 21 
Sum + ST; Starostin Hyp 30 Cauc * ST + Yen]. 

101. Bsq *etur ‘snow’ > élhiir (S) ~ elur (AN, G) ~ erur (V) ~ 
edur (V)/ Cauc *wiuV ~ "[jj]àwtwV ‘snow’ (Check lo, Ing loa, 
Bats law, Ag iw, Tab jif Trub 240; Komm 443; Sommerfelt 1938: 
132)/ ST: Tib li-s ‘snow’, Waya li-ri (IST 145)// Yen: Arin lot ‘win- 
ter’ (Xelimskij 1986: 191)// ND: EAth *&(w) (Chip -lù "hard, fro- 
zen, solid’, Kato loo ‘frost’, Hupa k'idoo, -loy ‘hail’, Nav no id., 
Jic ?f-loh ‘ice’ (Go 117) [Trombetti 1926: 124 Bsq + Cauc; Nikolaev 
1991: 8 5.10 Cauc + ND]. 

102. Cauc (Lzg) *g'ori(a) ‘winter’ (Tab, Ag q'urd , Rut q'id Yen 
208)/ Bur kati (? qati) ‘hoarfrost’// Yen *gate ‘winter’ (Ket kate, 
Kott keti)// ? ND: Nav k’ééd ‘autumn’ [Starostin Yen 208 Cauc + 
Yen]. | 

103. Cauc *Gin?V ~ *Gin?V ‘summer’ (Lak y%, y”int-, Darg 
hani-ái Komm 456)/ ND: Haida q’in-at ‘summer’, q'in-h'el 
‘spring’ [Apparently with metathesis of the glottal element]. 

104. Cauc *mViwV ‘sun’ (Ad mafo, Tnd miti, Chech malX Trub 
275)// Sum mul, múl, mul, ‘star’ (B), mul ‘to shine, to radiate’ (T). 

105. Bur a-si (pl. a-sim-uc) ‘star’, (W) a-sum-un id.// Kus saar- 
naan ‘star’ (RT)/ ST: OCh *sen ‘star’, Hruso li-coy, Yatshumi 
cig"i, Tengsa lii-tin tin (Hyp 22; IST 177; Shafer 1947: 194)// ND: 
Haida sIn ‘sky, day’; Ath *sUn? ~ *cUn? ‘star’: Minto sen?, Chip 
tO3n, Nav's0? (K 57) [Bengtson NSC $ 74 Bur + ST + ND]. 

106. ST; Burm *khyap ‘month’ (Burling 1967: 87)// Yen: Ket xtp, 
Kip ‘moon, month’ (Castrén), Imb chaip, chip ‘noon’, Pump chep 
(Klaproth 1923: 176). 

107. Cauc *7léha ‘night’ (Akh reħa, Botl reka; Av rele-da ‘eve- 
ning’; Lak la#u ‘yesterday’ Bok 47; Gi 94)// ST: OCh *lia-s ‘night’, 
Burm ra, Lush zd-n DK 228; STC 100)// ND: Gal ħ'e?, Nav h’ee?, 
Lipan h’i? ‘night’ (Go 117). 

108. Bsq bez ‘afternoon’ (LM)// Cauc *bVsV ‘night, evening’ (Ing 
bijsa ‘night’, Ub z"a-pso ‘evening’)// Bur basa ‘halting for the 
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night; night or day (as a measure of time)// Yen *bis ‘evening’ (Ket — 
bis, Arin pis) [Bouda 1950a: 155 & Starostin Yen 201 Cauc + Yen]. 

109. Cauc *HéwinV ~ *HniéwV ‘dream, night’ (Lak šanu 
‘dream’, Bzht niše ‘night’, Lzg jif)// ST *chen ~ *sen ‘night’ (Tib 
m-chan-mo, Sbalti chan, Dandzong chen IST 81, 91)// Yen *si(n)- 
G ‘night’ (Kott Sig, Arin saj)// ND: Tlingit čun ~ Sun ‘dream’, Eyak 
cii3 (NDE) [Starostin Yen 203 Cauc + Yen; later (1989b: 64) he 
adds ST]. 

110. Kus duwu / du ‘earth’ (R)// Yen *tu?w- ‘clay’ (Ket tu? 
Pump tu- Yen 147). 

111. Bsq e-rroitz ‘slope, cliff, mountain range’// ST: Tib, Dwags 
ri ‘mountain’ (IST 114y/ Yen */i?X ‘mountain’ (Ket l’z?t, Kott d't 
Yen 159). 

112. Bsq kegi ‘summit, peak; corner, edge, border’// Cauc 
*terqwé (Darg ?urqi ‘mountains’, Av forgt ‘border’, Ing rarya ‘low 
mountain ridge’ HU 30; SZ 60)// Bur hürgo ~ (W) hurgó ~ horgó 
‘uphill, up, slope up, ascent'// Yen: Ket aya, Sym agéj ‘ans Ufer, 
auf den Berg, vom Feuer herunter’ (Bouda 1968: 159) [Nikolaev 
SZ 60 derives Hitt arha/irha- ‘border, line, row’ from Cauc]. 

113. Bsq mulho ~ mulo ‘small hill, montecito’// Cauc *mu falV 
mountain’ (Arch mul, Av meter, And mahar Gi 71y/ ST: Kuki- 
Chin *mual ‘mountain, hill’ [Starostin 1989: 59 Cauc + ST, in some 
Cauc languages this etymon has merged with Cauc *mVfwVIV 
‘nose’ (above, no. 17)]. 

114. Bur čiš ‘mountain, hill’ ~ (W) chis ‘mountain, peak’// Yen 
*Cirs ‘stone’ (Ket tirs, Kott st§ Yen 157)// ND: Eyak &is ‘beach, 
sand bank, gravel bank, sand, gravel’. 

115. Bsq arroka (BN, G) ‘rock’/ Cauc *rVq'(w)V (God reg'a ‘hill, 
mound’, Chech duq' ‘mountain ridge’ SZ 71)/ Bur (W) duq ‘hill, 
mound’ (Z)// ST: Kan rag” ‘stone’ (Bailey), Thebor rak’, Tib, Bu- 
nan b-rag, Tib rag ‘fruit stone, bead’, Mikir rak ‘fruit stone’ (IST 
137; Bodman 1985: 86)// ND: Eyak -duk'- ‘hump, hump-backed' 
[Nikolaev 1991: § 5.3 Cauc + ND; Span roca, Eng rock, etc. from 
pre-Romance *rokka TP 2: 47; Nikolaev SZ 71 derives Gk rdkhis 
‘back(-bone), ridge’ from Cauc]. 

116. Bur dan ‘stone, mountain’// ST: OCh *troy? ‘hill, rock’, Tib 
ru ‘hill’, Kach ú-dùp ‘peak’ (DK 184). 

117. Bsq hara-n (BN, L) ~ ara-n (S, AN, V, G) ‘valley, field’// 
Cauc *?#wVrV (Lak ?ar ‘plain’, Chech ?äre ‘field, plain, steppe’ SZ 
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61)// Bur har ‘nullah, ravine’ [Furnee 1982: 27 Bsq + Bur; Nikolaev 
SZ 61 derives Hitt hari- ‘valley’ from Cauc]. 

118. Bsq erreka ‘ravine, rivulet, arroyo’ ~ erréka (S) ‘ruisseau, 
ravin’/ Cauc *?VrVqV ‘ravine, gorge, rock’ (Ag rux ‘uSéel’e’ X 73)// 
Yen: Kott uruk ‘Bergthal’ (Castrén) [Polak 1967: 124, 140 sees DC 
substratal influence in Alb réké ‘torrent’, rik ‘rivière’ and Slav 
*réka id.].- 

119. Bsq ehe ‘wash water’// Cauc *fmX(w)V ~ *jimX(w)V 'ri- 
ver, stream (Hnz &Xu, Lak neX, Akh £Xe X 75; Gi 72)// ? Sum iku 
‘canal’ (J)// ST: OCh *ghaj ‘river’ (DK 307)// Yen: Arin ikai ‘river’ 
(Xelimskij 1986: 199). 

120. Kus taang ‘water’ (R)// ND: Haida tay ‘sea water’, Eyak 
tagh ‘waves’, Gal ta- ‘water’ (in comp.), Chip tà-, Nav tá- (Saphir 
1915: 553; NDE). 

121. Bsq baratz ‘garden, orchard’// Cauc *fwóróc'V ‘meadow’ 
(Tskh orus, Lzg urus X 72) [For phonology, cf. Bsq beltz ~ baltz 
‘black’ = Cauc *f?03X35*' V ‘black’ Etm § 60]. 

122. Bsq kheriu (S) ‘signe, geste, oeillade', kivia-tu (G) ‘to wink'// 
Bur yan- ‘to seem’, (W) yan- ‘to see, look’, yen ‘seen, visible’, a-gen 
‘unseen, invisible’// Sum kin, kíg ‘to seek’ (Ty/ ST *gen (Tib m- 
khyen-pa ‘to know’, OCh *kén-s ‘to see’ STC 51; N & SC 55; DK 311)/ 
ND: Haida gin ~ gen ‘to look’, gin-daa ‘to show (something), Tl Gen 
~ Gin ‘to look’, Nav gen ‘wait and see!’ (NDE; P § 295). 

123. Bsq e-zag-un ‘to know (connaitre)’// Cauc: Circ *c’ azə ‘to 
know, be acquainted with’ (Ad c’afa, Kab c'ar” Kp 21)// ST: Tib 
k-Cag-s ‘to know, understand’, OCh *£ók-s (Pejros & Starostin 
1977: 217). 

124. Bsq lo ‘sleep’, lo (egin) ‘to sloop’// Sum lu "liegen, schlafen, 
stehen’ (B). 

125. Kus cim-nan ~ cib-nan ‘I sleep’ (RT)// ST: Tib g-zim ‘to fall 
asleep, sleep’, Hruso Zum ‘to sleep’, OCh *shim? ‘to lie down to 
sleep’ (DK 264; Shafer 1947: 194)// Yen: Kott Same ‘dream’ (Ca- 
strén). 

126. Sum luk, lak ‘to wash’ (B), ‘to be clean, to cleanse, to 
wash’ (T)// ST *lu(w) (Bn) (Angami Naga re-lu ‘to bathe’, Garo ru 
‘to pour, OCh *lu ‘to swim’ STC 110, 147; DK 228)// ND: Hupa 
-luu, -le ‘to dive, swim under water’, Hare -lè, -là ‘to float’, Chip 
lé, -lé, lai ‘to dive, swim under water’ (Goddard 1911: 128; Hoijer 
1966: 503;'Li 1933). 
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127. Bsq edan ~ eran (V) ‘to drink’// Cauc *HVhwVnV ‘to drink’ 
(Tsez fatwa, Bzht Xuhal, Hnz Xuha, Khw Xiha Bokarev 1959: 
233)// ST *luj (Kach ləwi ~ lwi ‘to flow’, Lush lui ‘stream, river’ 
STC 48)// ND *haNH ‘to drink’ (Eyak la, Yak -lia, Nav -há P 8 35) 
[Nikolaev 1991: § 10.6 Cauc + ND; Starostin N & SC 63 Cauc + 
ST]. 

128. Bsq jan ‘to eat’// ND *yan ‘to eat’ (TI -yan, Mat -yan, 
-yaarn, Nav -yá, -yáá?, etc. P § 85). 

129. Bsq u-suki (S) ~ u-siki (G) ‘to bite’// Cauc: Circ *eáqa ‘to 
bite’ (Ad ya-cdga, Kab ya-zäg’a Kp 20); cf. Lzg *Xag'-un ‘to chew’ 
(Tal 299)// Bur dag (etas) ‘to chew’// ST: Tib cag &ag (byas) ‘to 
chew’/ ND *cax: Sar -càh, -càài (-càg-), -čač ‘to do with one's 
mouth or teeth’; Chip -t@iih, -t@iy ‘to bite’, -t@iy ‘to hold with 
one’s teeth, in one’s mouth’ (Li 1930; Li 1933). 

130. Bsq hil ‘to die, kill’// Cauc *?iwh'V ‘to die, kill’ (Circ 
*h' on, Hnz ih'a, Arch h'a-s, -u ħ'a-s, Rut -urgw- Trub 241; Komm 
445)// Sum ugs, Uge, UG? ‘to die, kill’ (B)// ST: OCh *hij ‘corpse’// 
ND: Haida h'a-daa ‘to kill’ (with pl. obj.) [Cirikba 1985: 98 Bsq + 
Cauc; starostin N & SC 63 Cauc + ST]. 

131. Sum tin, til, ti, ti-la ‘to live’ (B), ti-l to be alive, to live, to 
dwell, to let live’ (T)// ST: Tib s-ti ‘to rest’ Yen *?/e/?-te ‘alive’ (Ket 
eá-te, Arin a-tie Yen 147)// ND *tin: Eyak -tį ‘to live’, TI -ti ‘to be’, 
Nav -f£ ‘it lies, an animate being is there’ (P § 142). 

132. Bsq lan ‘work’// Cauc: Circ *la-Z(a) ‘to work, to wear out; 
work, misery, fault’: Ad laa, Kab läga (Kp 47)// ST: Tib la -s ‘ac- 
tion, deed, work’/ Yen: Ket ley ‘arbeit’ (Castrén)// ND: TI -nA, 
-nAn ‘to do’, Chip la ‘work’, -lé, -la ‘to make, cause’, Jic -léh, -ldd 
to do’, Mesc ld, lad, lit (P § 238) [Shafer 1957: 117 ST + ND; 
Tailleur 1958: 425 Bsq + Cauc + Yen]. 

133. Bsq joan ‘to go’ (< *i-oha-n)// Cauc *HV?wVn- (Krt -o Pan- 
la to go’, Tsez -a7a ‘to come’, Hur un- HU 32)// ? Sum gen /gen/ 
to go, come’ (B)// Kus un (R) = won (H) ‘road’// ST *?"á ‘to go, 
walk’ (OCh *w(h)dy, Tib s-og, Burm s-wah STC 167, DK 158y/ 
Yen *hVjV yn ‘to walk, go’ (Ket &jen, Kott hejan Yen 159) [Starostin 
Hyp 23 Cauc + ST + Yen]. 

134. Bsq e-thorri ‘to come, attend, proceed’// Cauc *?V-t' Vr- (Av 
t'wr-ize ‘to run’, Ad t'ara-n ‘to sport, gambo!’ (of horse) X 119; Kp 
18)// Sum tur, ‘to enter, bring in’// ST *tur (PS) (Lush tur ‘to 
hurry’, OChin *d(h)or id., Tib dur ‘to run’ DK 185). 
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135. Bur dal ‘up’, dal ‘up, above, uphill’, dal (etas) ‘to take up, 
raise, remove’, -a-dil- ‘to jump, leap’// Sum dal, dal-dal ‘to fly’ (B, 
J)// ND: Sar -dàl, -dddl, -dit, dil-£ ‘to fly’, Chip -dél, -del, -dú 'se- 
veral objects fly’ (Li 1930: 18; Li 1933: 129). 

136. Bsq erori ‘to fall’// Cauc *?VrVi(w)Vw- (Darg -ixe-s ‘to fall’, 
Bud arax- id., Akh lob- ‘to be poured’ Trub 240; Komm 443)// Sum 
ri ‘to fall, collapse’ (B). 

137. Bsq e-duki ~ edugi ~ iduki (G) ~ e-uki (V) ‘to have, 
hold’// Sum tuku ‘to have, marry’ (T). 

138. Bsq egi-n ‘to do, make’// Cauc *?aGV ‘to hold, take’ (Tskh 
-aqqa-s, Lzg q'u-n Trub 278; Komm 460—461)// Bur ga ‘take!, ga- 
n-as ‘to take’// Sum ak ‘to make, do’// Yen *-aq- ‘to take, hold’ 
(Kott ba-'dk- ‘halten’ Castrén) [Starostin N & SC 53 Cauc + Yen; 
cf. also Etr ac- ‘to have, do’ Orel & Starostin 1990: 63]. 

139. Bsq e-ma-n ‘to give’// Cauc: ? Arch maf ‘to give'// Sum mu 
id.// Kus ma ‘to take’ (H) [cf. Nahali ma- ‘to give’; Uhlenbeck 1924: 
586 Bsq + Cauc]. 

140. Bsq gal- ‘to lose, disappear, waste, spoil, perish’, etc// Cauc 
*?i-gwVI- ‘to lose, steal’ (Kryz gul-à3 X 136)// Bur gal- ‘to break, 
become broken’// Sum gul ‘to destroy’ (B, Ty/ ? ST *kway (Bn) = 
*kol (~ q-,'-7) (PS) ‘to hide’ (Kachin me-koi, Burm kwai STC 67) 
[Starostin N & SC 57 Cauc + ST]. 

141. Bsq eri ‘sick, sickness’// Bur ker- ‘to weep, cry, lament’// 
Sum ér, irg ‘to weep’ (B), ir - (ES) er ‘se lamenter’ (J) [Boisson 
1989a Bur,+ Sum]. 

142. Bsq'i-suri ~ ixuri ‘to flow, spill’// Cauc *SorV (Darg surat, 
Sara ‘lake, pond’ X 75)// Sum Sur ‘to flow’ (B), jaillir’ (J)/ ST 
*sywar (Bn) = *Sur (PS) ‘to flow, pour’ (Garo sol-, Dim di-sor 
STC 56y/ ND: Haida súú ‘pond, lake’, Eyak Si ~ 3jj ‘creek, 
stream’ [Starostin N & SC 62 Cauc + ST; Nikolaev 1991: § 5.17 
Cauc + ND]. 

143. Bur čūš- ‘to suck, suckle’// ST: Burm čut ‘to suck’// ND: 
Eyak c’u?c’ ‘to suck, smoke’, Mat -c'oos, -c'o?c ‘to suck, sip’, 
Chip -t@’y6 ‘to suck’, Nav -c’99s, -c' pgz, -c'ds id. [Shafer 1952: 16 
ST + ND]. 

144. Bsq a-dor ‘wheel’ (archaic?)// Cauc *truirV (Ag fur ‘wheel’, 
Tab fur ‘Wagen’ X 85, Bouda 1939)/ ST *rual (PS) (Lush hrual 
'to twist, roll’, Tib ril, rel round’, ril-ma ‘ball, globule’, OCh *run 
‘wheel’, *rol ~ ryol ‘to turn around’ DK 198, Bodman 1980: 88). 
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145. Bsq lema ‘rudder’// Cauc *h' amHV ‘roof, cover, lid’ (Bzht 
h'amo, Bagw k'ama, Av, And t'om Gud 61)// Yen: Ket lam ‘board’, 
Kur l’em, Yug l'a?m (Dul’zon 1961: 166) [Bouda 1957: 72 Cauc + 
Yen]. 

146. Bsq martx-ite ~ matx-ite [marč- ~ maé-] (AN, G) ‘sickle, 
machete// Cauc *miréV ~ *mürcV ‘sickle’ (Darg mirg, Chech 
mars, Ad -bZá) [Bouda 1949: 18 Bsq + Cauc; Militarev & Starostin 
1984: 39 compare Cauc with Berber *a-mraz (Tuareg Ahaggar 
amrah ‘faucille (à dents)’); if so, we have an exclusive mediterra- 
nean neolithic isogloss]. 

147. Bsq a-ska ‘trough, manger’// Cauc *é’dq'wV (Arch é'aq'” 
‘spoon’, Ub éaq'” ‘basin, tureen’, etc. KL 87)/ Bur čuq ‘sieve, 
measure of grain’, (W) chiq ‘sifting tray// ST *ček® ~ *Xek'" ‘to 
draw, ladle’ (Hyp 32)// Yen *si?X ( ~ -k, -g): Ket syok (pl. Sik-1) 
‘grosses langliches Gefáss aus Birke, in dem Fleisch aufbewahrt 
wird' (Donner 1955: 82)// ND: TI s'ix' 'dish, plate', Eyak c'aag-t 
‘dipper, bailer’, Chip t’ @ii ‘cup, dish’, Nav c'àà ‘shallow basket’, 
Gal kaac’a? ‘bucket’ (K 126; P § 224; Go 113) [Starostin Hyp 32 
Cauc + ST + Yen; Nikolaev 1991: § 6.8 Cauc + ND]. 

148. Bsq kaiku (V, G, AN, L) ‘wooden vessel or cup for collec- 
ting milk’// Cauc *qwáqwV (Læg XwaX ‘trough’ X 85)// ST *Kuk 
~ *Kuak (Tib khug-ma ‘pouch, little bag’, Garo khok ‘basket’ STC 
82)// Yen *qak- (Ket xék-te, xék-t, kik-ti ‘spoon’ Castrén)// ND: 
Haida gikw ‘basket’, TI qákw [Starostin Hyp 32 Cauc + ST + 
Yen]. 

149. Bur thali.o ‘wicker basket’, (N) thäle.o ‘open-mouth bas- 
Ket’, thaljo ‘basket for bread’ (SV 153)// ND: TI tddl ‘flat, open 
basket’, Chip tdi ‘kettle, pot’ (Li 1933) [Furnée 1982: 31 Bur + 
Gk thallis ‘basket’ + Georg talia ‘Beutel oder Sack aus Fell’, 
etc. |. 

150. Bsq untzi ~ ontzi ‘vessel, container, bucket; boat, ship’// 
Yen: Ket unt? ~ untei ‘basket’ (Castrén). 

151. Bsq lapi-ko ‘pot, kettle, cauldron, stew’// Cauc *h'ap'V 
plate, slab’ (Kryts k'dp-su ‘bread trough’ X 85)// ST *lyap (Bn) = 
“lép (PS) ‘flat, plate, slab’ (Tib leb-mo ‘flat’, Burm lyap ‘very thin’ 
(STC 48) [Starostin N & SC 58 Cauc + ST]. 

152. Bsq ogi ‘bread, grain’/ East Cauc *HVlgV (Akhw ?og ‘rye’. 
Bzht 76g ‘barley’, Chech fow ‘millet’) [Nikolaev SZ 61 derives Hitt 
halki- ‘grain, bread’ from Cauc]. 
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153. Cauc *raiwV (Av rax ‘milk’, Tsez rif ‘butter’, Darg daki 
‘fat’, *ho > Ad $a ‘milk’ KL 79)// Bur diltar ‘buttermilk’ [Nikolaev 
SZ 65 derives Hitt talka- 'fat' from Cauc]. 

154. Cauc "gon3V (Darg ganzi ~ ganz-uq ladder: Staircase’ X 
80)// Bur ganc? ~ gan ‘spindle, shaft// ND: Haida gddc' ‘house 
post’, Tl gdds’ id., Eyak ga.?c' ‘ladder’ [Nikolaev 1991: 6.15 Cauc 
+ ND). - 

155. Sum zig ‘wall, partition’, i-zig ‘partition’ (J)/ ST: Tib rcig 
to build, build up, wall, masonry’, OCh *cik ‘masonry’ (Bodman 
1980: 158)// ND: Sar -cik' ‘to build a fence’ [Shafer 1952: 16 ST + 
ND]. 

156. Cauc *?äln]g’i ‘house’ (And haq'u, "Cham hàáq'", Khw dq 
Gud 170)// Bur *hak(?)-: ha, pl. haku-tan ‘house, home, room, 
household’/ ND: Ath *yax? ‘house’: Ingalik yax, Kut zyéh, Chip 
ye, Han Zo, Sar -yáh (Hoijer 1963) [Bleichsteiner 1930: 322 Cauc 
+ Bur]. 

157. Bsq gune (AN, BN, L, R) ~ güne (S, BN) ‘place, site’ ~ une 
‘space, distance, moment’ (AN, V, G)// Cauc *GWinhV (Ad wana 
‘house’, Tsez qun ‘cabin, farmhouse’, Chech bun ‘house’ Trub 278; 
Komm 460)// ST *kyim ~ *kyum (BN) = *qim (PS) ‘house’ (Tib 
khyim, Miri o-kum, Mikir hem, Lush in, OCh *kun palace’, etc. STC 
26, 182)// ND: Chip ku-é ~ kj-é ‘house’, Hare khj-é, Nav kin [Trom- 
betti 1926: 126 Bsq + Cauc; Shafer 1952: 17 ST + ND; Pejros 1988: 
327 derives Austronesian *yumah = *Rumag ‘house’ from ST]. 

158. Cauc *bulh'V ‘house, shed’ (Av boñ’, Hnz bui, Hur purli 
HU 17)/ Bur balti ~ baldi ~ (W) balti ‘verandah, outside room’// 
Kus bdahi ‘house’ (G, H)// ST *pu/k/ ‘house’ [Starostin N & SC 60 
Cauc + ST + Nost *palyV ‘fortified dwelling’]. 

159. ? Bsq “lubi ~ *lobi in *zurtubi (zur ‘wood’) > zulubi (L, 
AN) ~ zurubi (BN, L, S) ‘ladder, stairs’ (distinct from zubi 
‘bridge’, from zur ‘wood’ + ubi ‘ford’) and/or lobio ~ lobi-ro (BN) 
fence, corral’// Cauc *hémp'V ~ *htmp'V (Lak lamu ‘bridge’, Darg 
yubi, Ad lamo-$o; Chech lami ‘ladder’, Ing loami, Bats lap’ 
Komm 446; Kp 44; Sommerfelt 1938: 132)// ST *lamH ‘road’ (Tib, 
Kan lam, Burm làm, Garo ram-a STC 32; Pejros 1988: 326) [Bouda 
1950: 143 Cauc + ST; for the semantic analogy of ‘bridge : road’, 
cf. Lat pont- ‘bridge’: Skt pantha ‘way, path, course’; for ‘bridge : 
ladder : fence’ cf. Indo-Iranian *saitu- ‘bridge’ : Slav *séti ‘net’; 
Nikolaev 1984: 71 derives Arm kamur ‘bridge’ from Cauc]. 
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160. Cauc *h'wile ‘saddle’ (Av, Arch h'ili, Lak k'ili, Darg guli 
Gi 110)// Bur tili-en ‘saddle’, -ltul- ~ (W) tul -, -Itul_- ‘to saddle (a 
horse) [The domestication of horses is too late for the common 
DC period; however, this may be part of the cultural lexicon indi- 
cating the later dispersal of "Macro-Caucasic" (Bengtson 1991 b, 
1991 e, 1991f)]. 

161. Bsq *hari, *hal- ‘thread’: hari, hal- (BN, L, S) ~ ari, al- (V, 
G, AN) (hal- ~ al- is the combinatory form)// Cauc *XalV ‘thread’: 
Lak Xal, Lzg yal (Ral), Rut u-Xur, Tskh u-Xara, Bud Xiri, Kryz 
Xi, Ag Xaj-at (X 87; Tal 317)// Yen: ? Kott tri ‘Faden’ (Castrén)// 
ND: Eyak Xehd ‘rope’ [Nikolaev 1991: § 6.1 Cauc + ND]. 

162. Bsq lerro ‘file, string, row’// Cauc: AV h’ur-, Khw jul- ~ lul- 
‘to twist’ (Gud 189); cf. Cauc *h’VIV ‘trap’// Bur -ltali- ‘to wind 
(thread), swaddle (cloth)’// ND: TI -l'un ‘to hunt on sea’ (i.e., with 
harpoon and rope), Chip -h’% ‘to set a snare, to lace a net, to tie 
(with a rope)’, da-h’a ‘fishing line’, h’ül ‘string’, h’üle ‘rope’, Sar 
Hul id, Gal h'uuli id., Hupa h'ohl, -h'ool? ‘strap’, Nav h’ödt, 
-h' ddl ‘string, cord, rope’ (P § 228; Go 117) [The meanings ‘string, 
cord’ and ‘trap, snare’ are reconciled in ND]. 

163. Bsq a-din ‘age’, a-din-tsu ‘aged, old’// Cauc: Nakh *dé(n) 
'day// Bur den ~ (W) den (2) ‘year’, den-kuS ‘age’// ST ? Hruso 
-dren ~ a-diat ~ o-ddia ‘year’ (< *rden ? Shafer 1947: 195) [Ber- 
ger 1956: 16 Bsq + Bur; Orel & Starostin 1990: 62 Cauc + Etr tin 
‘day’; for semantic analogy, cf. Eng year, Slav jara ‘spring’, Gk 
héra ‘hour, season, year’, etc.]. 

164. Bsq thini ‘summit, top’// Bur than-es ‘top, peak’, than-um 
‘high, tall’// ST *ten ‘top’ (Chin *ten, Tib s-ten ‘top’, m-ton ‘high’ 
IST 48) [Bouda 1950b: 39 Bur + ST]. 

165. Cauc *Hi-mic’V ~ *Hi-mi3V ‘end, edge’ (Av mic'-ir, Kab 
b3o X 71)/ Bur mus ‘end, edge, side, frontier’// ND: Ath *wes ~ 
*wez ‘riverbank’ (Hupa mis, Mat bis, Chip -béd-, Nav bis Go 111). 

166. Bsq erdi ‘half, middle// Cauc *-eh'i ‘half, middle’ (And 
b-ah’'u, Tnd b-ah’i, Tsez ro ho, Lzg j-uq', etc. Gud 183, Tal 307)/ 
Bur dito ‘two’, w-alto ‘four’, etc// ST *lày (Bn) = *haj (PS) 
‘middle, center, navel’ (Burm ăHai, Lush lai STC 65)// Yen *?al, 
*d-al ‘half (Ket a( DU, Kott äl- Yen 222) [Berger 1959: 24 Bsq + 
Bur; Starostin Yen 222 & Hyp 35 Cauc + ST + Yen; cf. similar IE 
forms: Skt árdha- ‘part, side, half’, Osset ärdäg ‘half’, etc. from 
DC?]. 
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167. Bsq ber-hezi ‘to separate, distinguish; district, region’/ Sum 
bar ‘scheiden, entscheiden, öffnen, Hälfte’/ ST *bra (Bn) = *phraj 
(PS): Kan bra ‘forked’, pra ‘spread, stretch’, Kach bra ‘scattered, 
dispersed’ (STC 40); Tib bar ’Zwischenraum’// Yen: Ket bar, in- 
bar, (d-)in-bal’ ‘(sein) Zwischenraum’ [Bouda 1938: 18 Sum + ST; 
Bouda 1957: 80 ST + Yen]. 

168. Bsq toki ‘place / parage, lieu, endroit’// Cauc: Circ *'ak'""o 
‘place’ (Ad Sapsug t’ak’” Kp 18). 

169. Cauc *?o-h’onu ‘bottom’ /Bzht o-h’o, Av t'inu, Arch, Lzg 
k'an, etc. Yen 204)// Bur tano ‘lower end of an animal's gut’; cf. 
tano ‘bastard’ (‘base born’)// Yen *kan- ~ *kam- (Kott hana 
‘down’, Arin xam-artu ‘low’ Yen 204)// ND (*h’aah): Chip -h'd 
‘buttocks, tail, hind part’, -h'à, -h'àyà ‘bottom’, Hupa - h’a? 'but- 
tocks, bottom’, Nav -h’ddh ‘bottom’, -h'àà? ‘buttocks’ (Go 117). 
[Starostin Yen 204 & Hyp 39 Cauc + Yen + ST *naik” ‘to sink; 
Nikolaev 1991 § 7.17 Cauc + ND]. 

170. Bsq anai ~ anaie ~ änäie (S) ‘brother (male speaking)’, 
ne-ba (V) ‘brother (female speaking)’// Yen *?efie ‘son-in-law’ (Ket 
eñ ~ ene, Kott ani ~ añe Yen 158)// ND: TI hUnXw ~ hUnX ‘man’s 
older brother’, Ath *-onay(e) = *-onaya ’older brother’: Chip 
-ünàyà, Tol onigi, Nav -tnai (P $ 27). 

171. Kus gita-sé ‘child’ (G, H)/ Yen *ga?t ‘children’ (Ket ka?t, 
Kott kat Yen 161)// ND: Haida glt ~ giit ‘son’, Tl glt ~ yIt ‘son’ (P 
§ 42) [cf. also Nahali gita ‘younger brother’; Ruhlen 1989a Yen + 
ND + Nahali; Gurov 1989; 43 Kus + Yen]. 

172. Sum na ‘person’, ni-ta, ni-tah ‘man’ (B)// Kus niyu ‘person’ 
(Ry/ ND: Tl na ‘tribe, people, Ath *-ne ~ *-n ‘person, people’: Sar 
di-nó, Nav di-né, Mat -nii (P § 19) [Bengtson NSC § 129 Sum + 
ND]. 

173. Cauc *hiwlV ~ *liwhV (l ~ D (Arch hele ‘man’, Ag def 
‘male’, Hur tur- id., Darg (dial.) gal ‘boy’, Chech -lo ‘-man (suffix 
denoting profession) HU 52)/ Bur (W) dul-äs ‘boy, lad, youth, 
servant’// Sum lú ‘person’ B, J) ~ (Emesal) mutu ‘man’ (B), lú- 
lu" ‘gens’ (J)// ST: *-la (masculine suffix) “used with words for 
animals (in Tsangla, Digaro, Nung, Kachin, Burmese-Lolo, Kon- 
yak, Garo-Bodo, Mikir, and Meithei);” (STC 96)// ND: Haida hádl 
‘husband’, Eyak tilaa? ‚man’, Yak lilia id. (P 22, NDE) [Indepen- 
dent but parallel processes of suffixation and truncation may be 
observed in cauc and ST]. 
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174. Cauc *jalsV ‘husband’, (Lak las, Av ros X 99// Yen: Pump 
is-et ‘husband’ ils-em ‘wife’, Kott litt ‘Mensch’ (Yen 155; Xelims- 
kij 1986: 209; Klaproth 1823: 176). 

175. Kus duwai ‘husband’ (R)// ST *do ‘to be related by birth 
or marriage’ (Kach do, Burm tau STC 59). 

176. Cauc *inhV ~ *Lin iV (Arch tenne ‘female’, ionno-| “woman, 
wife’, Darg zunu- ‘woman’ Trub 239, Komm 443)// Bur yen-iS ~ 
(W) yend-e3 ‘queen’// ND *inh (Hare c'e-line ‘woman’, Chip -lj-4 
‘daughter’, Sar -tf ‘co-wife’, Hupa h’in-t’e? ‘companion wife’ Li 
1980; Li 1933; Go 117; Hoijer 1956) [Bouda 1964— 606 Cauc + Bur; 
Nikolaev 1991: § 2.10 Cauc + ND]. 

177. ? Bsq -ska in neska ‘girl’ (if ne- is a separate etymon; cf. 
ne-ba ‘brother’, above)// ST: Tableng sikdw ‘woman, wife’, Mulung 
Ciko, Banpara sikau id., Garo AXik ‘wife’, me?-cik ‘woman’ (IST 
448)// ND: Kato č'ek ‘woman’, Dogrib Cikwe, Gal c'agkee id., Chip 
c'éké ‘woman, wife’ (Go 114) [Trombetti 1923: 488 ST + ND]. 

178. Cauc *nusV ~ *nosV (Bats c'i-mus ‘bride’, nus 'daughter- 
in-law’, West Cauc *nosa id., Hur na2-ardo ‘concubines’ HU 37)// 
Sum munus ~ (Emesal) nu.nus “woman, wife’. 

179. Bsq hauzo ~ auzo ~ dizo (S) ‘neighbor, neighborhood’// 
Cauc *[A] Vč wV ‘guest’ (Ad faé’a, Chech fiaga, And č'e Yen 225)// 
Bur os-in ~ Áu$o ~ ošo (SV) ~ (W) aus-in ~ ayts-en (Z) ‘guest, 
visitor// Yen: Kott ca-r ‘guest’ (Yen 225) [Bouda 1964: 605 Bsq + 
Bur; Starostin Yen 225 Cauc + Yen]. 

180. Bsq bero ‘hot’// Cauc: Tsez boboru, Khw bobolu ‘hot’ (Boka- 
rev 1959: 241)// Bur barbar-um ‘hot (taste); hot, ardent (temper); 
cf. bri ‘boiling’// Sum bar ‘briller’ (J)/ ST *par ~ *bar (Kan bar 
‘to burn’ tr., par ‘to burn’ intr, OChin *bar STC 50, DK 340). 

181. Bsq e-phel (BN, L, S) ~ e-pel (V, G, AN) ‘lukewarm, tepid’// 
Cauc: Circ *Pla ‘to burn, shine’ (Ad, Kab bla) and/or *Plo ‘to blaze, 
get hot’ (Ad, Kab pio) (Kp 46, 48)// Bur bal- ‘to burn’, bubülo ~ bul- 
bilo Tukewarm’/ Sum bil ‘to burn’ (T, J)// ST *plog (Kach prog ‘to 
be burned, as a house’, Mikir phlon ‘to burn the dead’ STC 40); cf. 
OCh *plew ~ *phlew ‘leaping flames’ (Bodman 1985: 153)// Yen: Kott 
pal ~ fal ‘hot, warm’, Assan pa' la, pfol-tu, pal-tu Castrén; Dul’zon 
1961: 167) [Bouda 1948: 186 Bsq + Cauc; Bouda 1950 b: 38 Bur + Yen; 
Berger 1956: 10 Bsq + Bur; Boisson 1989 a Bur + Sum]. 

182. Kus bhoq (R), bhrok (H) 'hot// ST *bok ‘white’ (OCh 
*bhdk, Garo gi-bok ~ gi-pok STC 181); cf. Kan bokh ‘hot’ (Bailey)/ 
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Yen *bo rk ‘fire’ (Ket bo?k, Pump buč Yen 161) [Semantics as in IE 

*bhel- > Slav belü ‘white’ vs. Olc bäl ‘flame’ Pokorny 1959: 119]. 
183. Sum kúm ‘warm’ (B)// ST: Baric *kam ‘to burn’ (IST 427). 

184. Kus gaaiwan ‘dry’ (R)// Yen *gaj- ‘dry’ (Kott zxuj-, Arin 
qoya Yen 164) [An alternative, or complementary, etymology is 
given by Starostin Yen 212, and Bengtson NSC $ 115]. 

185. Bsq hotz ~ otz ‘(to be) cold// Cauc: Av kač- ‘coolness, 
frost/// Yen: Pump kii£-idin, kyé-idin ‘cold’ (Dul’zon 1961: 184 
ND: Ath *k’az? ‘(to be) cold’ (Hupa k'ac', Mat k'ac, Nav -k'àz, 
-k'às); ? Haida k'ac'a-láár ‘hailstone’ [Uhlenbeck 1924: 585 Bsq + 
Cauc; Trombetti 1926: 129—130 Bsq + Cauc]. 

186. Cauc *[?;]gV or *?irGwV ‘to get/be cold’ (Lzg reqi-z, Hur 
e9-0, egi ~ igi HU 60)// Kus yo au ‘cold’ (R). 

187. Bsq gozo ~ goxo [go$o] (dim.) ‘sweet, tasty, gentle, soft, 
mild’// Cauc: Circ *q’as'”a ‘sweet’ (Ad ?as’”a, Kab raf’ Kp 65); 
East Cauc *q'C?VIéc'é' V ‘sour’ (Lak g’urt’-i8a X 107)/ Bur gas-ar- 
um ‘salt-sweet’// Sum kus, ‘miel, doux (J)// ND: Eyak q'ih ‘ran- 
cid, bitter, sour, spoiled’, Chip -k'úz ‘to be sour’, Nav -k' 08, -k' 66% 
‘sour, salty, brackish’, Mat -k'oo 25 ‘sweet’ [Nikolaev 1991: § 11.12 
Cauc + ND]. 

188. Cauc: Lzg &'uru ‘sour’, Kryz äi-zur-ä; Kab sor ‘bitter’, Ad 
stare ‘hot, bitter, sharp (taste) (X 107; Kp 16, 23)// ST *sar (OCh 
*sör ‘sour’, Kan sur-k, Lush thür STC 23, DK 341)// ND: Sar -zúú 
to be sour’, -ziw-aa?- ‘a little sour’ (Li 1930) [Shafer 1952: 17 ST 
+ ND]. | 

189. Bsq *Canhu ‘clean, pure’ > xahiü [Sahil] (S) ~ xahu (L, 
BN) ~ txau (AN, BN)// Cauc *3Vn f/u/ ‘clean, clear’ (Chech c'ena, 
Ub p'-c'a Yen 217)// Bur sistn-um, (W) sesén-um “clear, clean; 
slight, slender// ST *chiay (Starostin-Pejros) = "(t)syag (Bene- 
dict): OCh *shen + *zen? ‘clear’, West Tib sins-po ‘thin, clear’, 
Lush thiag clear, clean’ (STC 52-53, DK 255) [Bouda 1964: 607— 
608 Bur + ST; Starostin Yen 217 & Hyp 40 Cauc + ST + also Yen: 
Yug tul-en ‘clean, clear]. 

190. Bsq itsu ~ ütsü (S) ~ utsi (R) ‘blind, dark// Cauc *HócV 
~ *HöcwV ‘blind, dark’ (Av b-eca-, Botl b-ocu, Tnd b-ecow Bok 46; 
Trub 253)// ND: ? Mat -coi ‘to be blind’ [Bouda 1948: 192 Bsq + 
Cauc]. 

191. Cauc: Circ *daR”(a) ‘good’ (Ad daR"o, Kab daR”a Kp 17)/ 
Sum dig, düg-ga, duio ‘good’ (B), dag ‘to be/make good, pleas- 
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ant’ (T)// ST: Tib s-dug ‘schön, hübsch’ [Bouda 1938: 19 Sum + 


192. Bsq zuzen ‘right (rectus, justus)'// Cauc *c’in ?V ‘new’ (Tsez 
ec'no, Ub c'a, Bats c'in ‘nouveau’, c'ain ~ c'ani ‘propre, saint 
Yen 216; Sommerfelt 1938: 122)// Kus jinda /jina ri ‘new’ (R)// ST 
*sin ~ *sij (Burm saé ‘new’, Tib g-3in ‘good’ Yen 216-217) [Staro- 
stin Yen 216 and Hyp 21 Cauc + ST + Yen *tur-; note semantic 
parallels in Bsq, Bats, Tib]. 

193. Bsq tintin (V) ‘poquito / trés peu’, tin-gi (V) ‘un poco / un 
peu’//Cauc: Bzhti-/'ino ‘small’, Avhi-t'in-ab, Cham t'an-ab (X 107)// 
ST: OChin *tón 2'short', Tib thu, Kach gà-dün (DK 183)// ND: Haida 
t'Am- ‘thin and rounded’, Chip -t'ànè ‘thin’, Gal is-t’an’ ‘small’, Nav 
-tá Pí ‘thin (of cloth, skin, stone)’, -'7jh ‘little, tiny’ (NDE). 

194. Bsq txiki [čiki] [V, G, AN, BN) ‘small’ (beside tripi, ttipi 
in various dialectsy/ Cauc *3ik’V ‘short’ (Tab Zigi, And & ik k'u-b, 
Hur zugo HU 41); cf. West Cauc *"Ó'ok'"o ‘small, young, boy, 
youngster'// Bur (W) čiki ‘small’// Sum sig ‘thin, narrow’ (B), ‘pe- 
tit, humble’ (J)// Yen: Kott taki ‘short’ (Castrén)// ND: Haida 
c'iyaa ‘thin person’, Mat &'ix ‘thin’, Nav -c’ist, -c'ttst, -c' tht ‘to 
be small’ (NDE) [Uhlenbeck 1924: 584 Bsq + Cauc: Cirikba 1985: 
99 Bsq + Cauc; note parallels in European languages: Span chico, 
Cat xic, Ital zichi, Alb ciké ‘un peu’, from DC substratum (Berger 
1959: 38; Polak 1967: 143]. 

195. Bsq guti ~ güti (S) ‘few, little, little bit’// Cauc *kot'V ‘short’ 
(Lak kut'a-8a, Arch kut'i-tut X 107)// Bur khüt 'short'// Sum guds- 
da ‘short? (B)// ND: Eyak gut' ‘very small, tiny’ [Bouda 1949: 24 
Bsq + Cauc; Bouda 1964: 605 Cauc + Bur]. 

196. Bsq bethe ‘full, to fill’, i-phete ‘thick, fat'// Cauc *bVtV (Kab 
boda ‘strong, solid’, Chech butu ‘solid, dense’ Yen 202)// Bur but 
‘much, many, numerous, very’// Yen *bid- ‘solid, tough’ (Ket bi, 
Yug bit, bid-am Yen 202) [Bouda 1949: 44 Bsq + Cauc + Yen, Bouda 
1957: 94 Cauc + Yen; Tailleur 1958: 424 Bsq + Cauc + Yen; Staro- 
stin Yen 202 Cauc + Yen]. 

197. Bsq aski ‘enough’, asko ‘much’// Cauc *HVč aqwV ‘big’ 
(And b-eč'uXa, Lzg č'eXi X 104y/ Bur (W) Chik 'all// ST *tok 
‘enough’ (Tib chog-pa, Chin *tsyók IST 53)// Yen *suK- ‘fat, thick’ 
(Ket suk-n, Kott $uk-y Castrén)// ND: EA *ühk‘: Beaver -Citk’ 
‘big’ (Hoijer 1956) [Starostin Hyp 40 Cauc + ST + Yen; Nikolaev 
1991: § 11.2 Cauc + ND]. 
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198. Cauc: Botl bisi ‘greasy, fat’, Cham bes-ab, Hnz bos-eru (Gud 
90)// Bur bis (pl. bi$o) ~ (W) bes ‘fat’ (n.)// Kus biji ‘fat’ (adj.) (ED 
[Bouda 1964: 604 Cauc + Bur]. 

199. Cauc *awgV ‘much, many’, (Arch labXa-n ‘many, much’, 
Lzg luX ‘to a high degree’ Alekseev 1985: 106)// ST: BL *luk 
‘enough’ (Burm lauk > law?, Ahi lu?, Nyi lu STC 88). 

200. Kus manyi ‘many’ (R)// ST *mag (Trung ds-maz ‘big; ol- 
der’, OCh *mäg ‘eldest; great, principal’ STC 189). 

201. Bsq luze ~ litze (S) ‘long’// Bur yus-an-um ‘long, tall, distant’ 
[Bsq !-, (Cauc *-), Bur y- is regular, see table in introduction]. 

202. Bur daldal-um ‘wide’// Sum tál ‘wide’ (B, Ty/ ST *dhel ‘to 
spread, stretch’ (N & SC 62)// ND: Chip -tél ‘to be wide’, Sar -taal, 
Mat -teel, -teel, Nav -teel, -téél (Hoijer 1938: 77). 

203. Bsq *ha(u)ndi ‘great, big’ > handi ~ andi ~ aundi// Cauc: 
Circ *k^"a(n)do ‘much, many’ (Ad k*“anda, Kab kad Kp 57)// ? 
ND: Haida qoan ‘many’, Tl k'uun (P § 220). 

204. Cauc: Arch ba-sa ‘when’, God e-bu ‘what’// Bur be, (W) bo 
‘what’, be-se ‘why’ // Sum aba ‘who’// ST: Burm ba ‘what’, Karen 
bei ‘what, how’// Yen *wi-Awe- (Ket bi-SSe ‘who’ (masc. j. bil'a | 
‘how’, etc. (Yen 204) [Bouda 1950b: 38 Bur + ST + Yen; Bengtson 
Sum $ 27 Bur + Sum]. 

205. Cauc *ma (interrogative stem): Tnd ima-la ‘who’, Chech 
mi-la id., ma-sa ‘how much’, Lzg, Ag mu-s ‘when’ (Yen 204)// Bur 
men ‘who’, amin ‘which’// Sum ma-da/-na, me-na ‘when’, me-a- 
bi, (ki-)me-a ‘where’, àm ‘how’ (B)// ST: Kacari-Garo ma ‘what’// 
? Yen *wi-/we- (interrogative stem; see preceding entry) [Tailleur 
1958: 423 Cauc + Yen; Starostin Yen 204 Cauc + Yen]. 

206. Bsq al (G), ala (S) (question particle: Larrasquet 1939: 58; 
Saltarelli 1988: 3)// Bur al- (inflected for number and class: “These 
forms convey a vague kind of reference to something known to 
the hearer” ... "what's his name?”, ... “thingamy”, etc. Lorimer 
1962: 12)// ST BL *la, (interrogative suffix): Burm 14, Lisu là (Bur- 
ling 1967: 84); Cantonese *le (interrogative particle) (McCoy 1980: 
208)// ND: Haida hu ‘when’, Slave ?e-háú id., Chip -hd- (interroga- 
tive stem) (NDE; Li 1933). 

207. Bsq anu, ano 'to deny, refuse’ (Bouda 1949: 47y/ Cauc: 
Udi na, Tsez a-nu ‘not’// ? Bur na ‘not?’ (only after final verb; 
seems to be a loanword from IE)// Sum nu ‘not’// Kus dnio ‘not’ 
(R) [C£. Georg nu ‘not’, and similar forms in many languages]. 
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208. Sum la-, li- (negation used before prefixes /ba-/, /bi-/; 
Thomsen 1984: 190)// ND: Tl! ‘not’, Ul ‘don’t!’, Ath “a, *I- (nega- 
tive): Chip -lé, -lé, Chasta Costa fa, td ‘don’t’ [P § 258). 

209. Cauc *nV (demonstrative stem: Abkh, Abz no- ‘that’ (re- 
mote), Zsez ne- id., Hur a-nna ‘that’ HU 82)// Bur ine ‘he, she’, 
(W) ne, in ‘he’// Sum ne, ne.e, ne.en ‘this’ (animate), e.ne ‘he’, 
e.ne.ne ‘they’ (B)// ST: Khyang na-, Naga an (8rd person sing. 
pronoun)/ Yen *n (affix of the animate-active noun class)// ND: 
Haida nan ‘he, she, it, someone, one (indef.)’. 

210. Bsq -r- in ho-ri ‘this’, ho-r ‘there’, ha-r ‘that, yonder’, no-r 
‘who’, ze-r ‘what’, no-ra ‘where’// Cauc: Abkh ar-i ‘this’, ar-t ‘these’, 
ur-t ‘those’, Abz ara-sa ‘thus, so’, Circ ma-r ‘this’, mo-r ‘this here’// 
Sum 7i ‘that’ (T), urs; ‘this’ (B)// ST: Tib re ‘the, one, a certain, 
single, everyone, some’, Lpch a-re ‘this’, o-re ‘that’, -re ‘the’, OCh 
*re: ‘this, this is, to be right’ (Bodman 1980: 91) [Cirikba 1985: 97 
Bsq + Cauc]. 

211. Cauc *nV (nominal plural, e.g. Tsez es-na-bi ‘brothers‘)// 
Bur -n (pl. of nouns in object class)// Sum -ene (animate noun 
pl.)// ST *n (collective suffix)// Yen *-n(V) (pl. suffix) [Trombetti 
1923: 105 Cauc + Sum; Tailleur 1958: 419—420 Cauc + Yen; Topo- 
rov 1971: 115 Bur + Yen; Starostin N & SC 65 Cauc + ST + Yen]. 

212. Bsq -k (Plural suffix)// Cauc: Abkh -ka (pl. of non-reason- 
able’ class)// Bur -ko, -ko(-n) (p. of certain nounsy/ ND: TI -x' ~ 
-z'" (pl. or collective suffix), Ath *k(e), *kai (noun pl. suffix, 
e.g. Kato -k, Nav -ke, -kei) (P § 253) [Dumézil 1933: 136 Bsq + 
Cauc]. 

213. Bsq -z ~ -ez (instrumental suffix)// Cauc *-s(&): Abkh -as/ 
-S (inst.), Hur -(u)s (ergative), Chech -s (animate erg.), etc. (HU 
7b )// ST: Tib -s (inst.), Kan -s (agent), Dhimal -so (inst.) (Shafer 
1965: 448)// Yen: Ket -a$ (inst.-comitative), Kott -os (com.), -s(e) 
(inst.) [Tailleur 1958: 418—419 Bsq + Cauc + Yen; Cirikba 1985: 95 
Bsq + Cauc]. 

214. Bsq -la- (in -eki4a-(n) comitative)// Bur -ale -ele (locative)// 
ST: Tib la, Nyising alo (locative), Aimol, Lamgang -le ‘with, and’ 
(IST 195, 253)// ND: Haida ai ‘with, of’, Mat -t ‘with’, Nav -t, -il 
‘with, along with, together with’ (P § 255). 

215. Bsq -n (inessive)/ Cauc *nV: Abkh -n (locative), Nakh 
*-na (lative), Lak -nu (adverbial)// Bur -ane ~ -ape ~ -epe (comi- 
tative)// ST: Tib -na (locative), Lush na (postposition ‘place of’) 
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(Shafer 1965: 449)// ND: Haida -n, -p (general postposition), TI 
-n ‘with’ (also local postposition), Ath *-n, -p (local postposition) 
(Sapir 1915: 552) [Cirikba 1985: 96 Bsq + Cauc]. 

216. Bsq -ta- (locative, e.g. mendi-ta-n ‘on a mountain’)// Cauc 
*da (allative): Lzg, Ag -di, Hur -ta/-da (HU 75-76)/ Bur -ate ~ 
-ete (adessive)// Sum -ta (ablative-instrumental)// ST: Dhimal -ta 
(loc.), Newari -ta (dative), Thami -te (loc.) (Trombetti 1923: 679)// 
Yen *-ta (loc.) and/or *-di/-id (inst.)// ND: Haida ta-oan ‘alongside 
of, TI -taa-k” ‘in the middle of’, Ath *-ta ‘among’ (Sapir 1915: 
563). 

217. Bsq -ki ‘with’, -ki (adverbial, as in eme-&i ‘sweetly )// Cauc 
*k'E ~ *gE: abkh -gə (emphatic particle), And -gu id., Rut 
-ki ‘and, also, though’, Urt kui/kue ‘even, also’ (HU 96)// Bur ka ~ 
ke ‘and, if, when’, ke. . ke ‘both . . and’// Sum -ga- (coordinative, 
emphasizer). 

218. Bsq -(e)-n (past tense: Saltarelli 1988: 224)// Cauc: Abkh 
-n (imperfect), Chech -” id., Av -an (preterit), Tab -an, -un (ao- 
rist)// Bur -n- (pret.)// Yen -n- (pret.)// ND: Haida (-g)-an (simple 
past, experienced), Tl -in (decessive), -(y)-in, -(w)-un (past 
tense), Ath *-n: Sar -n, Hupa, Mat -n, -n, Chip, Nav -” (perfect 
suffix) (P.$ 292) [Dumézil 1933: 146 Bsq + Cauc; Tailleur 1958: 
420 Bsq + Cauc + Yen; Toporov 1971: 118 Bur + Yen]. 

219. Bsq edo 'or// Bur da ‘and’// Sum -da (coordinative/comi- 
tative postposition)// ND:.TI dé ‘indeed, so then’, Nav -dà ‘and, or’ 
(enclitic), -dó? ‘also, too’. 


EPILOG: The Dene-Caucasic People 


Much has been written here about sounds, words, and affixes, 
but what can we know about the people who spoke Proto-Dene- 
Caucasic? 

One problem that immediately comes to the mind of an anthro- 
pologist is the fact that modern DC peoples vary from Caucasoid 
types in the West (Basque, Caucasic, Burushaski) to Mongoloid 
types in the East (Sino-Tibetan, Yeniseian, Na-Dene). This divi- 
sion, in fact, coincides with Movius's Line, which for millennia has 
split Eurasia into distinct genetic and cultural zones. Starostin's 
glottochronology dates Dene-Caucasic "approximately to the 9" 
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and 8 millennia B.C." (Starostin 1989 b: 43). If this is so, popula- 
tions crossing Movius'5 line, in either direction, would have had 
ample time to assimilate culturally as well as genetically to sur- 
rounding peoples. Other macrophyla bear witness to the same 
type of racial variation: Afro-Asiatic is even older than DC 
(according to Starostin, ibid.) and its speakers vary from Cauca- 
soid in the northeast to Negroid in the southwest. Eurasiatic (or 
Nostratic) speakers vary from Caucasoid to Mongoloid in a way 
that parallels DC. So the racial problem is no problem. 

The recovered vocabulary of DC is consistent with Starostin's 
dates. The great majority consists of pronouns, names of body 
parts, names of plants and animals, simple descriptives, and other 
basic terms. Correspondences of numeral words are few and 
tenuous, which would be expected of a macrophylum of this time 
depth. (Starostins etymology for ‘hundred’ (Hyp 35) is 
anachronistic as well as phonologically improbable, and Yen *jus 
‘hundred’ is evidently a loanword from Turkic.) 

DC technological terms are all consistent with the late Upper 
Paleolithic period: awl, thread, rope, cord snare, strap, basket, 
wooden spoon, wooden bowl, trough, knife (originally of stone), 
arrow, fence. The house was possibly of a hurdle type (interlaced 
twigs), supported by a sturdy frame. Starostin (Hyp 33) posits 
one word for metal, possibly copper, which would have been free 
copper and not an indication of metallurgy. So DC culture was a 
typical Upper Paleolithic, hunter-gatherer culture. 

Where was the DC homeland? For such a far-flung entity, this is 
very difficult to determine purely by the linguistic evidence. Fle- 
ming (1991), basing his judgment on several lines of evidence, pla- 
ces DC and its sister macrophyla (Afro-Asiatic, Nostratic, and Ame- 
rind) in greater Iran ca. 45,000 B.P. (At that time, they must have 
been dialects of the same language.) Much later, he posits an “ea- 
stern flank" of DC passing through the Himalayan passes to the Ti- 
betan plateau and beyond, some heading north (Yen) and others 
northeast (ND). Greenberg (1987: 333) identifies Na-Dene with the 
Beringian culture (7,000— 10,000 B.P), which would jibe well with 
Starostin s chronology. Finally, Fleming credits the western flank 
of DC with carrying Neolithic culture and farming into North Africa 
and Europa (via Iberia, ca. 5,000 B.P). This is intriguing, but more 
definite answers will depend on future research. 
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In terms of population dynamics, the Sino-Tibetans have fared 
the best, thanks mostly to the great fecundity of the Chinese peo- 
ples. In North America the Na-Deneans have had mixed success: 
the Athapaskans expanded out from the Yukon area, the Navaho 
becoming the most numerous American Indian tribe north of Me- 
xico (through only about 150,000). European colonization took a 
heavy toll, and several languages (Tsetsaut, Galice, Mattole, etc.) 
are now extinct, and others, including the linguistically important 
Eyak, are moribund. 

Everywhere else DC languages have been recessive for centu- 
ries. Yeniseian (which once ruled a vast area between the Irtysh 
and Angara rivers) is reduced to one extant language (Ket, about 
800 speakers). Basque, Burushaski, and Caucasic all have lost ter- 
ritory within historic times; Sumerian is of course long gone, and 
Kusunda is "vanishing" (Reinhard 1976). 


Abbreviations 

of Languages and Dialects 
Abkh Abkhaz (Cauc) Ing Ingush (Cauc) 
Abz Abaza (Cauc) Jic Jicarilla (ND) 
Ad Adyghe (Cauc) Kab Kabardian (Cauc) 
Ag Agul (Cauc) Kach Kachin (ST) 
Akh Akhwakh (Cauc) Kan Kanauri (ST) 
Alb Albanien (IE) Khin Khinalug (Cauc) 
AN Alto Navarro (Bsq) Khw Khwarshi (Cauc) 
And Andi (Cauc) Krt Karata (Cauc) 
Arch Archi (Cauc) Kus Kusunda (isolate) 
Arm Armenian (IE) Kurd Kurdish (IE) 
Ath Athapaskan (ND) Kut Kutchin (ND) 
Av Avar (Cauc) L Labourdin (Bsq) 
Bag Bagwali (Cauc) Lpch Lepcha (ST) 
Bats Batsbi = Thusch (Cauc) Lush Lushei (ST) 
BL Burmese-Lolo (ST) Lzg Lezgi (Cauc) 
BN Bas-Navarrais (Bsq) Mag Magari (ST) 
Boil Botlikh (Cauc) Mat Mattole (ND) 
Bsq Basque (Euskara) MCh Middle Chinese (ST) 
Bud Budukh (Cauc) N Nagir (Bur) 
Bur Burushaski (Khajuna) Nav Navaho (ND) 
Burm Burmese (ST) ND Na-Dene 
Bzht Bezhta (Cauc) OCh Old Chinese (ST) 
Cauc Caucasic (“North Caucasic") Pump Pumpokol (Yen) 
Cham Chamalal (Cauc) R Roncalés (Bsq) 
Chech Chechen (Cauc) S Souletin (Bsq) 
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Chepang (ST) Sar Sarsi (ND) 
Chinese (ST) Slav Slavic (IE) 
Chipewyan (ND) Span Spanish (IE) 
Circassian (Cauc) ST Sino-Tibetan 
Dargi, Dargwa (Cauc) Sum Sumerian 
Dene-Caucasic Tab Tabasaran (Cauc) 
Dimasa (ST) Tib (written) Tibetan (ST) 
Eyak-Athapaskan (ND) Tl Tlingit (ND) 
Guipuzcoano (Bsq) Tnd Tindi (Cauc) 
Galice (ND) Tol Tolowa (ND) 
Georgian (Kartv) Tskh Tsakhur (Cauc) 
Greek (IE) Ub Ubykh (Cauc) 
Godoberi (Cauc) Urt Urartian (Cauc) 
Hittite (IE) V Vizcaíno (Bsq) 
Hunzib (Gunzib) (Cauc) W Werchikwar (Bur) 
Hurrian (Cauc) Yak Yakutat (ND) 
Illyrian (IE) Yen Yeniseian 

Imbat (Yen) 


Abbreviations of Sources 


American Anthropologist 

Boisson 1989b 

Bokarev 1981 

Delitzsch 1914 

(Drevnekitajskij) Starostin 1989 a 

Bengtson 1991b 

Grierson 1909 

Giginejsvili 1977 

Golla 1964 

Gudava 1979 

Hodgson 1857 

(Hurro-Urartian) Diakonoff & Starostin 1986 
(Hypothesis) Starostin 1991 

International Journal of American Linguistics 
Montiano & Urquijo 1976 


(Introduction to Sino-Tibetan) Shafer 1966-1974 


Jestin 1965 

Journal of African and Oriental Studies 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Krauss 1964 

(Kul'turnaja leksika) Starostin 1985 
(Kommentarii) Starostin 1987 

Kuipers 1975 

Lépez-Mendizabal 1960 

Mémoires de la Société Finno-Ougrienne 
(Na-Dene Etymologies) Ruhlen 1989b 
(Notes on Sino-Caucasian) Bengtson 1991a 
(Nostratic & Sino-Caucasian) Starostin 1989b 
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P Pinnow 1966 

Plantas Bouda & Baumgartl 1955 

R | Reinhard 1976 

RT Reinhard & Toba 1970 

STC '(Sino-Tibetan Conspectus) Benedict 1972 

Sum (Sumerian) Bengtson 1990b 

SV |S. Varma 1941 

SZ  (Severokavkazskie zaimstvovanija) Nikolaev 1985 
T Thomsen 1984 

Tal ' Talibov 1980 

TP 2 , (Thesaurus Praeromanicus 2) Hubschmid 1965 
Trub Trubetskoy 1987 

UCPL University of California Publications in Linguistics 


WBKM Wiener Beitrage zur Kunde des Morgenlandes 
X Xajdakov 1973 

Yen Yeniseian) Starostin 1982 

Z Zarubin 1927 
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Ths War of Words between ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
and Shah ‘Abbas 


by 
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(Green Hammerton) 


The first few years of Shah 'Abbas's reign witnessed great Uzbeg 
advances into the Iranian province of Khurasan. The young Shah 
was unable to stop them, yet he was determined not to lose 
Khurasan, for that was the part of the world where he had spent 
most of his life, and it was also a rich province, well situated on 
the trade route to India. He marched there five times in eleven 
years, appointed and re-appointed new governors to the major 
towns, whether they were under his control or not, but achieved 
little. However, thanks to the version of events put together by his 
official biographer, Iskandar Beg Munshi, and to his own letters to 
the rulers of India, Turkey, Muscovy and the khanate of Bukhara 
(Mà warä’:al-nahr), he managed to leave posterity with the im- 
pression that he was eager for action and achieved much, but 
would have achieved more if only he had been faced in Mà warä’ 
al-nahr by'a worthy enemy who stood his ground and who was 
prepared to fight him face to face, instead of running away. 

That this is erroneous can be seen from a careful study of the 
evidence available, including the large number of letters which 
he exchanged with the Uzbeg prince ‘Abd al-Mu'min from 1592 
to 1595. These letters have not been studied in depth before. They 
are mainly undated and many are extraordinarily similar to each 
other but the events referred to within them have made it possible 
to put the letters in what seems to be the correct order. This has 
been checked with the information gleaned from the accounts 
of contemporary historians and the comparison produces an 
interesting result. 
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Before examining these letters, something should be said about 
the geography of Khurasan and the historical background to the 
conflict. 

Khurasan is a large area of mountainous land which once 
stretched from Jajarm south-east of the Caspian to the Amu-Da- 
rya and the Hindu Kush in the east. From 1469 until 1506 it was 
ruled by the Timurid Prince Husain Baigara who took up resi- 
dence in Herat. When he died in battle, the Uzbeg ruler of Mà 
ward’ al-nahr, Muhammad Shaibäni,! whose family claimed de- 
scent from Gengis Khan's son Juchi, took over Khurasan, but only 
until he himself was killed in 1510. 

The Safavid ruler of Tabriz and Baghdad, Shah Ismä’l I, who 
had defeated and killed Muhammad Shaibani, then overran and 
annexed Khurasan. However, this was not accepted by Muham- 
mad ShaibänTs kinsmen. Determined on reconquest, the orga- 
nised several, often highly successful, expeditions into Khurasan, 
especially between 1524 and 1540 when they were led by an ener- 
getic young prince called “Ubaidalläh. However, although Herat 
fell into their hands more than once, they were not able to keep 
it, whereas the eastern part of the province, which was centered 
around the town of Balkh and which they reconquered in 1524, 
remained under their control. 

By the time Shah 'Abbàs came to the throne in 1587, the prov- 
ince of Balkh, bounded in the east by Badakhshan, in the south 
by Gharjistan and in the west by the Murghab and Heri rivers, 
had been governed in turn by four of Muhammad Shaibànis kins- 
men. These “Abulkhairid” princes were Kisten Qari,” responsible 
for the conquest of Balkh, who held it from 1524 until his death 
in 1547-1548, his brother Pir Muhammad I (1548-1567), his ne- 
phew Din Muhamad (1567-1573),? and his great-nephew, ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min whose rule began in 1582. The province had also been 


] Cambridge History of Iran (hereafter CHI), voL 6, The Timurid and 
Safavid period, pp. 121, 122, 124. 

2 Bacqué-Grammont J. L., “Une liste ottomane de princes et d'appanages 
Abul-khayrides," pp. 423—453 in Cahiers du monde russe et soviétique 
(1970 vol. XI-3), p. 438. Salahetdinova in Hafiz-i Tanish ibn Mir Mu- 
hammad Bukhari "Sharaf-namayii shakhi” chast 2 (Moskva, 1989), 
p. 278n. 278, makes his reign end a few years earlier in 1544. 

3 He was the son of Pir Muhammad IJ. 
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governed between 1573 and 1582 by an official appointed by 'Ab- 
dalläh II called Nazar BI. 

In the north of Khurasan the Safavids had also lost control of 
an area which included the towns of Marw, Abiward, Nesa and 
Darun. This was annexed in 1523-1524 by the distant relatives of 
the Abulkhairids who ruled the northern khanate of Khwärazm, 
mainly situated on the left bank of the Amu-Darya, between Haza- 
rasp and the Aral Sea. These princes were the inveterate foes 
of the Abulkhairids. Their mutual enmity had begun when Berke 
Sultan, whom Abū '] Khair had considered “like a son",* took 
advantage of the older man’s death in 1468 to pillage his encamp- 
ment. Abū ’] Khairs grandson, Muhammad Shaibānī, sought re- 
venge by attacking and killing Berke, and later seizing all the pos- 
sessions of Berke's sons. When Muhammad Shaibàni was killed, 
the khanate of Khwarazm, which he had conquered from Husain 
Baiqarà in 1505, was taken over by the Safavids and later by the 
Yadgarids, i.e. the descendants of Berke's father, Yädgär Khan, 
but, as with Khurasan, the Abulkhairids were determined on re- 
conquest. In 1538 *'Ubaidallàh managed to seize Urganj which was 
then the capital of Khwärazm and installed his son there as ruler, 
but this did not last. The Yadgarid prince Hajjim Khan defeated 
the Bukharan army and obtained the return of those Khwäraz- 
mians taken to Bukhara as prisoners.? Some years later HAjjim 
Khän became the ruler of Khwärazm and during his long reign he 
remained suspicious and hostile to the rulers of Mà warä’ al-nahr.® 

But to return to the particular dispute between Shah ‘Abbas 
and ‘Abd al-Mu'min. In 1587 the ruler of M4 ward’ al-nahr, 'Abdal- 
lah II, set off to conquer Khurasan, with a large army which in- 
cluded his son and heir, ‘Abd al-Mu'min, governor of Balkh. They 
marched to Herat and after a siege of nearly 10 months conquered 
the town. The following year the other major town of the prov- 
ince, Mashhad, fell to them, together with several other towns in 


4 Abt 1 Ghazi Bahädur Khan, Shajara-yi Turk, ed. and tr. Desmaisons P. I. 
as Histoire des Mogols et des Tatares par Aboul-Ghäzi Béhadour Khan, 
(StP., 1871— 1872), tr. p. 198. 

5 Abū ’l Ghz, tr. pp. 209-216, 240-246. 

6 Ibid., tr. pp. 272, 294. He reigned some 4b years, from the Year of the 
Horse 965, i. e. 965—966 (1558-1559) to the end of the Year of the Tiger 
(1010— 1011) i. e. March 1603. 
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the vicinity, including Nishapur, which in the 9th century had been 
the capital of Khurasan. Then in 1591 ‘Abd al-Muh’min seized Isfa- 
rä’In, Sabzawar and other towns in western Khurasan while other 
Bukharan troops began the task of subduing Iranian-held Quhis- 
tan in the south-west. 

The situation was serious. Shah “Abbas therefore decided that 
he would go himself to Khurasan in 1592 in order to reconquer 
the province. 

His previous attempts at intervening in Khurasan had been un- 
successful. The first had taken place in 1588, shortly after his 
accession, when he was 17. It had achieved very little. He arrived 
in the province in the autumn, far too late to save Herat and, 
although by then ‘Abdallah and ‘Abd al-Mu’min had left Khurasan 
and returned to the khanate, he made no attempt to retake the 
town. According to his biographer Iskandar Beg he was con- 
cerned that the siege would be lengthly and tiring, that food sup- 
plies for his troops would be inadequate and that ‘Abdallah might 
return to the province with fresh troops before the siege had en- 
ded. More to the point, he had no adequate siege equipment," and 
after arriving in Khurasan he received news that the Ottomans 
had marched into Iran, seizing Qarabagh in the north, together 
with Hamadan and Nehawand in central Iran. In view of the 
gravity of the situation he returned to Iran, only finding time to 
appoint a new governor for Mashhad and to have local officials 
arrested, either because he suspected them of treason, or because 
they were related to his overweening former guardian, Murshid 
Quli, whose death he had engineered on the way to Khurasan. 

Shah 'Abbàs's second attempt at intervening in Khurasan, in 
1589, was even less successful. Although he apparently wasted 
little time in responding to a plea for help from Mashhad - Iskan- 
dar Beg says he “left at once", Qadi Ahmad says he set off after 


7 Pamyatniki diplomaticheskikh i torgovykh snoshenii Moskovskoi Rusi 
s Persiei, ed. Veselovskii N. I., in Trudy Vostochnago otdeleniya Impera- 
torskago Russkago arkheologicheskago obshchestva, XX- XXIII, St P, 
1890-1898 (hereafter Pamyatniki), XX, p. 110. The Muscovite Ambassa- 
dor Grigorii Borisovich Vasil'chikov was told that the Shah did attempt 
the siege, but was unsuccessful because he “had no firearms," whereas 
the Bukharan side had firearms, cannons and muskets. 
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the second plea for help -? he fell ill on the first stage of his 
expedition, in Teheran. By the time he recovered Mashhad had 
fallen, its governor and garrison had been killed, so he gave up 
the expedition and remained in Iran. Shah ‘Abbäs’s decision came 
as a bitter disappointment to the many Iranian officials still hold- 
ing out in: Khurasan, who had at least tried to relieve Mashhad. 
Sulaimàn Khalifa, whom the Shah nominated to be governor of 
Mashhad, shared their disappointment. Convinced that he would 
never be able to take up his post if the Shah did not help with 
reconquering the town, he appealed to Shah ‘Abbäs’s second cou- 
sin, Rustam Mirzà of Zamindawar, to oust the Bukharans and take 
over the province. Rustam Mirza, who was ambitious and dissatis- 
fied with Zamindawar? readily agreed to help, but then, instead 
of marching on Mashhad, Herat or the other towns of Khurasan, 
he fought the Bukharans in Quhistan and Sistan and returned to 
Zamindawar. In view of this latest disappointment Sulaiman 
Khalifa decided to reconquer Khurasan for the Shah himself, but 
the ousted governors of Quhistan with whom he joined forces, 
persuaded him to help them first in Quhistan. 

While this was going on Shah ‘Abbas tried to tighten his control 
at home and in March 1590 he made peace with Turkey. The peace 
terms were onerous, but he would be free to deal with the armies 
of the khanate without fearing an attack in the rear, as in 1588. 
Even letting the Sultan have his nephew, Haidar Mirza, as a hos- 
tage, was worthwhile. The Iranian ambassador would explain in 
Muscovy that “he had (only) done so in order to keep the Sultan 
out of Qazvin while he dealt with the Bukharan ruler".!! Strength- 
ening his control over Iran was equally important, for the amirs 


8 Iskandar Beg, p. 412. Qäd1 Ahmad Ibrāhimī Husain! Qummi b. Mir MunshI 
Sharaf al-Din, Khulasat al-tawarikh, ed and tr. Muller H., Wiesbaden, 
1964, p. 49. 

9 Iskandar Beg, p. 407. He had already approached the prince before ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min's campaign. See ‘Abd al-Razzaq Samsam al-Daula Shah Nawaz 
Khán/'Abd al-Haqq b. Shah Nawaz, Ma’äthir al-umard, ed. MauláwI ‘Abd 
al-RahIm/Mauläwi Mirza Ashraf ‘Alt, Calcutta, 1888— 1896 (BD, III, 
pp. 434- | 495, about Rustam Mirza. 

10 Iskandar Beg, pp. 414—416, 477, 482—483. Malik Shah Husain b. Malik 
Ghiyath! al-Din Muhammad, hyd al-mulük, ed. Sutuda M., Tihràn A. S. H 
1344/1968, pp. 471—473. Mirza Beg b. Hasan HusaintI Junabady, Raudat-i 
Safawirya, BL Or 3388, f. 228b. 

ll Pamyatniki, XX, pp. 185— 186. 
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had become too independent under his father’s rule. He was de- 
termined to break their power and to force them to respect and 
fear him. Between 1590 and 1592 he put down rebellions in Isfa- 
han, in Fars and Kirman, in Azerbaijan and in Luristan. He forced 
his vassal, the khan of Gilan, to extradite Iranian rebels and had 
them all put to death, together with all their relatives. And when 
this caused the khan of Gilan to offer his possessions and his 
allegiance to Turkey,- the Shah sent his ablest general, Farhād 
Khan, to conquer Gilan. When this had been achieved Shah 
*Abbàs prepared to reconquer Khurasan. 

There is no doubt that he had intended to march on Khurasan 
for some time. An envoy had been sent to India in 1590— 1591 to 
inform Akbar of his intention and to ask the Emperor either for 
material help, or at the very least, moral support. The Muscovite 
authorities, on the other hand, were told in June 1592 that Herat 
and Mashhad had been recovered by Farhad Khan, although the 
amir had only set siege to Nishapur in 1591, abandoning this 
undertaking when he heard that Abd al-Mu'min was on his way 
to Khurasan.'? 

Shah ‘Abbas also wrote to ‘Abdallah. In a letter that was re- 
markably free from the usual courteous preambles he explained 
that for years he had been too busy dealing with rebels in Iran to 
take a proper interest in Khurasan. However, he now intended to 
reclaim the province and he wanted to do so peacefully, without 
causing more destruction. He did not want war, for war was a 
calamity, and he wanted the area to flourish. If “Abdallah refused 
to surrender Khurasan, then he, and he alone, would be respon- 
sible for the destruction that ensued. The letter ended with a 
warning that Shih ‘Abbas was prepared for war and was not 
afraid of “a few criminal Uzbegs”.!? 

Did Shah ‘Abbas really hope that his blunt letter would cause 
*Abdallàh to surrender the province? Probably not, but it was 
worth trying, for ‘Abdallah, who was nearly 60, may not have 
wanted to confront a young and ambitious ruler. In any case 'Abd- 
allah did not appear ready for a campaign in Khurasan. He had 


12 Pamyatnikı, XX, pp. 161—162. Iskandar Beg, p. 444. 
13 Abū 1 Qasim Haidar Ev-oghlI, Nuskha-yi jami‘a-yi murdsalat-i ula al- 
albab, BL Add. 7688, ff. 232a—b. 
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only recently set off for southern Khwärazm where he had seized 
the town of Marw and was preparing for further conquests. It 
seemed unlikely that he would abandon this undertaking in order 
to face a|very large, and determined, Iranian army. However, 
much to Shah *Abbas's disappointment, on hearing that he was 
marching to Khurasan, “Abdallah at once abandoned Marw and 
returned to the khanate. He then sent ‘Abd al-Mu’min to defend 
Khurasan and to answer the Shah’s challenge. It was just as well 
that Shah’ ‘Abbas had stressed his revulsion at the destruction 
caused by war. This would in due course help him to save face 
for he was not in fact willing to face the Bukharan army. 

‘Abd al-Mu’min rushed to Qaräbälchig, near the Caspian, in or- 
der to make enquiries about the Shah’s progress. Then he went 
to Mashhad and, having prepared the town for a siege, he wrote 
two letters to the Shah. The first letter was just as cutting as the 
one that had been received from the Shah. Challenging him to 
war or peace, ‘Abd al-Mu’min said he was ready for either, and 
suggested that if the Shah wanted peace he should relinquish his 
claim to Khurasan and retire to Iran. The peace settlement should 
be based on the historic agreement made in the 15th century be- 
tween the Turkman ruler of Azerbaijan, Üzün Hasan, and the Ti- 
murid prince Husain Mirza. ‘Abd al-Mu'min was referring to the 
decision by the Shah’s ancestor, Üzün Hasan, to leave the whole 
of Kurasan, from Balkh to a point west of Astarabad, to the Timur- 
ids,!4 i.e. an area larger than the one which the Uzbegs then con- 
trolled and which ‘Abd al-Mu'min would no doubt hope to con- 
quer. The implied suggestion that he was the Timurid prince's heir 
was incorrect, for there was no kinship between them, as Shah 
‘Abbäs would point out in his reply. Although the Abulkhairids 
had followed the Timurids as rulers of Mà ward’ al-nahr and Khu- 
rasan in the days of Muhammad Shaibänl, and had not given up 
their claim to Khurasan after the province was taken from them 
by Shah Isma’tl in 1510, their right to either was based on force, 
not on inheritance.!? 

14 CHI, p. 122. 
15 See Abü >| Qasim, f. 237a, for the text of this letter. See also ff. 237b and 


236b for references to this letter, which is paraphrased by Iskandar Beg 
on p. 452. 
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‘Abd al-Mu'min's second letter was in complete contrast to his 
previous one. This time there as a long preamble full of compli- 
ments for Shah ‘Abbas, although ‘Abd al-Mu’min still insisted on 
calling him ‘Abbas Mīrzā, as if he were still a prince and had not 
yet been proclaimed ruler of Iran. ‘Abd al-Mu'min then proceeded 
to advise the Shah against relying on the Khwarazmian princes, 
who were untruthful, or on the Geräill tribe of Astarabad who 
were highwaymen and robbers. He suggested that the route be- 
tween their lands be kept open for the benefit of traders and 
pilgrims, as in the days of Husain Baygarä. Finally he announced 
that he was sending a copy of the holy Qur’än with ambassador 
Pir Muhammad Qunghrät in order to strengthen their “unity and 
agreement".16 

The reasons for “Abd al-Mu'min's amazing change of tone were 
complex. His first letter, in Turkish, had been a hasty and angry 
reaction to a curt missive in which his country's soldiers and 
amirs were slightingly referred to as "criminal Uzbegs". Having 
thus made his protest, and established that Khurasan would not 
be surrendered to the Shah, he was able to revert to the usual 
style of Oriental diplomacy and, interestingly enough, this time 
he chose to write in Persian. In any case he may have thought 
that the "carrot and stick" approach was most likely to achieve 
results, and he knew that the Shah was bringing over a large army 
which he might not be able to deal with. It was therefore impor- 
tant to defuse the situation. It was equally worthwhile preventing 
the formation of an Irano-Khwärazmian alliance, for ‘Abd al-Mu’- 
min knew that his father intended to resume the conquest of 
Khwärazm in the near future. He also knew that Hajjim Khan had 
offered to help the Shah recover Khurasan and had even taken 
part in Farhad Khàn's abortive siege of Nishapur the previous 
year. Finally “Abd al-Mu'min's accusation against the Geräilt was 
aimed at showing goodwill towards the Shah, for the Geräili were 
an independent and aggressive tribe who controlled the area near 
Astarabad and interfered with trade, quite apart from the fact that 
they might support the Khwärazmian princes against ‘Abd al-Mu’- 
min and his father. 


16 Ibid., ff. 235b-6a 
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Shah ‘Abbas, who received these letters in Bistam,!^ did not 
hurry to answer but continued his march towards Khurasan, and 
this turned out to be a triumphant progress. First the inhabitants 
of Mazinan, near Sabzawar, rebelled on hearing of his approach, 
killing their Bukharan governor and regaining control of their 
town. Then the Uzbeg governors of the nearby towns panicked 
and fled, for fear that others might follow the example of the 
people of Mazinan. Shah ‘Abbds went to visit the newly-recovered 
towns of Jajarm, Sabzawar and Isfara'in, and sent a detachment 
of his army to retake Nishapur, but here too the Uzbeg governor 
panicked and fled. Luck was obviously on Shah 'Abbas' side, for 
he had recovered a large part of the province without recourse 
to arms. Yet a month later, after rewarding the people of Mazinan 
with tax exemptions and making several appointments to the 
newly-liberated towns, he left for Iran. Once again he had made 
no effort to reconquer Mashhad. 

Iskandar Beg is at pains to explain that this was due to the 
lateness of the season and the Shah's wish to spare both the Iran- 
ian troops and the holy city. However, he also mentions that the 
Shah had been told of large numbers of "Uzbegs" concentrating 
around Mashhad with sufficient provisions to withstand a siege, 
and this clearly determined the Shah's decision to "spare" the 
town. He also says that the Shah answered ‘Abd al-Mu'min from 
Jajarm demanding the surrender of Khurasan or else a decisive 
battle, and that ‘Abd al-Mu'min, after Challenging the Shah to 
battle in Jam, south of Mashhad, had left for Balkh.’® But the 
truth is rather more complex. 

The Shah wrote two letters in answer to ‘Abd al-Mu'mins se- 
cond letter. In the first, apparently sent from Jajarm some time 
after 29 Dhu al-Qa‘da/6th September, he began with an account 
of his recent movements which was intended to blame ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min for their failure to meet. On hearing of ‘Abd al-Mu'min's 
presence in Qaräbälchig, he had at once left his summer camp 
and hurried towards Bistam, but he was told that the prince had 
left Mashhad. After receiving ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s ambassador who 
delivered to him a copy of the Qur'àn, he remained for a while in 


17 This is claimed ın his eventual answer. Abt °l Qasim, f. 236a. 
18 Iskandar Beg, pp. 452—453. 
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the area in order to settle the affairs of Astarabad. Then he pre- 
pared to send back ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s ambassador, but this time 
he was told that “Abd al-Mu’min “had returned” from Mashhad, 
upon which he left at once (for Jajarm), hoping that news of the 
arrival of his army had caused the prince to “return” in order to 
meet him. 

^ Shah ‘Abbas went on to say that ‘Abd al-Mu’min was related 
neither to Husain Baiqará, nor to Üzün Hasan, the implication 
being that their agreement had nothing to do with him. A more 
recent agreement, however, was relevant, for it had been signed 
by Shah ‘Abbäs’s grandfather, Shah Tahmasp, on the one hand, 
and two of ‘Abd al-Mu'min's great-uncles. Kisken (Kisten) Qarà 
and Pir Muhammad, on the other. By this agreement, the Shah 
continued, Khurasan had been placed within the hereditary lands 
of the Iranian monarchy, while Mà ward al-nahr had been at- 
tached to the Chinghizid (Abulkhairid) princes.!? 

This was not quite correct, for, although Kisten Qarà had indeed 
reconquered Balkh from the Safavids, he cannot have signed a 
peace agreement on behalf of the Abulkhairids, as he was not the 
ruler of the khanate. If an agreement had indeed been signed, 
then it was an agreement between KüchkünjI Khan and the Shah. 
Furthermore the agreement would have recognised that Balkh 
had been ceded to Mà warg’ al-nahr, yet Shah ‘Abbas said nothing 
about Balkh in this connection. Clearly, therefore, he meant to 
insist on the return of Balkh, knowing full well that ‘Abd al-Mu’- 
min would never agree to that, sixty-eight years after it had been 
annexed by the Abulkhairids. The letter continued with a curt 
request to ‘Abd al-Mu'min to return Khurasan or else to choose a 
battle-ground where the question of Khurasan would be decided 
by the will of Allah. The Shad closed, mentioning pointedly that 
several thousand "servants of God and Muslims" would perish in 
such a battle. Thus, he implied, ‘Abd al-Mu'min would be held 
responsible for their deaths. 

In his second letter, which may have been sent from Isfa3’in, 
the Shah dealt more fully with various points in ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s 
letter.? After a more courteous beginning, in which he made re- 


19 Abd °l Qasim, ff. 237a—b. Iskandar Beg, p. 453. 
20 Abt ’l Qasim, ff. 236a-7a. 
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ference to the prince's illustrious family and called him a wonder 
of benevolence, he began by putting forward his own edited ver- 
sion of Khwärazmo-Safavid relations which he described as uni- 
formly friendly. He said that many of the Khwärazmian princes 
had waited on his ancestors and spent long periods at Court, re- 
ferring to Din Muhammad Khàn who died in 1552 as one of them, 
although in fact this prince and his brother ‘Alt had repeatedly 
raided and fought Iran.* He also mentioned that Hajjim Khan's 
son, Muhammad Quli, had been a page boy at his own Court, but 
conveniently forgot that this prince had gone on to attack Astara- 
bad in 1589, in revenge for being forced to march to Khurasan 
without pay the previous year. 

Turning to the Geräili and their interference with the free move- 
ment of pilgrims and traders, Shah ‘Abbäs warned ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
that they were related to the Safavids and would fight back, if 
attacked. He suggested that a peaceful solution be found to bene- 
fit both sides, which seemed to imply an understanding with the 
Geräili, based on paying them protection money, or Customs 
dues. 

Abd al-Mu'min's reference to the agreement between Husain 
Baiqara and Uzün Hasan was considered next and rejected once 
again as irrelevant, although this time the Shah took the trouble 
to temper his objection by pointing out that “innumerable years 
had gone by" since then. Shah ‘Abbas even tried to gain some 
support for the alleged agreement between his grandfather and 
‘Abd al-Mu'min's great-uncles by painting an idyllic picture of the 
friendship and love that united the two sides as a result, and the 
constant exchange of embassies between them. "Take your hands 
off Khurasan", he added, "for it is part of my inheritance and Mà 
warg al-nahr belongs to you”, but the sharpness of this statement 
was at once toned down by a lyrical description of the benefits 
of peace for both sides, and in particular for pilgrims, who would 
be able to go to the Ka'ba and walk round the holy sites, which 
would no doubt benefit both Shah *Abbas and ‘Abd al-Mu’min in 
the world to come. 


21 Abū ’l Ghäzl, tr. pp. 220—230, 254-255, 260—264. Hasan Beg Rümlü, AA- 
san al-tawdrtkh, ed. and tr. Seddon C. N., Baroda 1931-1934, text pp. 336, 
370, 387, 402—408, 413, 418, 421, 429. 

22 Pamyatniki, XX, p. 111. 
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Leaving the realm of euphoria, the Shah went on to explain 
his delay in sending back Pir Muhammad Qunghrät, laying much 
emphasis on his eagerness to meet ‘Abd al-Mu’min, and ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min’s equal determination to avoid such a meeting. He had 
intended to send the ambassador back from Bistam but thinking 
that, perchance,” ‘Abd al-Mu'min had come to Isfarä’Tn to meet 
him and settle the dispute one way or another, he rushed there 
with the ambassador and his army. This was absolute nonsense 
for the Shah cannot have believed that ‘Abd al-Mu'min would 
leave his safe position in Mashhad in the south, in order to fight 
a decisive battle in the north, in an area which was by then com- 
pletely overrun by the Iranian army. In any case if Shah ‘Abbas 
had really wanted to meet ‘Abd al-Mu’min in battle he would have 
sent his challenge and his letter from Sabzawar, which was far 
nearer to Mashhad, for he was there briefly before he went north 
to Isfarà i. However, as it suited him to portray ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
as a coward, he added that on arrival at IsfarY' in he was told 
‘Abd al-Mu’min had gone back to his father (i.e. to the khanate), 
whereupon he had dismissed Pir Muhammad Qunghrät with in- 
structions to explain to “Abd al-Mu’min that he would be prepared 
to grant him peace for the sake of the local Muslims, but was 
equally ready for war.” Pir Muhammad Qunghrät was ac- 
companied by an envoy from Shah ‘Abbas called Imàm Qult Bahä- 
dur who was entrusted with a verbal message for the prince. 

‘Abd al-Mu’min had not gone to the khanate. He was in the 
town of Jam, some 100 miles south of Mashhad, having retired 
there to assess the situation when the Iranian troops came to 
Nishapur, uncomfortably close to Mashhad. His reply was written 
in an exceptionally flowery and conciliatory, if ambiguous style, 
the main purpuse of which was to encourage Shah ‘Abbas to 
leave Khurasan without having recourse to arms, by persuading 
him that he had recovered control over the greater part of the 
province. This third letter was, for the first time, correctly ad- 
dressed to “Shah “Abbas” and the prince called him “brother” 
throughout. After a lengthy preamble, in which Shah ‘Abbas was 
compared to the moon and the stars, ‘Abd al-Mu’min agreed that 


23 Shd yad. 
24 Abū 'l Qasim, ff. 236b-7a 
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the Shah ought to spend more time in Mashhad in future, since 
his grandfather had conquered Jam and there were many holy 
tombs in the area that he might like to visit. This, he added, was 
mentioned "purely for (the Shah's) information". 

"Abd al-Mu'min then abruptly changed the subject and said 
that, as the Shah must be aware, he himself was having problems 
with his relatives. This was probably a reference to ‘Abd al-Mu’- 
min's cousin, Din Muhammad, then monitoring events in Quhis- 
tan, who was reluctant to come to his help, and it was aimed at 
giving the impression that ‘Abd al-Mu'min's hold on the province 
was weak and that he was ready to come to an understanding 
with the Shah. He went on to say that he only had a very few men 
stationed in Mashhad “for the sake of expediency”, that other- 
wise Khurasan was entirely in Iranian hands, and that he very 
much hoped that he and the Shah would meet.”° 

This letter was delivered to the Shah by Mırzä Khwäjah on 14 
Dhü °l Qa'da/21st September. By then Shih ‘Abbas had only been 
two weeks in Khurasan. Yet shortly afterwards he left Khurasan 
for Bistam. He did not wait for an answer to the letter sent with 
Pir Muhammad Qunghrät in which he challenged ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
to either peace or war. There was after all a danger that "Abd al- 
Mu'min might rise to the challenge and suggest a suitable battle- 
ground. Shah 'Abbàs certainly did not want to risk an armed con- 
frontation. Although he had decided not to besiege Mashhad be- 
cause of the great concentration of Uzbeg troops in the area, he 
wrote from Bistam, alleging that his decision was based on ‘Abd 
al-Mu’min’s assurance that only a handful of troops was stationed 
in Mashhad.” In fact he had first-hand information of the true 
situation, for he had gone south in the direction of Mashhad be- 
fore making for Bistam,?" in order to check whether the town was 
indeed as easy a target as Abd al-Mu'min had made out. 

Two days later Shah 'Abbàs wrote again from Bistam, answer- 
ing “Abd al-Mu' mins third letter more fully and blaming the prince 


2b Ibid., ff. 23b a- b. 

26 Ibid., f. 238b. This letter is not reproduced here, but it is mentioned and 
paraphrased in the Shah's next letter. 

27 Iskandar Beg, p. 454, says he marched back via Sultàn MaidänI where he 
found out, after interrogating Uzbeg prisoners, that all the Uzbeg troops 
of the area were concentrating near Mashhad. 
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for their failure to meet. His letter began with a general introduc- 
tion about the duty of princes to preserve peace and prosperity 
in the Jands accorded to them. He then mentioned the numerous 
princes who had been helped by his ancestors, such as the chil- 
dren of Husain Baigarä, the Mughal Emperor Humäyün and the 
various sultans of Khwärazm. He too would help all who sought 
refuge in his lands, and he would act energetically against anyone 
who came, like “Abd al-Mu’min, with hostile intentions. Turning 
next to “Abd al-Mu’min’s letter and to the expectation that he 
might have wished to visit shrines in the province of Jam, Shah 
‘Abbas answered that he had certainly meant to march there but 
(had given this up on hearing) that ‘Abd al-Mu’min had left the 
town, which proved that the prince was not strong enough to fight 
and that the expedition was therefore unnecessary. With regard to 
Mashhad, he explained once again that he had taken on trust what 
the prince had explained in his letter about the small numbers of 
troops left there "for the sake of expediency", and had decided 
not to besiege the town. He would now wait for an answer to his 
latest letter sent with Murshid Quli Aga Qaramänlü and would 
respond either with war, or with greater friendship and unity, ac- 
cording to the tone of ‘Abd al-Mu'min's answer. 

The letter ended with a promise that Shah ‘Abbas would reply 
to the letter sent with Mtirzà Khwajah about “peace and rectitude 
and contempt for enemies" after the safe return of Imam Qul 
Beg.”® This sentence must have struck ‘Abd al-Mu'min as particu- 
larly odd since the Shah had just answered practically every point 
made in the letter in question. Could it be that MIrzä Khwajah had 
delivered more than one letter and that another letter was indeed, 
as claimed by the historian Qadi Ahmad "so full of insolence and 
conceit that the Shah decided on war"? Qadi Ahmad adds that 
the Shah therefore “sent Nar ‘Alt Beg, one of his main qurchis, 
back with the ambassador, and wrote in answer that war was 
most suitable. With God's help, after Nauruz, the victorious flags 
would go to Khurasan, and (the Shah) would give orders for a 
battle and (the prince) would not be allowed to flee”. 


28 Abū ‘1 Qasim, ff. 237b-8b 
29 Qadi Ahmad, p. 97. N. B. Qädi Ahmad says nothing about the Shah’s expe- 
dition to Khurasan in 1592. He says that Farhad Khan went to Nishapur 
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It is not known whether or not this answer by the Shah was 
indeed written and sent off. However, as Shah ‘Abbäs was skilled 
in the art of bombast, he may have given such instructions pub- 
licly to Nar ‘Alt Beg, for they showed fearlessness and determi- 
nation to act, and would bring him much admiration at little ex- 
pense. The Muscovite authorities were similarly informed in De- 
cember 1592 that “Iri and Meshet” (Herat and Mashhad) had been 
taken from the Bukharans and that the son of the Bukharan 
(ruler) had run away from Mashhad.*° 

Two more letters were exchanged before the end of 1592. ‘Abd 
al-Mu'min's letter was intended to dissuade the Shah from remai- 
ning in Khurasan, and was probably written before he realised 
that Shah ‘Abbas had left the province. Although obsequious in 
parts, it was above all cryptic and patronising. It is sure to have 
infuriated the Shah. “Abd al-Mu’min began by explaining that the 
Shah's missive had taken a long time to reach him because it had 
been sent a roundabout way, via Nishapur and then Herat.?! The 
Iranian envoy had been taken to Herat, he added, so that he could 
assess the situation for himself and report to the Shah. 

The prince then reassured the Shah about the Qazaqs who were 
with his forces in Khurasan. They came from Tashkent and the 
Dashti Qipchàq and had no intention of staying permanently in 
Herat. They were not taking their goods and chattels there. He 
added cryptically that they were simply going through (Herat and) 
Jam "into Khurasan" and that they would cause no problems if 
the Shah’s officials did not trouble them. There was no need for 
the Shah himself to go to Mashhad (to intimidate them). Having 
thus asked for his Qazaq troops to be given a free hand in Khura- 
san, Abd al-Mu'min proceeded to advise the Shah against sending 
small parties of soldiers to Tun and Qarn. This was a mistake, an 
error in tactics, he explained. It was far more “expedient” for the 
Shah to keep his troops concentrated together in one place, and 


at the beginning of Muharram 1000/19 October 1591, having dissuaded 
the Shah from going to Khurasan. He besieged and took Nishapur, which 
caused 'Abd al-Mu'min to shut himself up in Mashhad and refuse to go 
out of the town. The Shah therefore ordered Farhad Khan to return to 
Iran. He was back in Qazwin by July 1592 and in Dhü °] hija/September 
1592, Mirzä Khwäjah delivered ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s letters to the Shah. 

30 Pamyatniki, XX, p. 174. 

31 Abii lQasim, f. 238b. 
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the prince swore by the Prophet that his advice was entirely disin- 
terested, although in fact the troops of the khanate were in 
serious difficulties in the area, the local governors having joined 
together in order to oust them from Quhistan. ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
then brought the letter to a close by expressing a sincere wish 
that the reign of Shah 'Abbas might continue for many more 
years. 

This letter may have been a model of hypocrisy and double- 
talk, but Shah 'Abbas's answer, which was sent with ‘Al Beg 
Sha' bàn Ughli, equalled or even surpassed it. After showering 
compliments on “Abd al-Mu’min, he thanked the prince for his 
letter “full of promises of peace and friendship”. Ignoring the prin- 
ces advice about tactics and his reference to the Qazags, he 
deliberately misinterpreted ‘Abd al-Mu'min's statement about his 
forces going via Jam to Khurasan as meaning that the prince and 
his forces were going via Jam to Khurasan as meaning that the 
prince and his forces were going to Herat via Jam, i.e. that they 
were retreating towards the khanate. He professed himself satis- 
fied with 'Abd al-Mu'min's assurances that the small number of 
troops left in Mashhad had been left there “for the sake of expedi- 
ency” and would cause no damage, so that there was no need for 
him to besiege the town. It was because he had relied on ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min's repeated statements that Khurasan was his, that he had 
given orders for the Uzbeg troops in Herat and Mashhad not to 
be attacked, and had made no effort to besiege either town. Hav- 
ing thus justified his failure to take action in Khurasan the Shah 
ended his letter on a threatening note. If ‘Abd al-Mu'min gave 
up Khurasan, then friendship would prevail between them and 
Muslims could travel through safely. If he did not, war would 
break out and he would use all means necessary to reconquer 
Khurasan.?? 

After this letter the correspondence lapsed for some years. Du- 
ring this time “Abd al-Mu'min and his father conquered Khwa- 
razm, ‘Abd al-Mu'min retook Nishapur and also crushed a rebel- 
lion in Badakhshan. His cousins, Din Muhammad and Bag! Muham- 
mad, regained the upper hand in Quhistan and went on to conquer 
nearby Sistan whose princes were the Shah's vassals. There was 


32 Ibid., 239a—b. 
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clearly a danger that their fame might eclipse that of ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min and in 1595 he prepared to re-establish his full control in 
Khurasan. Shah “Abbas also prepared for a major campaign into 
Khurasan. He was encouraged to do so by the Tsar, the Qazaq 
leader Tawakkul, and also the Khwärazmian princes who had 
sought refuge at the Iranian Court. The Tsar had taken a strong 
dislike to 'Abdallàh because he was supporting his enemy, the 
Siberian chief Kuchum. Tawakkul nursed a grudge against ‘Abdal- 
lah whom he had found ungenerous.? And the Khwärazmian 
princes felt that a successful campaign in Khurasan would enable 
the Shah to keep his promise and help them regain their patri- 
mony.?4 

The war of words between ‘Abd al-Mu'min and the Shah was 
resumed well before the beginning of the 1595 campaign. Prob- 
ably in autumn 1594, while the troops of the khanate were fighting 
in Kashghariya,°? ‘Abd al-Mu'min wrote to the Shah. In an aggres- 
sive letter, in which the Shah was addressed once again as “mirza 
"Abbas", the prince presented himself as a model of reasonable- 
ness and accused the Shah of bad faith. He made much of his 
own keenness to spread the rule of justice and compassion, as 
required by Islam. His overwhelming concern was to see that jus- 
tice was done, he added, and he went on to claim, with many 
references to God's kindness, that the Dasht-i Qipchaq, Kashgh- 
ariya, Badakhshan, Khwärazm and Khurasan were all under 
Bukharan control.” He then explained that so far he had been 
determined to maintain their good relations and "unity", which 
was why he had willingly disregarded the hostile rumours put out 


33 Pamyatniki, XX, p. 236. Kazakhsko-russkie otnosheniya v XVI—XVIII 
vekakh, ed. Kireev F. N., Alma-Ata, 1961, pp. 3-5. “Häfiz TanIsh b. Mir 
Muhammad al-Bukhärl, Sharafndma-yi Shaht or ‘Abdallähnäma, BL Or 
3497, f. 203a. “Abdallah had rewarded all those involved in capturing two 
rebel princes except for TawakkuL" If this will interfere with pagination 
(a certain amount of reorganisation is needed anyway because of a repeti- 
tlon on page 35) could I just have the first sentence up to "f. 203a"? 
Iskandar Beg, p. 468. 
See Mirza Shah Mahmdd b. Mirz& Fadil Churäs, TWrikh-i Mirza Shah 
Mahmüd-i Churds, ed. and tr. Akimushkin O. E, Moskva, 1976, p. 171 n. 
137 for the possible date of the campaign into Kashghariya. 
36 This was certainly wishful thinking in the case of Kashghariya and that 1s 
why it is assumed that the letter was sent during the Kasghariyan cam- 
paign. 
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against him the previous year. In contrast, the Shah had marched 
into Khurasan and had inflicted losses upon the Bukharan forces 
there, although with little profit to himself. 

After this apparent reference to a little known and minor cam- 
paign by Shah ‘Abbas against the town of “Tepe” (?) which, ac- 
cording to the Muscovite ambassador, Shah ‘Abbas had seized 
while ‘Abdallah was conquering Khwdarazm,?’ ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
turned to the subject of the Khwärazmian princes living at the 
Shah’s Court. They were intent, he said, on ruining the good re- 
lations existing between them. If the Shah valued these relations 
he would arrest the princes and send them to ‘Abd al-Mu'min. If 
he didn't, then ‘Abd al-Mu'min would know him to be hostile. 

Finally ‘Abd al-Mu'min demanded that the Shah preserve the 
peace in Semnan, for it was situated close to the border of Khura- 
san and was constantly visited by travellers from both countries. 
Strict orders should be sent there, prohibiting disturbances of any 
kind, whether they be the killing or imprisoning of a single per- 
son, or the seizing of any part of the area, for then the local people 
would be able to live in peace. After this thinly-veiled threat that 
he might take action in Semnan, either to save the peace, or to 
prevent Khwärazmian involvement, ‘Abd al-Mu’min concluded by 
announcing that he was sending back the Shah's envoy, Yar ‘Ali 
Beg.?? 

Shah ‘Abbäs, not surprisingly, took exception to this letter. He 
answered at length and began by admonishing the prince, telling 
him that such letters brought nothing but disrepute. If “Abd al- 
Mu’min considered himself a king, he should show wisdom. If he 
considered himself a soldier he should show more refined man- 
ners.?? Shah ‘Abbds went on to list the lands over which he held 
sway, and to regret the fact that he had not “had the pleasure of 
meeting" ‘Abd al-Mu'min the previous year? although he very 
much wanted to do so. He recounted at length the events leading 
up to the conquest of Gilan, followed by action (against rebels) 
in Mazanderan, Bistam and Astarabad, then gave an improved ver- 


37 Pamyatniki, XX, p. 286. 

38 Abū ’I Qasim, ff. 233b—4a. Hajji Mir Muhammad Salim, Sililat al-saldttn, 
Ethé-Sachau 169/Ouseley 269, ff. 150b— 1b. 

39 Adab. 

40 ie. between March 1593 and March 1594. 
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sion of the events of 1592 which stressed his own courage, deter- 
mination and fearlessness, as against ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s cowardice 
and untruthfulness. Having heard that ‘Abd al-Mu’min had gone 
from Nishapur to Isfarä’In, he had rushed there, although his army 
was not really large enough, only to find that the prince had left 
on being told of his approach, and had gone to Mashhad via 
Nishapur. Shah “Abbas followed towards Mashhad, but ‘Abd al- 
Mu'min had not stopped there: he had gone to Balkh via Jam. At 
this stage Shah “Abbas had received a letter full of goodwill from 
the prince, and that was why he had returned to Itan (and re- 
frained from pursuing him further). 

This time, however, he expected the prince to hold his ground 
and wait for him, for if "Abd al-Mu’min wanted to be a king, he 
must not flee the enemy. Shah ‘Abbas added that this year he 
would meet ‘Abd al-Mu'min in Balkh (if necessary). The whole 
area belonged to him, for he descended from the Prophet Muham- 
mad and whoever tried to oppose him would have cause to re- 
pent, both in this world and in the world to come. This apocalyp- 
tic threat was followed by a forceful declaration of intent regard- 
ing the Khwärazmian princes. He would help them and put them 
back on the throne. If ‘Abd al-Mu’min refused to co-operate, Shah 
‘Abbis would send 30,000 men to help them. They would also 
capture the prince, his wives and children, and ravage the whole 
of his land, in such a way that the destruction would be talked 
of until the day of Judgment. The prince's only salvation lay in 
submitting to the Shah's will, and he ought not to derive any satis- 
faction from the modest successes secured so far against the 
Shah's troops, when they were suffering from starvation.*! 

Shih 'Abbaàs not only threatened the prince. He sent Akbar the 
heads of the Uzbegs killed in Khurasan in 1593, and wrote to him 
separately to elicit support. He also appointed Farhad Khan to 
protect Damghan and Semnan on the frontier with Khurasan from 
further Uzbeg attack.“ As Farhäd Khan left for his new post on 


41 Abt ’l Qasim, ff. 2834a-ba. This letter is also reproduced in Hajj! Mir, ff. 
151b-4a, but with some slight differences. Here the Shah says that he 
will send 200,000 (instead of 30,000) men to help Hajjim Khan (not Nür 
Muhammad Khan). 

42 Riazul Islam, A Calendar of Documents on Indo-Persian relations 
(1500-1702), I, Teheran, 1979, p. 122. Abū °l Fadl al-"AllämI b. Shaykh 
Mubarak, Akbarndma, ed. Aghā Ahmad ‘AIT and ‘Abd al-Rahtm, Calcutta, 
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April 17th 1595 Shah 'Abbas told the Tsar’s ambassador, Andrei 
Zvenigorodskii, that he was sending “Fergat against his enemy 
Abdullah Khan now" and he himself would follow as soon as the 
ambassador was dismissed. He also made sure that the 
Muscovite was told how, in 1592, the Bukharan ruler had not 
waited to give battle at the place appointed by the Shah, but had 
left on hearing of his approach and had gone far into the depths 
of his country. 

Despite his announcement to Zvenigorodskii, Shah ‘Abbas was 
inno hurry to take action and Farhäd Khan received no instructions 
to march into Khurasan. The amir therefore settled in Qumas, set- 
ting up his summer quarters in Firüzküh, some 25 miles north-west 
of Semnan, and the Shah remained in Qazwin. The Shah was still 
there in June, when he was told by Farhad Khan that ‘Abd al-Mu’- 
min was known to be besieging Isfara’In. He at once ordered a 
general mobilisation, but remained in Qazwin and waited a whole 
month before setting off to join Farhad Khan in Firüzküh. From 
Firüzküh they marched together to Bistam and some time after 
leaving Bistam he wrote to 'Abd al-Mu'min. 

He began with a long and flowery preamble, then he referred 
to the many years of war between their peoples and went straight 
on to the attack. The successes which ‘Abd al-Mu'min had 
achieved in his first two campaigns into Khurasan were purely 
due to luck, he explained. The prince had been helped by the 
weakness and treachery of some of the Shah's officials, and by 
the fact that the Shah and his army had been busy in the west 
fighting Turkey. That was why he had managed to conquer certain 
towns. But when the Shah, after dealing with the rebel Qizilbash 
in his realm and making peace with Turkey, had marched to 
Khurasan, ‘Abd al-Mu'min had avoided meeting him in battle and 
had gone back to Balkh. In view of this, and also because Khura- 
san was not suitable for winter-quarters, the Shah had himself left 
for Iran. Last time the Shah had come to Khurasan (to meet him) 
"Abd al-Mu'min had left at once on hearing of his arrival. This 


1873-1887, M, p. 650. Shah ‘Abbds’s ambassador arrived in India around 
April 1594. Iskandar Beg, pp. 506-507. 

43 Pamyatniki, XX, p. 277. 

44 Iskandar Beg, p. 507, places this two or three months after Naurüz, i.e. 
between 21st May and 21st July. 
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time the Shah had heard that he was besieging Isfarà' and be- 
cause he was so keen to meet the prince he did not wait for his 
army to be gathered, but set off in haste with the few soldiers 
who were at his Court, reaching Bistam (from Qazwin) in only 20 
days. He would leave Bistam on (the first) Monday of Dhu °l hijja/ 
Tth August in order to meet ‘Abd al-Mu'min without waiting for 
his army, and it behove the Prince, as a descendant of Gengis 
Khan, to stand his ground and wait. He must not leave as he had 
done the previous year (in 1592). They must meet and fight and 
Allah would apportion the victory between them. 

The letter ended with a challenge and a warning. If the prince 
dreamt of ruling the world, he should be prepared to meet a small 
number of Qizilbash in battle, but if he left as he had done (in 
1592) without caring for his good name, then he should forget his 
dream.* 

Shah ‘Abbas also wrote to the governor of Isfara'In, promising 
to relieve him before the week was over, and if we are to believe 
Iskandar Beg, the governor persuaded ‘Abd al-Mu’min to grant 
him a seven day ceasefire during which he would settle his affairs 
before surrendering. When the prince received the Shah’s letter, 
Iskandar Beg continues, he was not convinced of its authenticity. 
He discussed it with his generals and they could not agree 
whether or not it was a fake. Those who thought that it had been 
sent by Farhad Khän in order to frighten him, and there were 
many of them, even persuaded the prince to put to death the man 
who brought the letter because of his part in the deceit. In the 
end it was decided to send spies to check whether the Shah was 
indeed on his way. Most of them were killed in a skirmish but 
some survived to report that he had reached Jajarm, some 50 
miles away, with a large army, whereupon ‘Abd al-Mu’min “fled 
to Mashhad”. At this stage Farhàd Khan persuaded the Shah not 
to march on Mashhad since the main object of the campaign had 
been to relieve Isfarà In, which had been achieved, and since 
‘Abd al-Mu’min was likely to sack Mashhad before leaving, which 
would cause unnecessary suffering to the people of the town. And 
so the Shah returned to Iran.*® 


45 Abū ’] Qasim, ff. 239b-240a. Iskandar Beg, pp. 507—508. 
46 Iskandar Beg, pp. 508—510. 
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So much for Iskandar Beg's version of events. As usual he tries 
to make the best possible case for his patron, but the two argu- 
ments outlined above are rather unconvincing, especially in view 
of the Shah's announcement, in his last letter, that he was very 
keen to meet the prince in battle, and his earlier warning that, if 
necessary, he would follow ‘Abd al-Mu’min to Balkh for this pur- 
pose. Another argument also presented by Farhad Khàn, and men- 
tioned in passing by Iskandar Beg, might have carried more 
weight with the superstitious monarch. This was that an advance 
to Mashhad could mean a reversal of fortune. However, the most 
important argument was probably the one mentioned in a letter 
from ‘Abd al-Mu'min which appears either to have crossed the 
Shah's letter, or to have been sent before the Prince knew that 
the Shah was on his way to Khurasan, ready to fight, and with 
enough (military) equipment to last for three years. 

In this letter 'Abd al-Mu'min began by giving his own simplified 
version of the 1592 campaign and tried to impress Shah ‘Abbas 
with his might. Without wasting too much time on preambles, he 
explained that after taking various Khwärazmian towns in 1592 
he had gone hunting in Qarabalchiq. While he was there he had 
been told that the Shah was on his way to Khurasan with an army, 
and as he had no soldiers with him he left for Mashhad which he 
then strengthened (with a view to a siege). At this stage, and 
without waiting for “Abd al-Mu'min's army to gather, the Shah had 
left for Iran and, as it was winter by then, ‘Abd al-Mu’min had not 
pursued matters any further. The following year he had not gone 
to Khurasan because ‘Abdallah had sent his armies against Kash- 
ghariya, and he himself had been busy putting down rebellions in 
Badakhshan and Kabul. This year, however, he and his father had 
set out to fight in Khurasan with sufficient equipment to last three 
years and his father would be setting up his winter quarters in 
Marw, while he himself stayed in Mashhad. On the way to Khura- 
san he had found out that the Shah also intended to go there and 
he was therefore waiting for him. If the Shah wanted to be a great 
ruler and a soldier, he should choose the way of honour. If he 
(did not) and he left for Iran (as in 1592), then ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
and his army would follow him there.*’ 


47 Abū ’l Qasim, f. 240b. 
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This letter which was delivered to the Shah by the Iranian am- 
bassador Imàm Quli Beg, whom ‘Abd al-Mu'min had kept with 
him since'1592, must have worried the Shah, and determined his 
less than glorious retreat. 

As for “Abd al-Mu’min, after he sent his letter, he found out that 
the Shah was indeed on his way and with a large army. This 
was serious, for his situation had changed for the worse and he 
could no longer count on reinforcements. His father had actually 
set off for Khurasan with a large army, but then he heard that the 
Khwarazmian princes had massacred the small Bukharan garri- 
sons and regained control of the country, so he changed direction 
and went instead to Khwärazm. He easily crushed the majority of 
the princes and they fled back to Iran, but one of them was still 
holding out in Hazarasp and "Abdallah was determined to stay in 
Khwärazm until he surrendered.* ‘Abd al-Mu'min was no more 
likely to get any help from his cousin DIn Muhammad who was 
in Quhistan and whom his father had apparently banned from 
entering Khurasan, nor could he rely on help from the governor 
of Herat, Qul Bäbä Kukeltäsh, with whom he was at loggerheads. 
Indeed, according to Iskandar Beg, ‘Abdallah had forbidden his 
officials and generals to help his son, ‘Abd al-Mu'min having re- 
cently demanded either his father's abdication, or at least Qul 
Baba’s resignation from his post at Herat.© In the circumstances 
"Abd al-Mu'min was unable to face the Shah’s large army. He had 
no option therefore but to leave Isfarä’In and withdraw to Mash- 
had. 

Shah "Abbas was delighted to hear that ‘Abd al-Mu'min had left. 
He entered Isfara'in the day after the prince's departure and ten 
days later he was on his way back to Iran. He was taking no 
chances that ‘Abd al-Mu'min might come back with reinforce- 
ments. However, he had not gone far towards Astarabad when he 
was told that 'Abd al-Mu'min was besieging Sabzawar. This was 


48 Iskandar Beg, p. 507, says the Shah had 20,000 men with him. So much 
for the statement in his letter that he only took with him "the few soldiers 
who were at his Court." 

49 Abt ’] Ghāzī text, pp. 269, 271. The prince in question was called Baba 
Sultän. Iskandar Beg, p 523, mistakenly says he made his last stand in 
Wazir, but according to Abū '1 Ghazi, although ‘Abdalläh’s did besiege 
Wazir, this was two years earlier and Bäbä Sultän was not in the town. 

50 Malik Shih, p. 358. Iskandar Beg, p. 550. 
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his chance to go back and force his elusive enemy to give battle, 
but he did not do so. This time even Iskandar Beg finds it difficult 
to gloss over his patron's less than heroic behaviour. After ex- 
plaining that the Shah’s main generals had been sent ahead with 
the baggage and (only) those men whose horses were lame, he 
tries to blame the Shah' advisers for his decision. They thought 
it “not expedient” for him to march to Sabzawar because most 
of his troops had gone off ahead and ‘Abd al-Mu’min had been 
reinforced, and the Shah followed their advice. He later changed 
his mind, however, having heard that the town of Sabzawar had 
fallen, that most of the townspeople had been slaughtered and 
that the Governor was still holding out in the citadel. He decided 
to try and save the garrison, and marched there with *very few 
soldiers", according to Iskandar Beg, but another Iranian his- 
torian says the Shah went to Sabzawar with 30,000 soldiers and 
it seems far more likely that he had a large number of men with 
him when he took his decision.?! When Shah ‘Abbäs arrived in 
Sabzawar, he was only in time to bury the dead, and ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min had left, or, to quote Iskandar Beg, he had “fled to Balkh". 

Shah ‘Abbas might have tried to retake Nishapur at this stage 
but once again he used the approach of winter and the lack of 
provisions in the area as a pretext for avoiding a siege and re- 
turned to Iran.®? 

The campaign had achieved little for either side. ‘Abd al-Mu’- 
min had failed to regain Isfarä’In and, although he had taken Sab- 
zawar and inflicted a brutal punishment on its inhabitants, the 
town had reverted to the Shah after his departure. The Shah also 
had little to be proud of. He had not fought the decisive battle 
which he claimed to be seeking and although Isfarä’in and Sabza- 
war had been retained for Iran, both towns, and especially Sabza- 
war, were in a pitiful state. However, Shah 'Abbàs was determined 
to claim at least a moral victory and to appear eager for war. He 
therefore wrote to ‘Abd al-Mu'min before leaving for Iran, chal- 
lenging him to battle. In this letter he began by complaining that 
"Abd al-Mu’min’s letter, received in Isfarà' In? answered none of 


51 QàdI Ahmad, ff. 287 a—b. 

52 Iskandar Beg, pp. 510-512. 

53 The date given for this is "Tuesday 6th Dh? °l hijja” but the 5th of that 
month was a Friday. Therefore the date in question has to be taken as 
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the points raised in his own letter. He refused to accept the prin- 
ce’s excuses for having failed to meet him in 1592. They were 
unworthy of anyone wanting to be a ruler, for such a person 
would have stood his ground and waited to meet his enemy in 
battle. (This time), he explained, he had sent Farhäd Khan ahead 
to engage the prince in battle at Isfarä’in, but the prince fled as 
soon as he found out that his spies, whom the Shah dignified 
with the name “vanguard” had been “defeated” by Farhäd Khan's 
vanguard. He went on to say, quite untruthfully, that he was hurry- 
ing towards Mashhad in order to visit the holy shrines and fight 
‘Abd al-Mu'min. He was prepared to give battle on any battlefield 
that the prince would care to name and the prince should not run 
away, for he would follow him. Going back to the events of the 
year's campaign, Shah “Abbas then insisted that he had only come 
to Khurasan in answer to the prince's challenge, as sent (the pre- 
vious year) with ‘Alt Yar Beg. He had not wanted to travel at all 
that year, but on getting the prince's letter he had rushed over to 
Isfara'I, getting there in (only) 25 days, taking with him a small 
number of soldiers who were at hand and not waiting for his army 
to be gathered. “Abd al-Mu'min's excuses were feeble. It was only 
proper to resolve their differences with a battle like the one 
fought between ‘All and Mu’äwiyya, and Allah would decide who 
should win, after which the two countries might at last have some 
rest, for both were exhausted due to the constant movement of 
armies through the land.?* 

This concluded the war of words. It would not be resumed. 
Shah “Abbas decided to forget about Khurasan. Clearly it would 
be impossible for him to reconquer the province until after ‘Abd- 
allah’s death, and this could not be too far off, since he was 62. 
In any case there was a chance that the growing discord between 
‘Abdallah and his son would weaken the Uzbeg hold on Khurasan, 
or even cause ‘Abdallah to surrender the province to the Shah in 
return for armed help against his son. Certainly the fact that Qul 
Baba Kukeltash began, shortly after the campaign of 1595, to send 
embassies to the Shah seemed encouraging in this respect. Shah 


either Friday 5th Dhu '1 hijja, i.e. 11th August, or Tuesday 9th Dhu 1 hijja,” 
i.e. 15th August. 
54 Abt ’] Qasim, ff. 240b- 1b. 
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‘Abbas waited eagery for some such development, and in the 
meantime he responded warmly to Qul Bäbä’s embassies.°® 

Three years later Shah 'Abbàs wrote again to ‘Abd al-Mu'min. 
This was to be his last letter to the prince. Its tone was far more 
insulting than before, not because he was determined to goad the 
prince into action, but because he was in a position of strength. 
He knew that “Abdallah had died, that the prince was unpopular 
and still in the khanate, whereas he himself was in Khurasan and 
on his way to Jajarm. Shah ‘Abbas also felt confident that he 
could reconquer the province because no one of any calibre was 
defending the main towns, the governor of Herat, Qul Baba Kukel- 
täsh, having been put to death and ‘Abd al-Mu'min's cousin Din 
Muhammad having offered his co-operation.®® 

In his letter Shah “Abbäs accused ‘Abd al-Mu’min of invading 
Khurasan each year while he himself was busy with internal prob- 
lems, then running away whenever he marched into the province, 
allegedly because his father would not allow him to fight the Ira- 
nian ruler. Shah “Abbas, however, was prepared to be magnani- 
mous. For the sake of the people of Khurasan, who had suffered 
much from the Uzbeg campaigns, he would accept the province 
back and declare a truce. He would even help ‘Abd Al-Mu’min to 
consolidate his power in Mä warä’ al-nahr. But if ‘Abd al-Mu’min 
was deaf to his offer of friendship, then he must not seek safety 
in flight, for Shah *Abbàs would pursue him as far as Bukhara.°” 

This letter was not in fact received by ‘Abd al-Mu’min, for he 
was murdered on his way to Khurasan. This time he might well 
have responded to the Shah's challenge. He was going into the 
province fully prepared and with a large army at his disposal, but 
he would have had to defend Khurasan against the combined for- 
ces of the Shah and Din Muhammad, and it is impossible to specu- 
late on the outcome of such a campaign. In the event Shah ‘Abbas 
managed to recover Khurasan withour besieging either Herat or 
Mashhad. He tricked DIn Muhammad, who had seized Khurasan 
after “Abd al-Mu'min's death, into leaving the safety of Herat and 
meeting him with vastly inferior forces near Rabät-i Partin. Din 


55 Iskandar Beg, pp. 515, 529, 547-548. - 
56 Ibid., pp. 564, 555, 559, 565. 
57 Ibid., pp. 565-566. 
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Muhammad fought with great courage and determination, but in 
the end his forces were defeated, and when his soldiers fled the 
battlefield Herat and Mashhad opened their doors to Shäh "Abbas. 

"Abd al-Mu’min’s unexpected death gave Shah "Abbàs the last 
word, but there is little doubt that throughout their "sparring- 
match" his deeds failed miserably to match his words. He made 
no effort to pursue ‘Abd al-Mu'min and force him to give battle. 
It seems unlikely that he ever intended to besiege either Herat or 
Mashhad, because a siege would have kept him away from Iran, 
where he was not totally in control. Furthermore, until his army 
was reorganised by the Sherley brothers after 1598, he had no 
adequate siege train. He just hoped to recover these towns with- 
out fighting, as he did in the case of many others in Khurasan, or 
else as the result of a battle in which he would crush the Uzbegs 
through sheer numerical superiority. And since ‘Abd al-Mu'min 
never disposed of an army of comparable size, he very sensibly 
refused to give the Shah this opportunity. “Abd al-Mu’min’s letters, 
with their mixture of bullying and cajoling, achieved their major 
aim, which was to get the Shah out of Khurasan by persuading 
him that he was about to be handed back the province. 

Shah ‘Abbas did eventually march to Balkh four years after 
“Abd al-Mu’min’s death. By then one of his protégés had ruled the 
province for some time and so many envoys had been sent to and 
fro that he knew exactly what to expect en route, but the ex- 
pedition which he had so often announced turned out to be an 
unmitigated disaster and was never repeated. 

Although he eventualy became known as Shàh 'Abbas the 
Great, he would owe this epithet to his successes against Otto- 
man Turkey and Mughal India, not to any achievement against the 
rulers of Bukhara. 
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The magnificent gold collection of Peter the Great housed in the 
Hermitage Museum in St. Petersburg has a number of openwork 
plaques that deserve special attention, since it has been the sub- 
ject of controversy for a long time as to its origin. Salmony (1947, 
1948, 1949, and 1952) favored a Middle Eastern influence and 
manufacture. Haskins (1961) suggested that stylistically and 
iconographically they belonged to the Pazyryk cultural region. Sa- 
rianidi favored a Central Asian manufacture (1985). Bunker re- 
cently put forth a case for Chinese manufacture for the Xiongnu 
(1988; Lecture at the Workshop in the Chinese and their Neigh- 
bors to the North, April, 1991). She concludes this on the follow- 
ing bases: 1. noting certain Chinese stylistic features of two pla- 
ques, which have a textile appearance on the back, 2. Chinese 
chronicles mention the luxury items traded to the Xiongnu by 
China for centuries, 3. the textile appearance on the gold plaques 
of Peter the Great appearing also on Ordos bronzes is a technique 
which might be related to the textile-reinforced laquerware made 
by Chinese craftsmen (Bunker: 1988) as well as 4. the appearance 
of a new iconography in northwest China and Inner Mongolia in 
the fourth and third centuries B. C. 

In the following I would like to bring up certain data that sug- 
gests that these gold plaques from the Hermitage with the textile 
relief on the back are Xiongnu and other nomad peoples' artifacts 
and thus far no concrete evidence can support Chinese manufac- 
ture. Geological, archeological, stylistic, iconographic and ethno- 
graphic data support this view. 
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Ancient China was poor in gold; the best examples of gold, such 
as dress hooks, have come from Han times (Encyclopedia of 
World Art,' Vol. 6. 1971: 445). Thus far no mines have been dis- 
covered south of the Great Wall dating to Han or pre-Han times. 
During the Han times gold was mined in the Altay and Yin Shan 
mountains. 

Siberia, the Altay, the upper Yensey, and Irtish areas abound in 
graves of miners from the Bronze age. Tools and graves of miners 
have been discovered with “... remains of leather sacks full of 
gold-bearing ore ...”; the graves also contained gold clasps and 
ornaments along with gold bars (Phillips: 1955; 171). Thus, the 
land of the northern nomads was abundant in metals, specifically 
gold which has been formed into ornaments at an early time. 


2. Archeology 


The earliest metal ornaments attributed to the ancestors of the 
Xiongnu appear as early as the Eastern Chou period (770-221 
B. C.) in the Ninxia, eastern Gansu and Ordos areas. The Xiongnu 
gold crown from Aluchaideng is dated to the Warring States 
period (476-221 B. C.) (Tian, Guo: 1986). 

Also a number of Xiongnu settlements have been excavated 
southeast of the Baikal area at Ivolga and Duren, near Ulan Ude. 
They are dated between the 2nd- 1st centuries B.C. Over two 
dozen such settlements were found in the Buryat region, Mongo- 
lia, and Ordos (Minayev: 1988; 31). These settlements were in- 
habited by Hsiung-nu and evidence of metalworking has been un- 
covered. Ironmelting ovens, weapons, bronze debris, and other 
wastes show intensive metal industry. There is also evidence of 
jewelry making since precious stones used for inlays were also 
uncovered (Minayev: 1988; 32). The existance of intense metal 
industry among the Hsiung-nu was clearly known by the Chinese, 
since we read in the chronicles that the Han emperors forbade 
the sale of iron to the Hsiung-nu for fear of it being turned into 
weapons (Jagchid; 1989; 108, 183). Chemical analysis revealed 
the use of very complex copper compounds for the casting of 
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bronzes. These were not found to have been used by the smiths 
of neighboring peoples (Minayev: 1988; 32). 

It has been noted that the animal style art in Siberia and in the 
Ordos is as old as that found in South Russia (Borovka: 1928; 
Minns: 1942). It is also widely known that this tradition can be 
traced back through the Tagar and Karasuk cultures, even if only 
in part. 

While not only the Xiongnu lived on these settlements deep in 
Xiongnu territory (there is evidence of Chinese masons and carv- 
ers), thus far there has been no Chinese metalsmith's grave exca- 
vated at these areas. The very few metal objects inscribed in Chi- 
nese characters are not enough evidence that Chinese craftsmen 
manufactured the gold plaques for the Xiongnu. Moreover, gold, 
silver, and bronze plaques that bear close resemblance (often ex- 
act copies of each other) to Peter the Great's gold plaques, with 
the textile relief on the back, have been found only in the Ordos 
and beyond the Great Wall in Mongolia, and objects of similar 
styles but of different materials were found in the Altay in the 
Pazyryk kurgans. So far, few such objects have been discovered 
south of the Great Wall. This is support for the view that neither 
the technique nor the style seem to be Chinese inventions. Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien wrote that the Chinese purposefully borrowed the nomad 
clothing, and the belt and buckle along with the techniques of 
nomad warfare in their attempt to defeat the nomads at their own 
game (Chavannes: 1895—1905, Vol. 5; 73 as cited by Grousset: 
1970; 20). 


3. Stylistic analysis of the Plaques 


The belt plaque is a typically nomad accessory. It's function was 
to hold the upper garment together with a belt, upon which other 
ornaments were fastened, befitting the rank of the wearer. The 
Ordos openwork belt plaques were not unique. We can find 
openwork bronze belt plaques at the Biysk burials, among the 
Pazyryk graves and at Tuekta (6th c.B.C.) (Rudenko: 1970; 
Fig. 76—c, 136-b. and p. 102). (See Fig. 1-3). This custom of 
wearing belts to show rank by the use of various metals survived 
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in many of the horse-riding societies across Eurasia, such as the 
Avars, Turks, Uygurs, and the Magyars. 

Rudenko (1970) as well as Haskins (1961) addressed the issue 
of provenance of some of the gold objects from Peter the Great's 
collection. Rudenko notes that the few gold objects at the Pa- 
zytyk burials have the same style as those found on the textile 
and wood artifacts in the graves. Therefore, he concludes 
that they were locally made and not imports (Rudenko: 1970; 
206-8). 

The boar-hunting scene gold plaque with the textile relief on 
the back (see Fig. 4) is suggested having certain Chinese features; 
(the hunting scene shows the flying gallop, Chinese-type trees, 
and weaponry — Bunker; 1988; Fig. 20.5) Yet there are more 
stylistic features in this and in the other gold openwork plaques 
that are distinctly nomadic and are an integral part of the animal 
style inventory. As Haskins pointed out (1961; 159-63) the hunt- 
ing plaque exhibits the saddle type, the costume of the rider, the 
treatment of the horse’s mane and tail, which indicate intimate 
familiarity of the maker with nomadic customs and tradition. 
Moreover, the use of gold and turquoise together was favored by 
the nomads (Erdy: 1990). The Chinese do not consider turquoise 
to be a precious gem, but rather a stone befitting barbarians 
(Laufer; 1913; 30). 

However, we can go further in the analysis of the similarities 
of the gold plaques with the textile relief and objects in the Altai 
and Ordos finds. Let's look at another gold plaque (see Fig. 5). 
This is a rectangular one with two dragon-like figures (Bunker; 
1988; Fig. 20.8). The creatures are confronted in a mirror image, 
a distinctly Hsiung-nu feature. They are inlayed in a certain man- 
ner as are other gold ornaments of the Xiongnu, and those of the 
Siberian collection: the eyes, ears, tendons, claws, wings are 
picked out in glass, paste, or turquoise. Specifically the hooves, 
claws and borders of the rectangular plaques have the teardrop- 
shaped inlays. These are strongly reminescent of the Pazyryk felt 
designs, and the bronze plaques featuring teardrop shapes for the 
very same body parts. The two figures flanking the tree of life is 
also not a Chinese arrangement, and neither is the curly-nosed, 
crested, wolf-type head of the dragon-like figures on this plaque. 
The curled-up nose for Chinese dragons appear first in Han times 
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(Borovka: 1967; 86). However, the exact likeness of the curly- 
nosed wolf head with a crest on its head from this gold plaque 
can be seen in wood carvings in the Altay burial, near Biysk (5th 
c. B. C.). (See Fig. 6) (Rudenko: 1970; Pl. 113-c, and Fig. 87). 

Looking at a third gold plaque with the textile relief (Bunker 
et. al.: 1970; Fig. 20) — the tiger and fantastic wolf combat — we 
see a typical animal style scene found not only in the Ordos 
material, but also in the Pazyryk inventory (see Fig. 7). 

We discussed the curled-up nose of the wolf which is like the 
ones found on Ordos plaques as well as in Pazyryk (tattoed on 
the man in barrow 2.) and also on the wooden horse briddle in 
Pazyryk (mentioned above). 

The tails of both animals and the crest of the wolf ends in griffin 
heads. This also has innumerable parallels in both Pazyryk and the 
Ordos. The same griffin-headed antler and tail endings can be seen 
on the Rho-shaped plaque from Verkne-Udinsk (See Fig. 8) 
(Bunker: 1988; fig. 20.6). This gold plaque with the textile relief on 
the back has a number of other animals modelled on its body. This 
feature appears also on the carved wooden crest of a griffin with 
a deer head in its beaks at Pazyryk, barrow 2 (see Fig. 9) (Ru- 
denko: 1970; Pl. 141). Also ample examples can be found among 
the 6th C. B. C. Bash-Adar remains of the flame-like treatment of 
the tiger's fur and the special way the tiger's claws are all on the 
same plane (see Fig. 10) (Rudenko: 1970; pp. 268-9). The Ordos 
bronzes also show a number of these tigers with these features 
(see Fig. 11-12) (Tian and Guo: 1986; 87, 93, 94, 177). 

The above discussion has demonstrated that the nomadic fea- 
tures on these gold plaques — as well as on other materials — 
have a long tradition in the Siberian high Altay. The “Chinese” 
features of the dragon-like creatures are from the steppe tra- 
dition. Moreover, the origin of the dragon, some of whose features 
appear first in the Han times, is still open to debate. Therefore, 
the analysis above shows that these plaques are not suitable to 
demonstrate Chinese stylistic influences. They rather suggest that 
"... a Siberian provenance is perfectly acceptable for ornaments 
made for the Xiongnu elite ...” but not only for the 
“... cruder bronze versions ...”, but also “... the stylistically 
related examples of gold and silver plaques.” (cf. Bunker: 1988; 
224). 
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Another aspect that cannot be ignored is the content and meaning 
of the gold plaques. We see that they again form a part of the 
nomad art seen in the Altay and the Ordos. This suggests that the 
peoples whose material culture shares a particular kind of artistic 
monument must have shared a very similar social organization 
and world view, and long iconographic tradition. 
The bronze and gold plaques can be placed into three cate- 

gories: 

1. Narrative themes 

2. single animals/paired animals/multiple animals 

3. animal combat or predation 


(There exists another group of Ordos plaques, those with geo- 
metric zigzag designs, or lattice-like construction, but these are 
not involved in the present analysis. ) 

As Bunker points out, the textiled boar-hunting gold plaques 
have no precursors in either the West or in Chinese art. There are 
only later examples in later Han China or Koguryo, Korea (1977: 
123). However, there is nothing surprising about this, since the 
hunting scene depicts two nomads, and hunting with a reflex bow 
from a galloping horse was an activity the nomads practiced. The 
legends and heroic epics of the Magyars, the Turks and the Mon- 
gols abound in the description and importance of hunting. In The 
Hungarian origin legend two hunter brothers on horseback pur- 
sue a stag of uncommon size and beauty, endowed with magical 
qualities that after several disappearances leads them to a new 
homeland. There is also a similar Xienbi legend (Wei Dynasty 
documents). 

The data above shows that the art reflects some of the values 
of the nomad culture, as does the oral tradition. 

Jacobson examined the animal style art from a symbolic view- 
point and found a symbolic system that reflects the cosmogenesis 
and mythical tradition of the steppe dwelling peoples from the 
Caucasus to the Ordos. The symmetry, predation, merging of bod- 
ies, and metamorphosis seen in the steppe animal style art are 
symbolic representations of the life/death cycle, emphasizing 
transformation, and renewal (Jacobson: 1991). 
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Another study examining the various griffin types of Eurasian 
steppe art revealed another system: the images of the various grif- 
fin types (from eared-raptor to the human-headed winged feline) 
reflect the social, political, and religious world view of the steppe 
nomads. Supported by detailed historical, archeological, and eth- 
nographic evidence the study reveals a complex iconography. It 
shows the belief in the importance of the role of the sacred king, 
his descent from the celestial griffin, which is his totem, and his 
various roles as shaman. These are all manifested in the art, de- 
picting griffins and scenes with these creatures (Horvath; 1990). 
It can be mentioned here that the study on the griffin types (Horv- 
ath) and the study on the symbolic system (Jacobson) comp- 
lement each other. The vital role of the shaman, in his control 
over life, death and rebirth, as well as the importance of the 
sacred ruler, and his responsibility for the life and well being of 
his people, certainly bear out the belief in the cyclical nature of 
life of which the ruler is a vital link. The art depicts his import- 
ance, life, transformation, death and rebirth. Further studies in 
these areas will be revealing. 

One further note is worthy of mention. The raptor-beaked equid 
or cervid that appears on the Verkhne-Udinsk plaque (3rd- 2nd c. 
B. C.) is contemporary with a rho-shaped wooden belt plaque (see 
Fig. 13) from Katanda in the Altay (Rudenko: 1970; Pl. 140-e). 
The shape of both plaques and the style of the modeling of the 
beaked horses with the antlers whose tips end in griffin heads, 
are similar. This is an animal that is unique, indeed it does not 
live in the physical world. Suggestion for its possible interpret- 
ation comes from the folklore of the Turcic and Mongol peoples. 
Many nationalities in northern China and Mongolia (Mongol, Man- 
chu, Ujgur, Yugur, Daur, Oregen) - as well as the Magyar oral 
tradition tells of the hero's ("bátor's") horse, who, like himself, is 
endowed with supernatural powers, and is a very important figure 
in the heroic epics and folk tales (Winner: 1958; Lórincz; 1981). 
We will not be surprised either at the magical quality of the sto- 
ries, or at the beaked horse, if we also note that the Buriats con- 
sider the four most powerful shamanic animals to be the eagle, 
the deer, the bear, and the horse (Holmberg; 1927; 507). The merg- 
ing of the raptor (beak) and the horse (body), and at times even 
the third, the deer (antlers) of these shamanic animals seen in the 
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art of the Xiongnu and on the Pazyryk monuments must be of 
special social and cosmological significance, and not a monstrous 
or coincidental artistic fancy. The interpretation that these com- 
posite creatures are beaked horses — with or without antlers — 
representing the magical wingless flying horse of the folktales 
and epics of the nomads, and are also utilized by shamans, was 
introduced by M. Érdy (1990). 

Therefore, it would not be wrong to say that the objects de- 
picted on these gold, silver, and bronze plaques had a very strong 
symbolic and social significance in nomad societies, and that 
these were, as Jacobson has pointed out, quite uniform through- 
out the steppes, unique to this area and not a borrowing from 
other cultures. 

Because of the reflection of the cosmology and social values in 
steppe art, it is highly unlikely that the Chinese Han court would 
send these gold objects as gifts to the Xiongnu. These plaques 
depict the strength and celestial origin of the shan-yü (Xiongnu 
emperor) in symbolic terms. This would have represented the 
shan-yü as an equal to the Han emperor. Giving such a gift would 
have meant the Han emperor acknowledged the Xiongnu shan-yü 
as another emperor, something the Han would have done under 
no circumstances. The Chinese chronicles abound in the records 
of the indignation of the Han court at the audacity of the “bar- 
barian" Xiongnu shan-yüs who stubbornly refused to give up the 
claim of celestial descent and admit their inferiority to the Han 
(Barfield: 1989; Jagchid: 1989). 


Concluding remarks 


Let us summarize: on the basis of the discussion above we are 
forced to conclude that the gold and bronze plaques with or with- 
out textile relief on the back are of nomad concept and workman- 
ship. We can say this because: 

1. There is ample evidence that shows that the Altay, Mongolia, 
the Outer, Baikal area, and the Ordos had a long bronze, silver, 
and gold casting tradition. These areas were also very rich in raw 
materials: copper, tin, and especially gold. China in pre-Han times 
had few gold mines. Very few gold objects have been found in 
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pre-Han times. There exist some embossed sheets. Several gold 
cast sword hilts were dated to the 5—4th century B. C. 

2. À large number of gold, silver, and bronze pieces have come 
from north of the Great Wall: northern China, Mongolia, and the 
Outer Baikal. Yet not many of them have been studied scientifi- 
cally. Therefore, most of the plaques are not yet accessible in the 
literature. This data, however, is still evidence for local workman- 
ship, and that the so-called cruder bronzes were not the copies 
of “more perfect" (Rudenko: 1958; 121) non-nomad-made gold 
examples. 

The uniquely nomad iconography of the gold plaques are not 
new. They correspond to those found on other rich nomad relics 
made of a variety of other materials at Bashadar and Pazyryk. 
Later they are found on metal ornaments in the Ordos and the 
Outer Baikal areas by early Han times when the Xiongnu began 
to consolidate power. They can be found as far as Xinjiang at this 
time period. (See Fig. 15). 

From this time there is documentary evidence that note the 
political strength and cultural wealth of the Xiongnu. There was 
abundant material influx into China. Yen-t'ieh Lun (1st century 
B. C.) recorded the quantity of goods that was flowing into China 
from nomad lands. He writes that "... Thus a piece of Chinese 
plain silk can be exchanged with the Xiongnu for articles worth 
several pieces of gold ... that is to say, foreign products keep 
flowing in ... Novelties flowing in, the government has plenty," 
(Esson: 1931; 14-15). Jacobson notes “... nomadic goods, im- 
agery, values, and mythic structures penetrated into the Chinese 
sphere through the avenues of tribute and diplomacy as well as 
by trade (Jacobson: 1985; 144). Thus, the direction of artistic in- 
fluence in this period comes from the steppes southward to 
China. 

3. The textile-backed casting technique does not disappear 
from among the nomad cultures with the waning of Xiongnu 
power. It can be traced westward. One example surfaces in Tilya 
Tepe on a pair of round turquise-studded gold shoe buckles. It 
was found in the royal Kushan burial (ca. 100 A.D.). It is well 
known that the Kushan royalty had nomadic origins (Sarianidi: 
1985; 42, and Pl. 124). In the 7th century this textiled technique 
appears in the Carpathian Basin among the numerous examples 
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of Avar openwork bronze belt ends. (See Fig. 14). In addition, the 
graves of Avar metalsmiths have been discovered, complete with 
the tools of their trade (László; 80-82). The avar metalwork has 
many features in common with those gilded bronzes that were 
found in Minnusinsk burials of the 4th century (Fettich; 1937; 63— 
59). The Inner Asian nomadic origins of the Avars is well known. 
All this indicates that the Avars had their own smiths who knew 
how to cast not only in bronze, but also in gold, since significant 
amount of Avar gold jewelry has been unearthed in the Carpa- 
thian area (László; 80-81). 

This data prompted my question following E. Bunker's presen- 
tation (Pittsburgh, 1991). I requested more information about the 
existance of graves of metalsmiths to the east of the Avar terri- 
tory. Her answer was that so far no metalsmiths’ graves have been 
found among the Chinese sites, most of which have not yet been 
published. She also said, “... there are no such things as nomadic 
foundry sites, such as those from late-late Han ...” However, we 
must remember that the settlement sites at Ivolga and Duren dat- 
ing from early Han (2nd-Istc. B.C.) indicate the existence of 
foundries 'with intensive iron, bronze and jewelry making indus- 
try. This data needs to be taken into account when in search for 
the provenance of not only the gold plaques of Peter the Great 
discussed here, but also those found among the inventory of me- 
tal ornaments in nomad territories. It’s hardly possible to suggest 
other than nomad manufacture given the quantity and distribution 
of metal objects. We can follow the textiled casting technique 
exclusievely in nomadic social settings from Mongolia to the Car- 
pathian Basin for nearly a thousand years. 

The data and the discussion in this commentary casts a shadow 
on the view that any of the gold plaques were made for the no- 
mads by either one or a few Chinese border shops. 
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Fig. 1-3. Bysk (1 and 2) and Pazyryk (3) openwork plaques. 
After Rudenko 1970. Fig. 67—c. Plate 136—b, and Fig. 46. 





Fig. 4. Plaque in collection of Peter I. Boar hunting scene. 
Gold with turquoise inset. After Bunker 1988. Fig. 20.5. 
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Fig. 5. Plaque in collection of Peter I. Confronted dragon-like creatures. Gold 
with oise inset. 
After Bunker 1988. Fig. 20.8. 





Fig. 6. Pazyryk. Wolf with curled nose and ears. Wood carving. After Rudenko 
1970. 
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Fig. 7. Plaque ın collection of Peter I. Wolf with eared raptor headed crest 
and curled nose. 
After Rudenko 1962, "Kollektsija Petra L" 





Fig.8. Plaque of Verkne Udinsk in collection of Peter I. Raptor beaked equid 
with other animals superimposed on its body. It's antler tines end in 
eared raptor heads. 

After Bunker 1988, 20.6. 
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Fig. 9. Pazyryk. Neck section of carved griffin with other animals super- 
imposed on its body. After Rudenko 1970, Plate 141- d. 
(Figure here is turned 90? to the left) 





Fig. 10. Bash-Adar. Coffin decoration. Flame-like modelling of tiger's fur, 
claws protruding downward from flat paws. 
After Rudenko 1970, p. 268-9. 





Fig. 11. Plaque from Inner Mongolia. Tiger with flame-like modelling of fur. 
All paws on one plane. 
After Tian and Guo 1986, Plate LXXII. 2—4d. 
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Fig. 12. Plaque from Inner Mongolia. Tiger with flame-like modelling of fur. 
After Tian and Guo 1986, p. 93. 





Fig. 13. Wooden plaque from Katanda. Raptor beaked equid. Antler tines end 
in eared raptor heads. 
After Rudenko 1970, plate 140— e. 
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Fig. 14. Plaque from Naqysurány, Hungary. Avar bronze belt-end with textile 
appearance on reverse. 7th c. A.D. 
After László, 1978, Fig. 116. 
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Fig. 15. 
= Xiongnu territory during II-Ic. B.C. 
II] ^ Area of Proto-Xiongnu and Xiongnu VIII. -IV. c. BC. Sites of Upper Xiji- 


adian culture. 
* Ivolga and Duren sites. Xiongnu settlements (Ic. B.C. — Le. A.D.) 


where intensive iron, bronze, and jewelry production were practiced. 
Map: L Horvath, after S. Minayev, 1988. 
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| in Eastern Türkistan 
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| by 
KARL H. MENGES 
(Wien) 


Ever since the First World War plans for continuation of research 
in Eastern Türkistan that had so successfully been started on the 
verge of the XIXth to the XXth century by Russian, British, French 
and, not the least, the three German Turfan Expeditions, had to 
be adjourned until the last decade of this Ind millennium. In the 
meantime, however, plans were made of further research, such 
as by the writer of these lines in 1934, but the ever increasing 
adversities of the political situation in and around Eastern Türkis- 
tan proved those plans as too optimistic and, thus, fallacious. 
Even the well-known Turkologist Dr. Gunnar JARRING who in the 
1920es and 1930es repeatedly had visited the western part of East- 
em Türkistan and as a Swede was somehow “beyond good and 
evil”, could take down his valuable language and folklore mater- 
ials in New-Ujgur only in Srinägar, Kä$mir. 

During the last twenty years, now and then vague rumors were 
heard of some diggings made by the Chinese in the area of and near 
the originally most spectacular site of Turfan which had yielded 
those rich archeological results in the form of often quite well-pre- 
served ruins of Nestorian, Manichaean, and Buddhist temples and 
monasteries with fresco paintings and rich text materials in for- 
merly little-known and totally unknown languages, East-Iranian, 
Toxarian, and Turkic (Ujgur), mentioning only the most important 
ones, — when now the remarkable news about the exploration of 
the physical anthropology of excavated ancient burials and, in view 
of the superb desiccated condition in which the corpses had been 
preserved in that exceptionally dry continental climate of all of 
Central Asia, the exploration of the genetic composition of those 
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corpses attracted the attention of anthropologists. It was professor 
Dr. Victor H. Mair of the University of Pennsylvania, who after a 
visit to Eastern Türkistan in 1987 started, in autumn 1991, planning 
for a research project and fortunately had positive response on the 
Chinese side, represented by the Sinkiang Institute of Archeology 
in Ürümti as well as appropriate offices in Peking. For the planned 
field work Professor Mar had chosen as collaborator Dr. Paolo 
FRANCALUCCI, anthropological geneticist at the university of Sassari 
in Sardinia, who was to use the main technique in the proposed 
analysis, the Polymerase Chain Reaction amplification of mito- 
chondrial DNA. The principal investigator for this project is Pro- 
fessor Dr. Luigi CAVALLI-SFORZA, the well-known geneticist of Stan- 
ford University, equally competent in population genetics, archeol- 
ogy and linguistics. 

For more detailed information on this freshly started research 
project I here refer to Professor Marr’s “Progress Report for Pro- 
ject entitled ‘A Study of the Genetic Composition of Ancient Des- 
iccated Corpses form Xinjiang (Sinkiang), China" in MOTHER 
TONGUE, Newsletter of the Association for the Study of Language 
in Prehistory", issue 21, January 1994 (President: Prof. Dr. Harold 
C. FLEMING, 5240, Forbes Ave., Pittsburgh, PA, 15217). 

For the readers of the CAJ, it is of particular interest to learn 
where for the last 10—15 years Chinese archeologists have made 
excavations, and their observations thereof. Time and again, they 
were surprised at, and excited about, the excellent life-near con- 
dition in which the corpses were found. This was to be expected, 
but additionally the anthropological features such as craniology, 
color of hair and skin, and throughout the excellent state of pre- 
servation, the attire of the dead and objects found in the graves 
produced deep admiration. 

Professor Mam and a group of archeologists visited a number 
of sites and the excavations there, at first Qomut (Chin.: Hami) 
and a small village nearby, Wu-p'u, and an elevation called Qyzyl 
Coga (“Red Hill, Top, Crest”) at which a plot of land had been 
fenced in for the protection of further excavations. So far, 113 
graves had been excavated, the last two by a rather large group 
of Japanese archeologists. These graves could be dated to ca. 
1200 B.C., the figure being based on some bronze objects, painted 
pottery and five C!* dates. The corpses were not only extremely 
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well preserved, but likewise a considerable amount of artefacts 
were found in the burials. "The most spectacular aspect of the 
Wup‘u graves are the ancient corpses themselves. Due to a unique 
combination of climatic conditions in the area, many of the cor- 
pses have been almost perfectly preserved through a process of 
natural desiccation. The corpses are fully clothed in splendidly 
colored woolen fabrics, felt and leather boots, and sometimes 
leather coats. They are clearly of Caucasoid/Europoid extraction 
(long noses, deep-set eyes, blonde/light brown hair, etc.), a vital 
matter that I shall touch upon again later in this report. The men 
are full bearded, and the women have long braided hair" (“Pro- 
gress Report”, p. 2). The reader immediately recalls the wonderful 
frescoes of Turfan and the caves there, illustrated by these buri- 
als, among which the persons of non-Altaic, non-Sinitic anthro- 
pological type were outstanding and cautiously considered as 
Toxarians. This is now quite evident and beyond any doubt. 

In Korla, Prof. Mair and his group saw some corpses from the 
site of Zayuntuq, near Čärčän. In 1987, Prof. Mair had seen three 
“magnificent specimens” from Čärčän which were kept at the Mu- 
seum of the Sinkiang Autonomous Republic in Ürümci. “These 
were a man and a woman, both of great height, together with their 
child (offering exciting possibilities for genetic research). I had 
also a year or two later, witnessed a slide show of their exhu- 
mation by the excavator, Dulkun Kamberi, who is now studying 
for his Ph. D. at Columbia University. An article by KAMBERI on the 
Cärtän corpses will appear in ‘Sino-Platonic Papers’ during 1994” 
(p. 2f.). These Čärčän mummies date to ca. 1050 B.C. and “are 
startingly lifelike”. In the neighborhood of Cär&än there is a con- 
siderable number of unexcavated graves, estimated from 75 to 750. 

Near ancient Kröräina, today the ruins of Lou-lan, the Chinese 
written form of the ancient name, Chinese archeologists found, 
in 1980, “a stunningfly beautiful corpse, aged about 40-45, to- 
gether with an infant, dating from ca. 2000 B.C. This mummy was 
soon styled the "Beauty of Lou-lan”, and has been the central 
object among all the ancient corpses in the regional museum of 
Urtiméi. She had been brought to Japan for exhibition in Tokio, 
Fukuoka, and Kioto, and detailed scientific studies on this 
mummy were conducted by the Museum of Natural History in 
Shanghai (published in “Kaocha yu yanjiu (Investigatio et Stu- 
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dium Naturae)", 7, 1987). Prof. Margm's Group will take tissue 
samples of all the desiccated corpses in the display hall of the 
Regional Museum at Uriiméi. 

On the way to Qomut, Prof. MAIR’s group stopped at the site of 
Subasi in the gorge of Tojuq, in the neighborhood of Turfan, 
where, in 1992, Chinese archeologists had excavated a graveyard 
of the Time of the Warring States (V—IV ct. B. C.) with more than 
a dozen corpses and particularly profuse and valuable yield of all 
kinds of artefacts, illustrating the material culture and customs 
of the period. "It is surprising that at this rather late date, all of 
the individuals we examined were still clearly Caucasoid/Euro- 
poid" (p.3). All this points to a Europoid/Caucasoid, “Nordic” 
population of presumably Toxarian, maybe also North (or East)- 
Iranian language(s) which prior to the Altaic invasions of Eastern 
Türkistan had become sedentary there, occupied a rather large 
territory and had a greater density of population than had been 
assumed heretofore. 

In Turfan, Prof. Mam and his team found the corpses excavated 
at the well-known graveyard of Astaná “extremely well-preserved”, 
but although "the names and some other biographical details about 
some of them” are known, much too late (5th century BCE — Tang 
period)" — here, an error has crept in, for, if itis Tang period, it must 
be 7th — 10th ct. C. E! [= A. D.]. KHM - “and clearly Mongoloid”. This 
was the first place where Dr. MAIR'S group could see the results of 
the strong Turkic, in this case, Ujgur, penetration of that region, i. e. 
particularly the North of the Tarim Basin. Prof. Marr is primarily 
concerned with the early inhabitants of Eastern Türkistan and 
therefore does not include in his project the later Altaic-Turkic, 
"Mongoloid" peoples who absorbed and replaced in the period of 
ca. 400 to ca. 1000 A. D. the original Europaeoid/Caucasoid popu- 
lations as historically represented by the Toxarians. Some Indo-Ir- 
anian speaking peoples of the Pamir valleys and adjacent foothills 
in the Southwest of Eastern Türkistan also exhibit Europaeoid/ 
Caucasoid features. Genetic research with regard to the results of 
ethnical and linguistic "Altaicization" of Central Asia would prove 
very valuable and exemplary for any further work in this direction. 

Prof. MAIR mentions a UN sponsored project, financed with 
1.000.000 $ from Japan for exploration work on the ruins of Jar- 
Xoto ("Cliff-City"), at least one site in the entire depression of 
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Turfan (— 154 m), so rich in archeological material as discovered 
prior to the First World War and still awaiting future work, which 
had been the great starting point of systematic research in eastern 
Turkistan. Judging after the impressive frescoes of the various 
cave temples of Turfan, particularly Bäzäklik (“the Adorned”) on 
which high-ranking persons, often donors, in splendid attire, of 
an anthropological and ethnical type as now found by Prof. Mair 
and his team and generally designated as Caucasoid/Europoid, 
most probably represented the historical Toxarians (Skr. Tukh- 
dra); cemeteries and other relics of those Manichean and Buddh- 
ist Toxarians, dating probably as far forward as the end of the Ist 
millennium A. D. are to be expected there. 

May we hope that this now is the first breakthrough in the all- 
too-long stagnation of Central Asian research and field-work, that 
the oncoming Mrd millennium will witness expansive and pen- 
etrating exploration, not only of the prehistorical, but also of the 
later historical peoples who have left behind a wealth of cultural 
heritage in literature and the arts, under the most favorable con- 
ditions of an extremely dry climate that has prevailed for at least 
the past two millennia. As this latter feature can change within a 
few decades only — as proved by the abhorring exemple of 
Western (Russian) Tiirkistan where irresponsible, antiscientific 
industrialization and excessive irrigation have brought about the 
end of the continental arid climate and the saturation of the at- 
mosphere with the evaporations from the irrigated fields in large 
areas of former deserts, the Qare Qum (“Black Sand”) —, such mis- 
use of nature will — hopefully — be avoided in the comparable 
areas of Chinese Türkistan. It was reported in the news that simi- 
lar projects had been planned there and have apparently been 
started in several areas of the northern Tarim Basin, irrigation as 
well as the establishment of factories and nuclear power instal- 
lations. Thus, it might be high time to consider precautions in 
order to save as much as possible of what so far a benign climate 
has been preserving. 

The exploration work in Eastern Türkistan, resumed now for 
the part of archeology and anthropology by Professor Mair and 
his team will set an exemple for further prosperous research in 
prehistory, historical ethnology and linguistics of Eastern Türkis- 
tan and the entire complex of Central Asia. 
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Xiongnu Culture: 
Identification and Dating 


by 
SOPHIA-KARIN PSARRAS 
(Appleton, Wisconsin) 


It is usual in historical studies to separate “culture” from “politics” 
and to treat each as a discrete unit. While it is true that details of 
material culture, such as the development of ceramic forms, and 
the decisions of the central government are not generally related, 
culture and politics are ultimately two expressions of the thinking 
identified as a given society. To neglect one while treating the other 
leads to the perpetuation of myths about both. The primary sources 
of Han history, the Shiji, Hanshu, and the Hou Hanshu, are also 
the primary sources of the myths incorporated into Han history by 
both Chinese and Western scholars. It has been recognized by 
Western historians that the dynastic histories were written to illus- 
trate the dynastic historian's interpretation of individuals and 
events. The resulting work is therefore acknowledged as biased. 
Most historians, however, still have not come to terms with the dy- 
nastic histories and are unsuccessful in separating factual data 
from subjective commentary. Too often commentary, rather than 
being compared with the data it surrounds, is repeated as fact and 
the Han historians' myths are perpetuated. My work has been to 
extract the data presented in the dynastic histories, as in archae- 
ology, and to propose logical hypotheses to bring order to that data. 

Without this type of analysis of the written sources, our under- 
standing of not only the political but also the cultural history of 
Han China, and the Xiongnu and other non-Chinese nations of 
that time, is deformed. 

The term “Xiongnu” has both an ethnic and a political meaning. 
It designates both the pastoral nomads known as the Xiongnu and 
their empire, which was itself composed of many other peoples be- 
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sides the Xiongnu, at least some of which are not named in the dy- 
nastic histories. The Xiongnu empire appears, from statements 
made in the dynastic histories as well as from archaeological exca- 
vations, to have stretched from Inner Mongolia to Lake Baikal, and 
from Liaoning to parts of Xinjiang. It was founded late in the 3rd 
c. B.C. at a time corresponding to the late Qin and very early Han 
dynasties in China. The internal structure of the Xiongnu empire is 
not known, but from archaeological sources, it is apparent that the 
political domination by the Xiongnu of the various peoples who 
made up their empire did not entail the replacement of the culture 
of the conquered by that of the Xiongnu. The persistance of in- 
digenous forms, both in burial structures and artistic styles, 
throughout Xiongnu territory indicates to me that the Xiongnu 
were able to accomodate diversity and considerable independence 
within their empire. This gives an idea of the nature of Xiongnu 
power. This power is further illustrated by the fact that, of all the 
non-Chinese peoples to the north of the Han, the Xiongnu were the 
only ones whose name designated both the people and the political 
power. The term “Xianbei”, like “Qiang”, for example, is strictly an 
ethnic designation. There were several different groups of both 
Xianbei and Qiang, but neither people constituted a single political 
entity or a force politically and culturally equal to the Han. 

Most modern research treats the Xiongnu, not as an empire 
equal to that of the Han, but as a “national minority”, perpetuating 
the Han view that the Xiongnu were at all times inferior to China, 
regardless of their political and military power. This view is re- 
flected in the Han myth of the origin of the Xiongnu recounted 
by Sima Qian,! claiming the Xiongnu as descendants of Jie, the 
decadent last ruler of the Xia dynasty. This story allows the 
Xiongnu to be considered the natural subjects of China, whose 
rebellion must be quelled. Modern historians such as Kurakichi 
Shiratori,? Lü Simian, and Fang Zhuangyou* maintain that 


m 


Sima Qian, Shin. (Beijing reprint: Zhonghua shuju, 1982), 2879. 

2 Kurakichi Shiratori, "Sur l'origine des Hiong-nou”, Journal Asiatique, 
série 11 : 202/203 (1923), 76-78. 

3 LüSimian, “Xiongnu wenhua suoyin”, in: Lin Gan (ed.), Xiongnu shi lun- 
wen xuanfi (Beijing: Zhonghua shuju, 1983), 172-173. 
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Xiongnu government was based on Qin or Han government be- 
cause the titles of the Xiongnu empire were like those used in 
China. Thomas J. Barfield? subscribes to much the same theory, 
postulating that the Xiongnu empire existed only because of the 
Qin or Han, ignoring the fact that both Qin and Han fell while the 
Xiongnu empire continued in strength. If the Xiongnu are seen 
as politically dependent upon China, Xiongnu culture, however 
decadent it is in Chinese eyes, is by extension seen as an off- 
shoot of Han culture. 

Guo Suxin,® for example, believes that the possible existence 
of permanent or quasi-permanent Xiongnu sites is due solely to 
Chinese influence. This is perhaps correct in specific cases, but 
the concept and practice of fixed sites is inherent in even no- 
madic cultures, where there is seasonal migration. The existence 
of large Xiongnu cemetaries is itself evidence of the use of fixed 
sites within Xiongnu culture, and is in no way the product of 
Chinese influence. Tian Guangjin’ traces the use of coffins in 
Xiongnu graves to Chinese influence. The use of lacquered coffins 
imported from China certainly would demonstrate Han influence, 
but other forms of coffin, common across the non-Chinese 
steppe, do not. The concept and practice of using a coffin cannot 
be said to be of Chinese origin. The theories of Emma C. Bunker® 
imply that Xiongnu art is essentially Yuezhi in iconography and 
composition, and Chinese in manufacture. Here, again, the Han 
myths have lost none of their original power and permeate all 
areas of modern scholarship. 

The misrepresentation of the Xiongnu as inferior to or depend- 
ent on China leads directly to the Han theory, still put forth today, 
that the treaties concluded by Huhanye I and particularly Hu- 


5 Thomas J. Barfield, The Perilous Frontier: Nomadic Empires and China. 
(Cambridge, MA; Oxford, England: Basil Blackwell, 1989). Reviewed by 
Sophia-Karin Psarras, “Perilous Myths", Early China 17 (1992). 

6 Guo Suxin, “Shilun Handai Xiongnu wenhuade tezheng", Neimenggu 
wenwu kaogu 1 (1981), 37. 

7 Tian Guangjin, "Xiongnu muzangde leixing he niandai", Neimenggu 
wenwu kaogw 2 (1982), 8-17. 

8 Emma C. Bunker, “Gold Belt Plaques in the Siberian Treasure of Peter 
the Great: Dates, Origins and Iconography", in: Gary Seaman (ed.), Foun- 
dations of Empire: Archaeology and Art of the Eurasian Steppes (Los 
Angeles: Ethnographics Press, 1992), 201—222. 
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hanye II in 53 B.C. and 49 A.D. constituted the unconditional sur- 
render of the Xiongnu to China, and their complete assimilation 
by the Chinese. 

When it is seen that in both cases, the agreement reached with 
China was a bilateral treaty guaranteeing continued Xiongnu sov- 
ereignty over Xiongnu subjects while also providing Han DL 
assistance in exchange for the Xiongnu oath of allegiance,? it can 
be seen that there was no assimilation of the Xiongnu. It is the 
Han theory of Xiongnu surrender that underlies Tian Guangjin 
and Guo Suxin' belief? that throughout the Former Han, 
Xiongnu culture fell into decline as it became sinicized and com- 
pletely disappeared by the Later Han (i. e. 49 A.D.). The evidence 
used to support their case is the single site of Shangsunjiazhai,!! a 
Mid to Late Eastern Han site identifiable as Xiongnu only through 
skeletal analysis of the occupant and the inscription on the seal 
buried with him. As counterweight to Shangsunjiazhai are the 
other Xiongnu sites. While only Budonggou and Noin-ula are 
dated to the Late Former or Early Later Han, neither they nor any 
other known Xiongnu site aside from Shangsunjiazhai evidence 
sinicization. Tian and Guo are following Han myth, not archaeol- 
ogical data. 

Although our interpretation of the dynastic histories is the cen- 
tral problem we face in examining either the Han or the Xiongnu, 
other problems are also involved. As Westerners, it is easy for us 
to dismiss Marxist models as obvious deformations of political 
and cultural data. It proves more difficult for modern historians 
to attain objective distance from the equally deforming models of 
anthropology, such as the definition of state as constituted by 
"internal hierarchies ultimately dependent on the labor of subju- 
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gated peasants in a landlord-dominated agrarian economy.”!2 
Thomas Barfield claims to have modified this definition in the 
case of the Xiongnu, but since in his analysis the Xiongnu are 
dependent for their existence on agrarian China, any modification 
of the definition of state is minimal. The further implication is that 
a society must record its thought in words if it is to be considered 
“civilized”. 

Other more specifically cultural problems must be dealt with. 
These are the tendency of Chinese archaeologists to interpret all 
data as belonging in linear evolution. A further supposition is that 
in non-Chinese sites, Chinese objects were buried with the gener- 
ation that imported them. Tian Guangjin and Guo Suxin, for ex- 
ample, believe that the Xiongnu descended from the non-Chinese 
Di people,” and that Xiongnu culture evolved directly from the 
neolithic culture of Zhukaigou.!^ Examination of the data reveals 
that the Zhukaigou notched dagger (M 1040:2)!5 is related to 
later Upper Xiajiadian forms, but not to anything in Xiongnu 
culture. À major problem with Han written references to the non- 
Chinese lies in the naming of peoples. We have no way of know- 
ing who, within Inner Mongolia, were the Di, the Di-Qiang, the 
Loufan, the Xunru, the Xianyun; frequently we do not know if 
these peoples coexisted or succeeded each other; whether they 
occupied precisely the same territory or neighboring regions; 
whether the names, which may be what the Chinese called them 
or Chinese transcriptions of what they called themselves, refer to 
the people as a whole, or a clan or some other social unit. 

Maoginggou, for example, although sometimes attributed to the 
Xiongnu, clearly belongs to a non-Xiongnu sedentary culture.!7 
Although there is no basis for positing Xiongnu assimilation at 
any date, Xiongnu influence is evident. The material of Maoging- 
gou includes small bronze appliqué ornaments, buckles, and the 


12 Barfield, Perilous Frontier, editor's preface, ix. 

13 Tian, Guo, Ordos. 

14 Tian Guangjin, Guo Suxin, "E'erduosishi qingtongqide yuanyuan", Kaogu 
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occasional large ornamental plaque (Plate 1), all of which are 
forms associated with nomadism. Some motifs shared with the 
Xiongnu, such as the modified Xiongnu birdhead, also appear on 
small Maoqinggou bronzes. 





1. Maoqinggou ornamental plaque M74: b (tin-coated bronze). Drawing by 
the author. 


The relationship of Maoqinggou to the Xiongnu illustrates the 
most difficult of the specifically cultural problems of analysis. 
That is, that material belonging to nomadic cultures is also found 
within sedentary cultures. Chinese archaeologists often use the 
presence on a site of Xiongnu-style artefacts as the basis for an 
attribution of the site to the Xiongnu. This is not.enough: there 
must first be identification of the site as nomad, then as Xiongnu. 
Neither characteristic alone is sufficient to affirm a Xiongnu attri- 
bution. 

Within the context of Xiongnu culture, distinction must be 
made between the Xiongnu of present-day Transbaikalia and 
those of present-day northern China. At the Xiongnu cemetary of 
Dyrestuj,!® the tombs are marked by tumuli. Under each mound 
lies a rectangular burial complex containing a main grave and 
secondary burials. The main grave is that of a warrior, anthropo- 
logically Xiongnu (dolicocephalic Mongol), buried in a coffin 
within a cist grave, surrounded by a stone ring. The secondary 
burials, of sacrificed women, are in pit graves over which stones 
have been heaped. The complex often includes the burial pits 


18 Sergei S. Minjaev, “Raskopki Dyrestujskogo mogil'nika", in: Arxeologice- 
skte otkrytija 1985 (Moscow: Nauka, 1986). 
Minjaev, “Raboty na Dyrestujskom mogil'nike", in: Arxeologiteskie otkry- 
tija 1986 (Moscow: Nauka, 1987). 
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of sacrificed animals, including dogs, and sometimes of naturally 
deceased children. The dead warriors have cowrie shells placed 
on or in their mouths. The sacrificed women are believed to be 
Chinese. No female Xiongnu graves of any kind have been found 
in the area. The graves are positively dated through the presence 
of Han coins. 

That the sacrificed women, richly buried, are Chinese and not 
Xiongnu not only marks the Dyrestuj tombs as those of the Cha- 
nyus clan, it also sheds light on Han-Xiongnu political relations. 
I maintain that on a local level, there was evidently great intercul- 
tural exchange, regardless of government policy. This exchange 
could conceivably have included intermarriage. Dyrestuj presents 
evidence of intermarriage at the highest political levels. It is 
known from the dynastic histories that such intermarriage oc- 
curred, but its extent is nowhere indicated. The data from Dyres- 
tuj calls to mind the marriage of Wang Zhaojun. In the version of 
events included in the Imperial Annals of the Hanshu, it is noted 
that Wang Zhaojun and four other Han women were given to the 
Chanyu Huhanye I in marriage in 33 B.C. Thereafter, only Zhaojun 
is mentioned by the texts. Lacking the plural in Chinese, it may 
be that those instances in 200, 192, 174, 156, 152 and 33 B.C.!? 
when royal Han-Xiongnu marriages are noted, the term "princess" 
should be rendered as plural. 

In contrast, Xiongnu tombs within present-day China consist of 
rectangular pit graves, unmarked by overgrave structures. The 
bones of sacrificed animals are placed within the grave; dogs do 
not seem to be included. Graves are single burials, with the ex- 
ception of Budonggou M1,” which contained a couple. The use 
of cowrie shells is not attested. 

Given these differences in burial structure and ritual, can both 
groups be considered Xiongnu? Sergei S. Minjaev maintains that 
the "Xiongnu" of northern China are in fact Loufan.?! I regard 


19 Psarras, Chinois et Xiongnu, v. 2—3; Psarras, Han and Xiongnu. 

20 Yimeng wenwu gongzuozhan, “Yikezhaomeng Budonggou Xiongnumu qin- 
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them as ethnic Xiongnu. Here again, the question is not solely one 
of material culture, which is identical in each case. 

The relationships evidenced by the burial structures at Dyrestuj 
are political and social: the power structure they reflect can only 
belong to the ruling clan of the Xiongnu, not to any lesser group. 
No other nation north of China during the Han wielded the politi- 
cal power reflected in these burials. Whereas Dyrestuj grave 
structures (cist grave, tumulus, stone fence) are common to other 
cultures, as is the funerary use of cowries, the juxtaposition of 
these elements into a single unit is not attested elsewhere in the 
region. The problems posed are therefore not only those of mate- 
rial culture, but of culture in the larger sense, meaning the ident- 
ity of a people. For the Xiongnu in particular, the political dimen- 
sion of that identity is as important as the purely material. 

Sergei S. Minjaev, director of excavations at Dyrestuj, has pro- 
posed that elements of the tomb structures of that site be linked 
to the Nanshan’gen culture within the Upper Xiajiadian zone.™ 
Nanshan'gen M101, as well as M1-7, 10 and 12, for example, are 
all cist tombs. Except for M1, 2 and 10, all contained a wood 
coffin. Nanshan'gen M12 included a shelf. These similarities be- 
tween Nanshan’gen and Dyrestuj, combined with the text of the 
Shiji, lead Minjaev to believe that the Xiongnu may have orig- 
inated in the Upper Xiajiadian cultural zone. While it is true that 
both cultures make use of the cist tomb and that the Shiji implies 
an eastern homeland for the Xiongnu, neither are the only pos- 
sibilities. 

It is true that the Shiji states that the Xiongnu were pushed 
back by Qin to their “original home” farther east of the Ordos, 
north of Beijing in what had been the Warring States state of 
Zhao, but several problems with this theory must be raised. Sima 
Qian had little information about the Xiongnu. We do not know 
who his informants were, how reliable their information was, how 


22 Minjaev, "Origin of the Hsiung-nu", Information Bulletin 9. 

23 Liaoningsheng Zhaowudameng wenwu gongzuozhan, Zhongguo ke- 
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much they actualy knew. The Xiongnu may indeed have so- 
journed temporarily in the region of Zhao during the Qin dynasty, 
but this does not mean that Zhao or its adjacent territories were 
their ultimate place of origin. 

The cist grave was used not only by the male royal Xiongnu at 
Dyrestuj and the Upper Xiajiadian culture, but also by some Xian- 
bei in the northeast, and by the Saka of Xinjiang, as well as in the 
"cist grave" cultures of Sichuan and Yunnan. The Saka tombs at 
Alagou,?* (Plate 2) for instance, are much closer in conception to 
the tombs of Dyrestuj than are the graves at Nanshan'gen. They 
consist of a wood coffin in a cist grave, surrounded by a square 
fence of stone. A stone tumulus rises to one side of the grave. 

It seems likely to me, however, that Dyrestuj forms may be 
related to preceding cultures of south Siberia and the nearby cen- 
tral Asian steppe, including the Altaian zone.?® There are, in ad- 
dition, strong stylistic reasons for linking the Xiongnu to the Alta- 
ian sphere. The Afanasievo (ca. 2500— 1700 B.C.), Andronovo (ca. 
1700-1200 B.C.) and Karasuk (ca. 1200-700 B.C.) cultures all in- 
clude cist tombs, sometimes surmounted by a tumulus of earth 
and small stones, sometimes set within one or two stone fences, 
which may be circular or square. Karasuk cist graves are tra- 
pezoidal, a form which incidentally is echoed by Xianbei wood 
coffins. At the same time, from Afanasievo on, deep pit graves 
reinforced with wood posts coexisted with the cist graves. Like 
the cist graves, the pit graves could be covered with a tumulus. 
Tumuli could be placed near or over the grave, as at the much 
later Alagou. The reinforced pit grave structures persist, with 
some variation, through the Pazyryk period (ca. 5-3 c. B.C.), and 
reappear at Noin-ula (ca. 1 c. A.D.). In the royal Xiongnu tombs 
of Dyrestuj, earlier burial structures reemerge, but whereas in 
Afanasievo, Andronovo and Karasuk, the cist grave tended to be 
a single burial, the royal Xiongnu used the form to present a new 
power structure. 

That the identity of the interred of Dyrestuj is indisputably 
Xiongnu does not imply that the graves attributed to the Xiongnu 


24 Xinjiang shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, “Xinjiang Alagou shuxue mu- 
guomu fajue jianbao”, Wenwu 1981.1, 18-22, pL 8. 

25 eg. Karl Jettmar, "The Altai Before the Turks", Bulletin of the Museum of 
the Far Eastern Antiquities 23 (1961), 135—223. 
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2. Alagou M18. From: Wenwu 1981.1, 18, f. 2. 
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3. Aluchaideng gold plaques. From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 345, f. 2 : 1. 


in present-day northern China are not in fact Xiongnu. Xiongnu 
presence in that region is also indisputable, based not on the dy- 
nastic histories, which could be taken to refer to elements of the 
Xiongnu empire who were not ethnic Xiongnu, but on material 
remains. There are, however, sites attributes by Chinese archaeol- 
ogists to the Xiongnu which I believe are not Xiongnu. Differ- 
ences in burial structures and rituals between the Xiongnu of 
Transbaikalia and those of northern China may logically be ex- 
plained by differences in the rank of the two populations. While 
there are noble burials in northern China, such as those of Alu- 
chaideng” (Plate 3) and Xigouban M4?' (Plate 4), the graves may 
be considered to represent non-royal Xiongnu. 

The problem with identifying a given site in northern China as 
Xiongnu is that there is no one element, including the presence 
of Xiongnu art, which in and of itself marks the site as Xiongnu. 
As noted earlier, a site must first be identified as nomad, then as 
Xiongnu; for a reasonably clear attribution, both conditions must 


26 Tian Guangjin, Guo Suxin, “Neimenggu Aluchaideng faxiande Xiongnu 
yiwu”, Kaogu 1980.4, 333—338, 364, 368, pl. 10—12. Reprinted in Tian, Guo, 
Ordos, 342—350. 

27 Yikezhaomeng wenwu gongzuozhan, Neimenggu wenwu gongzuodui, “Xi- 
gouban Handai Xiongnu mudi diaocha ji”, Neimenggu wenwu kaogu 1 
(1981), 15-27, Reprinted in Tian, Guo, Ordos, 375—393. 
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4. Xigouban M4 headdress (gold, shell, jade). From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 380, f. 3. 


be met. However, the presence of Xiongnu-type objects, even 
combined with nomad burial ritual and material culture, is not 
enough to provide a Xiongnu attribution for certain sites. For in- 
stance, the site of Yuhuangmiao, in Yanqing County, Beijing Dis- 
trict,“ attributed to the Shanrong, includes the sacrifice of 


28 Beijingshi wenwu yanjiusuo Shanrong wenhua kaogudui, “Beijing Yanging 
Jundushan Dong Zhou Shanrong buluo mudi fajue jilue", Wenww 1989.8, 
17 —35, 43, pL 3- 5. 
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5. Yuhuangmiao shortswords. From: Wenwu 1989.8, 28, f. 17:2-5 (YYM 
95 : 8). 


horses, as well as sheep, cattle and dogs. Animals are represented 
in the graves by the skull, including at times portions of the upper 
spine, and the thigh bone. Burial goods include horse-gear and 
nomad-type ornaments and weaponry. The site’s shortswords are 
of Xiongnu type”. (Plate 5) Burial structures include rectangular 
pit graves, often with shelves (Plate 6), oriented to the east, and 
cist graves. Burial ritual otherwise is far different from that of the 
Xiongnu: the dead, some of whom were buried in a contracted 
position rather than extended on their backs, frequently have the 
face covered by from one to three semi-spherical bronze plaques. 


29 Psarras, “Exploring the North". 
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6. Yuhuangmiao M120. From: Wenwu 1989.8, f. 13. 
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This recalls the ritual of Zhoujiadi,° an Upper Xiajiadian site. Al- 
though an isolated instance of Xiongnu stylistic influence is evi- 
dent, the style of Yuhuangmiao ornaments is related to that of 
Zhoujiadi and Wudaohezi.?! 

Non-royal Xiongnu burials typically consist of a rectangular pit 
grave (Plate 7), oriented to the north except at Yanglang?? and 
Yulongtai,? which face east. Traces of wood coffins have been 
postulated by Chinese archaeologists in some cases, but nothing 
in the excavation reports lends itself to this conclusion. Xigouban 
M10** did contain two terra cotta jars used as a coffin for a child. 
Sacrificed animals are represented generally by the skull, some- 
times by the teeth or feet, which are placed in the grave above 
the head of the deceased. Taohongbala M2% alone has an irregu- 
lar shelf on which animal bones were placed. Yaergou?? contained 
a complete horse skeleton, whose position relative to the de- 
ceased is not noted in the excavation report. (Reports frequently 
provide incomplete data on animal bones.) Although the horse 
often dominates, sheep and cattle are also present, sometimes in 
greater numbers. Nonetheless, it is the horse, represented by its 
bones or by horse-gear such as the bit and harness or axle orna- 
ments, which allows for a nomad attribution, and not the pres- 
ence of other nomad-type material such as appliqué ornaments 
and circular buckles. Few weapons are buried: most commonly, 
one knife and from one to five arrows in a given grave. Pottery is 
rare, consisting usually of at most one piece per burial. There are 
commonly several ornaments of various forms. 

The pit grave is hardly a distinctive structure, and several non- 
Chinese cultures employ more than one burial structure contem- 


30 Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo Neimenggu gongzuodui, 
"Neimenggu Aohanqi Zhoujiadi mudi fajue jianbao", Kaogu 1984.5, 417— 
426. 

3l Liaoningsheng wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo, "Liaoning Lingyuanxian Wudao- 
hezi Zhanguo mu fajue jianbao”, Wenwu 1989.2, 52—61. 

32 “Ningxia Guyuanxian chutu wenwu", Wenwu 1978.12, 86-89. 

33 Nemmenggu bowuguan, Neimenggu wenwu gongzuodui, "Neimenggu 
Zhungeerqi Yulongtaide Xiongnumu", Kaogu 1977.2, 111—114. Reprinted 
in Tian, Guo, Ordos, 366-371. 

34 Yikezhaomeng, “Xigouban”, NMGWWKG 1; Tian, Guo, Ordos, 375-393. 

35 Tian Guangjin, "Taohongbalade Xiongnumu", Kaogu xuebao 1976.1, 131— 
144, pl. 1-4. Reprinted in Tian, Guo, Ordos, 203—219. 

36 “Ningxia Guyuanxian chutu wenwu", WW 1978.12. 
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From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 206, f. 2. 


7. Taohongbala M1. 
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poraneously, as seen at Yuhuangmiao. Xianbei burials are clearly 
recognizable as nomad, containing, like the Xiongnu, animal re- 
mains including horse skulls and horse-gear within rectangular 
pit graves, pit graves with shelves like Taohongbala M2, and cist 
graves. Although the Xianbei practiced a number of burial rit- 
uals, from single to mass burials, in the case of single burials, 
the animal remains are frequently placed above the head of the 
deceased. When the distinctive trapezoidal wood coffin is 
used,” a Xianbei attribution is clear, since this form of coffin 
does not at this time appear to have been used by the Xiongnu, 
for example. In other cases, the presence on the site of Xianbei 
art may be a key factor in attribution. I have proposed that Xian- 
bei art is in part the product of Xiongnu artistic influence.?? This 
explains the extensive use by the Xianbei of Xiongnu iconogra- 
phy and composition, although compositional elements found in 
Kushan Bactriaf? but not in Xiongnu art also occur in Xianbei 
productions. One example of this is a gold ornament from Bei- 
halatuda*! depicting a woman (?) framed by two horse-feline hy- 
brids, which she holds in each hand (Plate 8). The Xianbei style 
of execution may be characterized by its sharp angles, thin lines, 
a preponderance of crescent-shaped inlay cells, and a looser 
composition combined with greater surface embellishment as 
compared to Xiongnu art. Xiongnu style, in contrast, is marked 
by compact compositions, visually weighted to the center or 
lower half. Compositional elements are in constant interaction, 
generating a controlled tension. There are no extraneous or 


37 eg. Cheng Daohong, “Yiminhe diqude Xianbeımu”, Neimenggu wenwu 
kaogu 2 (1982), 18-23. 
Heilongsheng bowuguan, Qigihaershi wenguanzhan, “Qigihaershi Dadao 
Sanjiazi muzang qingli”, Kaogu 1988.12, 1090— 1098 
Jilingsheng wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo, Yushu Laoheshen (Beijing Wenwu, 
1987). 
38 As at Zhalainuoer: Neimenggu wenwu gongzuodui, “Neimenggu Zhalai- 
nuoer gumuqun fajue jianbao", Kaogu 1961.12, 673-679. 
Zheng Long, “Neimenggu Zhalainuoer gumuqun diaocha ji", Wenwu 
1961.9, 16—19 
See also Su Bai, "Dongbei, Neimenggu diqude Xianbei yıjı", Wenwu 1977.5, 
42—54. 
Psarras, "Exploring the North". 
Viktor Sarianidi, L'or de la Bactriane. Trans. Gabrielle de Groer. (Lenin- 
grad: Aurora, 1985). 
41 Beihalatuda (Yaolımao dusumu), Inner Mongolia. 
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8. Xianbei gold ornament from Beihalatuda. Drawing by the author. 


purely decorative elements. Xiongnu elements such as the 
Xiongnu birdhead (defined by a moderately large eye, a rounded 
beak, and ears) may, however, appear on Xianbei or other non- 
Xiongnu art. 

In the absence of a burial context, as at Shihuigou, in Yijinhu- 
oluo Banner, Inner Mongolia, where the tomb has been eroded 
beyond recognition, or at Nianfangqu, near Dongsheng, Inner 
Mongolia, a cache, attribution rests solely on the style of the 
objects. At both Shihuigou (Plate 9) and Nianfangqu (Plate 10), 
similarities with known Xiongnu work such as that of Aluchai- 
deng (Plate 11) outweigh the differences, including the filling of 
space within the bodies of animals and the use of the non- 
Xiongnu, non-Saka birdhead. (The Saka birdhead is charac- 
terized by its very large eye, hooked beak, and absence of ears.) 
I have proposed that both sites be attributed to groups of 
Xiongnu, influenced by as yet unidentifiable non-Xiongnu cul- 
tures.** It must be remembered, however, that the presence of 
Xiongnu or Xiongnu-type objects does not necessarily prove a 
Xiongnu attribution. 


42 Yikezhaomeng wenwu gongzuodui, "Yiinhuoluoqi Shihuigou faxiande 
E'erduosishi wenwu”, Neimenggu wenwu kaogu 1992.1-2, 91-96. 

43 Yikezhaomeng wenwu gongzuozhan, "Neimenggu Dongshengshi Nian- 
fangqu faxian jin yin qi jiaozang", Kaogu 1991.5, 405—408, 389, pl. 4. 

44 Psarras, "Exploring the North". 
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9. Shihuigou ornaments. From: Neimenggu wenwu kaogu 1992.1—2, 92, f. 
Is; 


Daodunzi,* attributed by its excavators to the Xiongnu, yielded 
numerous examples of Xiongnu ornaments, yet the site cannot be 
considered Xiongnu. The site, consisting of twenty-seven tombs, 
includes twenty rectangular pit graves oriented to the north. 
These graves have shelves and niches, and many contained appar- 
ently lacquered coffins. No animal bones or horse-gear were 
found. Six other tombs are shaft or catacomb structures, with an 
entry tunnel leading to a lateral funerary chamber containing a 
wood coffin. These graves did contain animal bones, but horse 
bones or horse-gear were absent. The final tomb (M22) is a cist 
grave which, like the pit graves, yielded no animal bones. Dao- 
dunzi therefore is related through political or cultural expansion 
to the Xiongnu, but is not itself Xiongnu. 

Lijiataozi,*° like Daodunzi located in Tongxin County, Ningxia, 
is also attributed by its excavators to the Xiongnu on the strength 


45 Ningxia Huizu zizhiqu bowuguan Tongxinxian wenguansuo, Zhongguo 
shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, "Ningxia Tongxinxian Daodunzi 
Handai Xiongnu mudi fajue jianbao", Kaogu 1987.1, 33—37, pL 3. 

Ningxia wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo, Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan kaogusuo 
Ningxia kaoguzu Tongxinxian wenwu guanlisuo, "Ningxia Tongxin Dao- 
dunzi Xiongnu mudi”, Kaogu xuebao 1988.3, 333-356. 

46 Ningxia wenwu kaogu yanjiusuo, Tongxinxian wenguansuo, "Ningxia 
Tongxinxian Lijiataozi Xiongnumu qingli jianbao", Kaogu yu wenwu 
1988.3, 17-20. 
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10. Nianfangqu ornaments. From: Kaogu 1991.5, 406, f. 2. 
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ll. Aluchaideng gold hedgehog appliqué ornament. From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 
346, f. 3:9. 


of a single Xiongnu-style ornament found in a badly damaged 
tomb. Only one burial at this site is a pit grave, and it contained 
four coffins nested in the Chinese manner. Other burials include 
a cist grave, and a Han-style hollow brick tomb. No animal bones 
or horse-gear were found, leaving no basis for a nomad attri- 
bution. The burial structures obviate any Xiongnu association. 
The cemetary of Maoqinggou is also sometimes attributed to 
the Xiongnu, although Tian Guangjin and Guo Suxin believe it to 
be Loufan. Although all burials are in rectangular pit graves, often 
with a niche at the head, the excavation report differentiates be- 
tween tombs oriented to the east and those oriented to the north, 
implying an economic, cultural and chronological distinction be- 
tween the two groups. My research shows that no such distinc- 
tions are demonstrable.*” The twelve north-south graves? are 
scattered throughout the cemetary, not segregated at the south 


47 Psarras, "Exploring the North". 
48 North-south graves: M1, 15, 19, 20, 21, 24, 25, 28, 40, 50, 53, 81. 
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end. Although they lack ceramics, so do a number of the sixty- 
seven east-west graves.* Seven of twelve north-south graves con- 
tained Chinese garment hooks,?? and two of the three instances 
of wood coffins at Maoginggou both occurred in north-south 
graves (M25 with a double coffin; M81, a single). In contrast, only 
seven of sixty-seven east-west graves yielded Chinese garment 
hooks.?! Therefore, although a higher percentage of north-south 
rather than east-west graves had few or no funerary goods, north- 
south graves cannot be characterized as “poor”. 

Tian and Guo seek to associate the north-south graves with 
Xiongnu intrusion, yet these graves contain no animal bones or 
horse-gear. In fact, animal bones and weaponry are present only 
in east-west graves. Cattle skulls were found in eleven east-west 
tombs, sheep skulls in fourteen, and a dog skull in one. In ad- 
dition, cattle feet and sheep scapulae were found in eight 
graves.°* Horse skulls were found in the graves of three men (M31 
and M45 yielded one skull; M75, two). Overall, sheep bones pre- 
dominate. This data presents the image of a pastoral people to 
whom the horse was of limited importance. There is no apparent 
reason to differentiate between east-west and north-south graves, 
although some social rationale may have existed which cannot 
now be identified. There is no basis for positing the intrusion of 
a different culture at any time during which the cemetary was in 
use. This! interpretation is, however, open to question since the 
excavation report of Maoqinggou mentions a burial pit of sacri- 
ficed horses, but provides no other information about it, including 
its exact location in relation to the tombs. 

Maodqinggou is linked to the Xiongnu through shared ornamen- 
tal forms and motifs; these include the use of what I term the 
“Xiongnu birdhead", defined above as having a moderately large 


49 East-west graves without ceramics: M2, 4, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16-18, 26, 27, 
32, 36, 47-49, 52, 54-56, 66, 67, 70-73, 76, 78-80 

50 North-south graves with garment hooks: M1, 15, 20, 21, 24, 25, 53, 81. 

51 East-west graves with garment hooks: M4, 32, 39, 49, 67, 76. 

52 Graves with horse skulls: M31, 45, 75. 
Graves with cattle skulls: M2, 6, 18, 23, 27, 29, 37, 41, 43, 63, 75. 
Graves with sheep skulls: M2, 6, 14, 16, 17, 18, 27, 29, 37, 41, 43, 68, 63, 75. 
Grave with dog skull: M58. 
Grave with cattle feet: M23. 
Graves with sheep scapulae: M2, 10, 16, 23, 47, 49, 70. 
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eye, a large rounded beak, and ears. This image is distinct from 
those of other cultures such as the Saka, whose birdheads have 
bigger eyes, and no ears. Maoqinggou has its own art, charac- 
terized by amorphous animal shapes, which distinguish it from 
other cultures. It does, nevertheless, make use of typically no- 
madic forms (appliqué ornaments and circular buckles), which 
provide an example of nomad material culture adopted by a 
sedentary society. 

Yinniugou, located like Maoqinggou in Liangcheng County, In- 
ner Mongolia,™ has also been considered Xiongnu. All its fifteen 
graves are rectangular pit burials. Six are oriented to the east; 
four, to the northwest; and five to the north. M8, oriented to the 
north, includes a shelf and a double coffin. Animal bones were 
found only in east-west graves: Mb yielded a dog skull; M9, the 
skulls of a sheep, a pig, and five foxes. M9 and M11, also an east- 
west tomb, yielded a small bronze ornament closely related to 
Maoginggou, although pieces of this type exist at the Xiongnu site 
of Xigouban M3** as well. There is no evidence of nomadism at 
Yinniugou, and the site cannot be considered Xiongnu. 

Although I have previously accepted the excavators' attribution 
of Nalin'gaotu, Shenmu County, Shaanxi,” to the Xiongnu, I have 
since proposed a Yuezhi attribution.°® The term "Nalin'gaotu" is 
often used by the Chinese to include nearby sites such as Lijiapan, 
Laolongchi, Majiapangou and Zhonggou.?/ Xiongnu objects, in- 
cluding an official seal, have been found in this area, and Nalin'ga- 
otu itself includes Xiongnu objects such as the hedgehog finials, 
identical to pieces from Sujigou.°® The Nalin'gaotu tomb yielded 
the skulls of horses, sheep and cattle, verifying a nomad attri- 


63 Neimenggu zizhiqu wenwu gongzuodui, "Liangcheng Yınnıugou muzang 
qingli jianbao”, Neimenggu wenwu kaogu (1984), 26-31, 2b. 

54 Yikezhaomeng wenwu gongzuozhan, Neimenggu wenwu gongzuodui, “Xi- 
gouban Xiongnumu", Wenwu 1980.7, 1-10. Reprinted in Tian, Guo, Ordos, 
351-3685. 

bb Dai Yingxin, Sun Jiaxiang, “Shaanxi Shenmuxian chutu Xiongnu wenwu”, 
Wenwu 1983.12, 23-30. 

56 Psarras, “Exploring the North”. 

57 See Dai, Sun, “Shaanxi Shenmuxian", WW 1983.12. 

58 Gai Shanlin, "Neimenggu zizhiqu Zhungeerqi Sujigou chutu yipi tongqi”, 
Wenwu 1965.2, 44-46, pl. 6. Reprinted in Tian, Guo, Ordos, 372-374. 
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bution, but the other material on the site is too closely related to 
Saka work for a Xiongnu attribution to be maintained. 

One further exception to sites within present-day China which 
have been published as Xiongnu may be Xichagou, Fengxi 
County, Liaoning.°® Some of the material included in the initial 
finding is clearly Xiongnu; Xianbei and Wuhuan pieces are also 
visible, as verified in recent reports suggesting that the site be 
linked to the Xianbei. Earlier articles suggested a Wuhuan attri- 
bution.®! At this time, in the absense of a complete excavation 
report, I suggest that the site be considered mixed, with Xiongnu, 
Xianbei and Wuhuan elements. 

Although the reasons for labeling Zhaojiafangcun,” Fan- 
jiayaozi,® and Waertugou™ as Xiongnu are unclear since exca- 
vation reports including these sites are incomplete, the following 
sites may be considered Xiongnu: Taohongbala, Hulusitai,® Xi- 
gouban, Keshengzhuang M140,° Shuijian'goumen,9" Aluchaideng, 
Yulongtai, Sujigou, Waertugou, Fanjiayaozi, Yanglang, Yaergou, 
Gongsuhao,® Budonggou, Zhaojiafangcun, Shangsunjiazhai (si- 
nicized), Shihuigou, Nianfangqu, and Xichagou (mixed). 


59 Sun Shoudao, "Xichagou gumuqun beijue shijiande jiaoxun", Wenwu can- 
kao ziliao 1957.1, 53-56. 

Sun Shoudao, “Xiongnu Xichagou wenhua gumuqunde faxian", Wenwu 
1960.8/9, 25-35. 

60 Sun Shoudao, "Zailun Xiongnu Xichagou wenhua gumuqunde wenhua nei- 
han, zushu ji guobie wenti", in: The International Academic Conference 
of Archaeological Cultures of the Northern Chinese Ancient Nations 
(Hohhot: Neimenggu kaogu yanjiusuo, 1992), v. 2. 

61 Zeng Yong, "Liaoning Xifeng Xichagou gumuqun wei Wuhuan wenhua yiji 
lun”, Kaogu 1961.6, 334-336. 

62 Gai Shanlin, "Neimenggu Chayouhouqi Zhaojiafangcun faxian Xiongnu 
muqun”, Kaogu 1977.2, 139-141. 

63 Li Yiyou, “Neimenggu Helingeerxian chutude tonggi", Wenwu 1959.6, 79. 
Reprinted in Tian, Guo, Ordos, 222. 

64 Li Yiyou,"Neimenggu xibu diqude Xiongnu he Handai wenwu", Wenwu 
cankao ziliao 1957.4, 20—32. 

65 Ta La, Liang Jingming, “Hulusitai Xiongnumu", Wenwu 1980.7, 11-12. Re- 
printed in Tian, Guo, Ordos, 223—220. 

66 Zhongguo kexueyuan kaogu yanjıusuo, Fengxi fajue baogao. (Beijing: 
Wenwu;: 1963), 138-140, pl. 103. 

67 Zheng Long, “Shuijian’goumenmu’, in: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 220-221. 

68 Gongsuhao is included in Tian Guangjin, “Taohongbala”, KGXB 1976.1, 
131-144; Tian, Guo, Ordos, 203—219. 
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After identifying a site as Xiongnu, the problem of dating arises. 
This, together with the origin of the Xiongnu, has immediate pol- 
itical as well as cultural ramifications. It affects our understand- 
ing of the evolution and balance of political and cultural power 
in the far eastern steppe and China; of the extent and develop- 
ment of Chinese foreign affairs with the nomadic world, at both 
the central governmental and local levels; and of the power and 
development of the Xiongnu state. 

At this time, of the nineteen published sites in China whose 
attribution to the Xiongnu may be accepted, only five may be 
positively dated. These are: Xigouban M2, from analysis of the 
Chinese characters inscribed on gold plaques (Xi M2: 26, 27) 
(Plate 12) and silver passants (Xi M2: 13—19) (Plate 13), which 
provide a date of no earlier than 300—221 B.C.; Xigouban M4- 12, 
whose Early or Mid Western Han date was determined by the 
presence of Han-style carved stone pieces (Xi M4 : 21-25) and 
the analysis of the Chinese characters inscribed on pottery jars 
(Xi MIO : 2, M12: 1). Budonggou is dated to the Late Western or 
Early Eastern Han by virtue of a Late Western Han-style guifu 
mirror (Bu M2 : 3). Zhaojiafangcun and Xichagou were both dated 
to no earlier than 118 B.C. by the presence in the tombs of Han 
coins and mirrors. Shangsunjiazhai is generally thought to date to 
the Znd c. A.D. because of its Eastern Han-style structure and 
burial goods, as well as its wushu and jianlun wushu coins. Both 
the structure of the tomb and the types of coins occur in the 
Western Han, but mirrors and ceramics present on the site con- 
firm a Late Eastern Han dating. 

The chronology of all other Xiongnu sites can be established 
only through the stylistic comparison of grave goods. There is no 
difference from site to site in burial structure or general burial 
ritual. Chinese archaeologists currently propose a wide range of 
dates for the fourteen non-positively dated Xiongnu sites, ranging 
from the Late Spring and Autumns (ca. 6th c. B.C.) on. Exami- 
nation of the material evidence shows this chronology to be inco- 
herent. I propose instead that all presently known Xiongnu sites 
within China be dated from no earlier than 300—221 B.C. through 
the Later Han. I would like to reexamine specifically Taohongbala 


69 Psarras, Han and Xiongnu. 
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12. Xigouban M2 : 26, 27 (gold). From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 353, f. 2. 
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13. Xigouban M2 : 13-19 (silver). From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 358, f. 7. 
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and Hulusitai, which Chinese archaeologists consider to be 
among the'oldest of Xiongnu sites. 

Tian Guangjin and Guo Suxin date Taohongbala to the Late 
Spring and Autumns or Early Warring States (6—5 c. B.C.) on the 
basis of that site’s coarse, siliceous brown pottery, an “antennae- 
pommel” bronze shortsword (Gong MI: 5), a trilobed bronze ar- 
rowhead with a round tang (Tao M1 : 3), coiled gold wire earrings 
(Tao M1: 49), small bronze ornaments in the form of wild ani- 
mals’ heads (Tao M1 : 29, M6: 9), and on 44C tests carried out on 
wood fragments from M1 yielding dates of 2615 + 105 BP, 
2540 + 105 BP, and 2685 + 145 BP” 

In fact, the shortsword M1: 5 was excavated from Gongsuhao, 
not Taohongbala, where it was found together with a bronze orna- 
ment (Gong M1: 8) of the “double birdhead type V” according to 
Tian Guangjin and Guo Suxin.” This ornament, which Tian and 
Guo believe to represent the further evolution of “double 
birdhead" types I through IV, should therefore, according to the 
chronology of these authors, date to a period later than these 
types. Ornaments of types I and IV were found together in Tao- 
hongbala M1 (Tao M1: 28, 31), thus disproving the chronology- 
typology established by Tian and Guo for this form and negating 
the use of the Gongsuhao shortsword as a means of dating Tao- 
hongbala (Plate 14). Not only does the shortsword not come from 
Taohongbala, but no Gongsuhao-type assemblage including the 
shortsword which might be postulated exists at Taohongbala. 

Earrings of coiled wire, whether of gold or of bronze, are 
known not only at other Xiongnu sites such as Keshengzhuang 
M140 (Ke M140:1) and Budonggou (Bu M9: 5), but also from 
Daodunzi (Dao M13 : 24, M19 : 1) and the Xianbei site of Menggen 
(Meng M1 : 20),” as well as the Upper Xiajiadian site of Zhoujiadi 
(Zhou M41 : 3, M2 : 4) and Liao dynasty tombs. This simple form 
is therefore widespread both ethnically and chronologically and 
cannot be used as an indicator of era. 


| 
70 Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, Zhongguo kao 
huishisi niandai shujuji 1965-1981. (Beijing: Wenwu, 1983), 24. Here- 
after, Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan, !4C. 
71 Tian, Guo, Ordos, 114-116. 
72 Cheng Daohong, "Yiminhe", NMGWWEKG 2 (1982), 21, fig. 4: 10-11. 
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14. Evolution of the *double-birdhead" bronze appliqué ornament, according 
to Tian Guangjin and Guo Suxin: types I, II (left); type II, not shown; type IV 
(center); type V (nght). From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 211, f. 6:3, 5, 4. 


Small bronze ornaments in the form of animal heads, such as 
Taohongbala M1: 49 and M6: 9, have been found at Maoginggou 
(Mao M2 : 7, M66: 1) and in surface finds across the Ordos.” At 
present, they provide no basis for dating a site. Other small 
bronze ornaments whose convex center is surrounded by a petal- 
like design have been found at Taohongbala (Tao MI : 36), but 
also at Yulongtai (Yu 2226) and, in a variant but closely related 
form, at Xianbei sites in the Yimin River region of Inner Mongolia. 
This form therefore also dates from the Later Han, and cannot be 
used to prove an earlier date (Plate 15). 

The trilobed bronze arrowhead with the round tang (Tao 
M1: 3), Tian-Guo type C- V," is known from Hulusitai (Hu M2 : 6) 
and Xigouban M2 (unnumbered) as well. The latter find demon- 
strates that the form was in use in the ca. 300—221 B.C. or later 
era; it may have been in use earlier, but its presence on a site 
cannot be used to prove an earlier date. 

Tian Guangjin and Guo Suxin do not seek to compare specific 
forms of pottery from Taohongbala to those of other sites, but 
rather refer to a general category of usually brown, siliceous ce- 
ramic ware, apparently often hand-built and fired at a low or un- 
even temperature. This type of pottery is common across Inner 
Mongolia even during the Han, as demonstrated by finds at Bu- 


73 Tian, Guo, Ordos, 123, fig. 89: 1-3, 6-8. 
74 Tian, Guo, Ordos, 59-61. 
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donggou. The composition of the clay and method of production 
used are therefore not indicators of era. 

Finally although radiocarbon dates are generally accepted, 
there are reasons to believe that the data from Taohongbala is 
misleading. The three dates provided were obtained according to 
three different standards: with a corrected half-life of 140-5730, 
the conventional Libby measurement of half-life as 4C=5570 
(5568), and in a dendrochronologically calibrated measurement. 
All use 1950 as year zero; none are !?C normalized. Across north- 
ern China, many dates obtained from wood are at variance with 
the positive dates obtained from objects within the tomb. Ex- 
amples of such discrepancies include dates from Houmagiaocun, 
Shanxi,’ a Warring States site whose radiocarbon dates, from 
wood ash, in the order outlined above, are: 2560 t 115 BB, 
2485 + 115 BB, and 2620 + 155 BP, or between 825 and 420 B.C. 
Radiocarbon readings taken from human bone at the same site 
yielded dates of 2325 + 85, 2260 + 85, and 2340 + 95 BP, or from 
485—22b B.C. Although the use of bone, because of its porosity, 
is considered problematic, radiocarbon dates from bone fall 
within the expected date range more often than do dates obtained 
from wood from sites in northern China. A similar example from 
Hebei is provided by the site of Zhangjiakou Baimiao,” where 
tests from a coffin plank sample yielded dates of 2995 + 150, 
2910 + 150, and 3155 + 170 BP, or from 1375-810 B.C. Tests done 
on human bone from the same tomb yielded dates of 2260 + 140, 
2195 + 140, and 2265 + 145 BP, or 460-105 B.C. The site is con- 
sidered Warring States, on the basis of its material. 

Further examples of this type suggest that problems lie with 
the wood samples. Laboratory and sample error aside, the fre- 
quently high dates suggest that the wood may have been reused 
before burial or that some hypothetical treatment of the wood 
before burial, including at the time of the manufacture of the ob- 
ject, may have caused a falsely high carbon reading. In any case, 
laboratory error for Chinese radiocarbon dates is high in compari- 
son with that considered usual in Western laboratories, and any 
radiocarbon date is indicative only of the probability that the ob- 


75 Houmagiaocun. Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan, !*C, 17. 
76 Zhangjiakou Baimiao. Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan, !?C, 11. 
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ject tested dates from within a range of time. In this context, the 
Taohongbala dates must be treated with care, and are reduced to 
marginal importance. 

The Chinese dating of Hulusitai to the Early Warring States (ca. 
b c. B.C.) is based on the presence in the tomb of a shortsword 
of the “antennae”-pommel type (Hu M1: 3) and on stylistic com- 
parison. The crane-bill battle-axe (Hu M2 :1), knife (Hu M2 :4), 
awl (Hu M2 : 5), appliqué ornaments (Hu M2: 7, 8) tubular hang- 
ing ornaments (Hu M2: 9-15), harness ornaments (Hu M38: 18— 
25, M2:26—31) and bone sphere (Hu M3: 49) are all compared 
to pieces from Taohongbala. The bronze trilobed arrowhead (Hu 
M2 : 6) is compared to arrowheads from Maoqinggou; the bells 
(Hu M2 : 46, 47), to Qin bells from Guyuan County, Ningxia; and 
the deer set on the edge of a semispherical bronze disc (Hu 
M2 : 16), to deer from Sujigou. 

Tian and Guo date Xigouban M3 on the basis of a bronze 
shortsword with "antennae" pommel (Xi M3 : 1), a bronze knife 
(Xi M3 : 2), two circular bronze belt-buckles (of which Xi M3 : 14 
is one), and a bronze rectangular tubular hanging ornament (Xi 
M3 : 21). All of these pieces are compared to objects from Mao- 
qinggou. Since the dates assigned to Maoqinggou are largely 
dependent on the date assigned to Taohongbala, the problem of 
establishing chronology becomes circular. 

The problem of the "antennae" shortsword and trilobed arrow- 
head have been discussed above. The knife M2 : 4 from Hulusitai 
is classified as type A- IX by Tian and Guo.” It is indeed identical 
to Taohongbala M5: 1, and also to Gongsuhao M1: 6, Shuijian’- 
goumen (unnumbered), Yulongtai 2215, Xigouban M3: 2, Xigou- 
ban M9 : 3 (broken) and Xigouban M11: 2. This form was there- 
fore in use through the Western Han period and cannot be used 
to support an earlier date (Plate 16). 

Tubular hanging ornaments in the form of stacked rings on 
either side of a central buldge such as Hulusitai M2 : 9 have been 
found at Taohongbala (Tao M1 : 37). They are also known at Dao- 
dunzi (Dao M4: 18). Again, these pieces were in use after 118 B.C. 
and cannot be used as evidence for an earlier date (Plate 17). 


77 Tian, Guo, Ordos, 18, 35—36. 
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16. Xiongnu knives: Taohongbala M5 : 1, Gongsuhao MI: 6, Xigouban M3: 2, 
Shuijan'goumen (unnumbered), Yulongtai 2215. From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 210, 
f 5:9, 8; 360, f. 8: 3; 221, f. 2; 368, f. 2: 7. 


The deer of Hulusitai M2 : 16, the semi-spherical bronze orna- 
ment, is indeed comparable to bronze deer cast in the round exca- 
vated from Sujigou; similar pieces have also been discovered at 
Yulongtai, Waertugou and Xigouban. The closest comparison, 
however, is with deer from Xigouban M2 (Xi M2 : 9), which there- 
fore supports a date of no earlier than 300—221 B.C. 

The crane-billed battle-axe from Hulusitai (Hu M2 : 1) is indeed 
similar to one from Taohongbala - or, rather, from Gongsuhao 
(Gong M1:1), and also to Yulongtai 2264 (Plate 18). Semi- 
spherical ornaments from Yulongtai (Yu 2219, 2270) are compar- 
able to pieces from Xigouban M3 (Xi M3 : 4-9, 10-11), but this 
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17. Tubular hanging ornaments. Top: Taohongbala M1 : 37, Hulusitai M2 : 9, 
Daodunzi M4 : 18. From: Tran, Guo, Ordos, 212, f. 7 : 8; 224, f. 1; Kaogu xuebao 
1988.3, 346, f. 11: 15. 


Bottom: Taohongbala M1 : 38, Daodunzi M23 : 2. From: Tian, Guo, Ordos, 212, 
f. 7:9; Kaogu xuebao 1988.3, 346, f. 11 : 16. 
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does not provide an early date for either site, since closely com- 
parable ornaments are also found in Xigouban M2 (Xi M2: 1), as 
well as at Aluchaideng (unnumbered), Shuijian’goumen (unnum- 
bered), and the Han site of Mancheng (eg. Mancheng M1: 2110, 
2128, 2037, 2269),"? as well as at Daodunzi (Dao M21 : 9). 

Comparison of presently-known Xiongnu material shows it to 
constitute a stylistic whole. With no site positively dated to ear- 
lier than 300—221 B.C. and in the absence of compelling stylistic 
arguments for an earlier date, I propose that all known Xiongnu 
sites in China be dated to no earlier than 300—221 B.C. 


78 Zhongguo shehui kexueyuan kaogu yanjiusuo, Hebeisheng wenwu guan- 
hchu, Mancheng Hanmu fajue baogao. (Beijing: Wenwu, 1980), v.2, 
pl. 143: 1, 3—5. 
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18. Battle-axes: Gongsuhao M1: 1, Hulusitai M2: 1, Yulongtai 2264. From: 
Tian, Guo, Ordos, 210, f. 5 - 10; 224, f. 4; 368, f. 2: 10. 
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Michael Aris, Lamas, Princes and Brigands. Joseph Rock's 
Photographs of the Tibetan Borderlands of China. The China 
Institute of America, New York 1992. 141 pp., 125 black and 
. white photographs with two front and back cover illustrations. 
. ISBN No. 0-285-97209-2. (China House Gallery, New York City, 
Exhibition: April 18—July 31, 1992). 


The more that culture spreads, the greater becomes the value of photographic 
archives and the more the photograph, in itself accrues value as a source for 
study of those cultures whose very survival is threatened. We now have an 
excellent example of this well-known fact in a publication which contains a 
selection of photographs from the thousands taken by Joseph Rock in the 
Tibetan borderlands of China between 1922 and 1949. 

Charles P. Wang, President of the China Institute in America, has written 
the preface (p. 9) to this publication which is far more a work of real research 
than a mere exhibition catalogue. Michael Aris, in the “Acknowledgement” 
that follows, opens with the words. 


"Joseph F. Rock (1884—1962) arrived in Western China in 1922 and spent 
most of the next twenty-seven years of his hfe there. He collected plants, 
hunted birds, took photographs, and explored the mountainous regions 
for various prestigious American institutions including the Department of 
Agriculture, the National Geographic Society, and the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University (p. 22). ' 


The same Michael Aris provides a historical introduction (pp. 13-19) fob 
lowed by three maps and a biography of Joseph Rock written by S. B. Sutton 
(pp. 22-27). Pages 31 to 128 contain the photographs, accurately commented, 
dated and subdivided into eight sections, as follows: 1. Joseph Rock, Botanist, 
Ethnologist, Adventurer, 2. Minority peoples of Southwest China, 3. Nomads, 
Villagers and Pilgrims, 4. Warriors, Bodyguards and Brigands, b. Ruling Fami- 
lies, 6. Buddhist Monks and Monasteries, 7. Oracles, Wizards and Village 
Priests, and 8: Incarnate Lamas. 

At the end of this publication there are three appendices of which more 
shall be said at the end of this review. 

A work of research then, that has value for geographer, art historian and 
ethnologist alike. The ethnologist in particular, though will find here excellent 
source material for the everyday clothing and the dress costumes' of these 
minority groups and their tribal chiefs. Examples are, the Naxi, the Bai, the 
Nu-tribe and the Tibetans around Choni. 

Along with these photographs, of inestimable value for students in the 
field, there are also evidence taken from the everyday life of these peoples 
and this sometimes takes a dramatic turn as, for example, in No. 4.12, “A 
Nuosu murderer with the well-known cangue" (p. 75) or No. 4.10, “Highway 
robbers who had killed two Naxi travellers near the Yangzi gorge below Yulo, 
only to be captured the next day. Three were executed shortly after this 
picture was taken” (p. 74). 
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Section 5 is entitled "Ruling Families," and 1s of great historical value 
Worthy of special mention, perhaps, are No. 5.1, "the zong guan (or ruler) of 
Yongning on his horse m front of Yongning Monastery. He heads the Moso 
people along the Yunnan-Sichuan border” (p 88), No. 5.2, "The queen of Nyor- 
op'hu Island, secret wife of the (abovementioned) zong guan. She holds his 
last son, an important incarnation of Yongning Monastery" (p. 78), No. 5.6, 
"Ihe Ruling Family of Choni" (p. 81), No. 5.8, "The King of Muli" (p. 80) and 
many another. 

Every bit as precious is the photographic evidence, in Section 6, on the 
religious life of this region: outstanding here are the photographs of the 
“Chanting master (umdze) of Yongning Monastery” (No. 6.2, p. 88), “A lama 
in the robes and headgear of the Black Hat (shanak) dance” (No. 6.3, ibid.) 
as well as scenes from religious festivals in various monasteries. The Section 
that follows contains some very expressive and rare images. It 1s entitled 
“Oracles Wizards and Village Priests” and exhibits “ritual specialists ... to be 
found in the border region operating outside or on the fringe of monastic 
society” (p. 107). 

The quality of reproduction of these photographs has a sharpness which 
is rare indeed for the period (1923— 1927) in which they were taken and this 
again enhances their ethnological value in that the costumes in particular are 
visible down to the tiniest detail, and the same may be said for the photo- 
graphs in Section 8, "Incarnate Lamas." 

The guiding principle, then, in the selection of these photographs, is man 
himself, man in his daily hfe be he a simple man or a high civil or religious 
dignitary. Very often we see people with the tools of their trade, such as 2.18, 
“A family of Bai Miao (...) at her frame loom”, or with their weapons, No. 4.6, 
"Two soldiers of the Muli king at Kulu Monastery, wearing uniforms trimmed 
with leopard's fur and hats of panda skin" or with musical instruments, as in 
7.7, “An itinerant priest of the Nyingmapa school, with bell and drum", or 7.9, 
“A wizaed (tomba) of the Nax in a trance, with a gong” or with religious 
paraphernalia, as in Nos. 7.9 and 7.12. 

The book ends with three appendices: L The Botanical Legacy of Joseph 
Rock, by J. Wagner (p. 131-132), IL The Expeditions of Joseph Rock, 1922— 
1949 (p. 133), and, last but by no means least, III "The Collections of Joseph 
Rock" (PP. 134—137) where we are reminded of the “1.118 Naxi tomba manu- 
scripts in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek" and the “Tibetan Collection in the Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington D.C.", which “contaıns a complete set of the 
Choni Kangyur (six volumes) and 209 volumes of Tengyur scriptures" as well 
as the "Na-khi (Naxi) Collection, purchased from Rock in 1924." The latter 1s 
comprised of 1,392 tomba manuscripts, one Chung-chia manuscript-scroll, 
Naxi funeral scrolls and numerous painted wooden boards used in tomba 
ceremonies" (p. 134 and 136). 

We can only hope that this, in both its form and its content, will be but 
the first of many future, similar publications. 


Venice Giovanni Stary 
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bSod nams rgya mtsho, The Ngor Mandalas of Tibet. Listings 

of the Mandala Deities. Revised by Musashi Tachikawa, Shunzo 
| Onoda, Keya Noguchi, and Kimiaki Tanaka. [Tokyo:] The Centre 
. for East Asian Cultural Studies 1991. (Bibliotheca Codicum Asia- 
' ticorum. 4.), xiv, 245 pp. ISBN 489656-603-3. Japan. Yen 6,300. 


Dieses im Oktober 1998 ausgelieferte Buch bildet die Erganzung zu einem 
Tafelband der Mandalas der jetzt in Japan befindlichen Sammlung aus dem 
tibetischen'Kloster Ngor, der unter dem gleichen Haupttitel 1989 ebenfalls in 
der Reihe Bibliotheca Codicum Asiaticorum erschienen ist!. Vor allem bei 
der Identifizierung bestimmter, nicht zentraler Gottherten in den Mandalas 
war man bisher auf die monumentale, fur Privatpersonen wohl unerschwing- 
liche Originalveróffentlichung? oder auf die tibetische Textsammlung rGyud 
sde kun btus angewiesen. 

Musashi Tachikawa charakterisiert im "Foreword" (p. v) zum vorliegenden 
Band die Zielsetzung der Veroffentlichung; die "Explanatory Notes" (p. xiii) 
geben in sieben Punkte untergliedert Erklarungen fur die Benutzung des Bu- 
ches. Der folgende Hauptteil (pp. 1-221) nennt für jedes der 139 Mandalas 
zunachst die tibetischen Textgrundlagen mit prazisen Stellenangaben und 
führt dann die Namen — verschiedentlich auch die Farbe — der Gottheiten 
entsprechend der Anordnung im Mandala an. Die in diesen Listen gegebenen 
Nummern finden sich in einer Schemazeichnung des betreffenden Mandala 
wieder, um so die Position der jeweiligen höheren Wesenheit genau zu be- 
stimmen. Ein “Glossary” (p. 223) nennt elf Reihen von Gótternamen oder 1ko- 
nographisch bedeutsamen Begriffen mut deren einzelnen Gliedern. Der "In- 
dex" (pp. 225—245) verzeichnet alle im Hauptteil angefuhrten Namen in der 
Reihenfolge des tibetischen Alphabets. 

Das Forschungsprojekt “The Method of Depicting the Members of Asian 
Pantheons" verfolgte eigentlich den Plan, eine neue, berichtigte Fassung der 
Originalveroffentlichung herauszubringen; im Verlauf der Arbeit ergab sich 
jedoch eine Eingrenzung auf die jetzt publizierte Form. Die Ergebnisse der 
weiteren Studien zu den Namen der Gottheiten auf Sanskrit und Chinesisch 
und zur Bestimmung der Farben sollen in weiteren separaten Publikationen 
herausgebracht werden (so op. rec., p. v). 

Mit dem vorliegenden Band hat das Centre for East Asian Cultural Studies, 
Tokyo, ein handliches Arbeitsbuch geschaffen, das nicht nur eine Orientie- 
rung in der Mandala-Sammlung aus dem Kloster Ngor ermöglicht, sondern 
darüber hinaus zur Identifizierung von Gottheiten in tibetischen Malereien 
von Nutzen sein wird. 


Indologisches Semunar, Bonn Helmut Eimer 


1 Vgl die Anzeige in Central Asiatic Journal 36 (1992), pp. 151-162. 

2 Tibetan Mandalas. The Ngor Collection. “Author” Ngor Thar rtse mKhan 
po bSod nams rgya mtsho. “Editorial” Musashi Tachikawa & Malcolm P. 
L. Green. “Japanese Translation" Musashi Tachikawa & Shunzo Onoda & 
Iwao Shima. “Book Design/Art Direction” Kokei Sugiura & Akihiko Tani- 
mura. Tokyo: Kodansha Ltd. 1983. 
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Chan, Hok-lam. The Fall of the Jurchen Chin. Wang E's Memoir 
on Ts’ai-Chou Under the Mongol's Siege (1233-1234). Münche- 
ner Ostasiatische Studien Band 66. Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Ver- 
lag, 1993, pp. ix, 181. ISSN 0170-3668. 


This new addition to the Professor Chan's series of studies on the Chin dyn- 
asty comprises two main parts and several appended sections. The two mam 
parts deal respectively with the author of the text presented here m trans- 
lation and with the rext itself. Part One (pp. 1-38) is an overview of Wang 
E's biography and historical role. Starting from a description of the troubled 
times during which Wang E lived, Professor Chan illustrates the milestones 
of Wang E's career as a civil servant of the Chin dynasty, as a survivor of the 
Mongol conquest, and finally as a literatus at the court of Qubilai Qaghan, 
the future supreme head of the Mongol empire and emperor of China. His 
presence at the Mongol court was essential with respect to the compilation of 
the Liao and Chin dynastic histories. His continuous efforts to secure imperial 
support for this task were accompanied by his contribution towards the col- 
lection of source material, thereby laying the foundation for the successful 
completion of the Liao-shih (History of the Liao Dynasty) and Chin-shih 
(History of the Chin Dynasty), respectively in 1344 and 1345. In Wang E’s 
dedication to the preservation of the history of the Chin dynasty Professor 
Chan sees an exemplary commitment to “the lofty political and cultural va- 
lues nourished in the Confucian tradition" (p. 26). 

Part Two (pp. 39-138) is also divided in two sections, the first being an 
introduction to Wang E’s work, the Ju-nan i-shih (Reminiscences of Ju-nan) 
and the second being the translation of the text, inclusive of critical appar- 
atus. The text is a personal account by Wang E, in form of a diary, of the last 
days of the Chin dynasty. Emperor Ai-tsung had taken refuge in Ts’ai-chou, 
which in 1233—1234 had come under siege by the Mongol army, and was 
eventually stormed in February 1234. In the first section we find the textual 
history and a summary of the important information provided in the Ju-nan 
i-shih This is arranged by dividing ıt into six different themes, which should 
be listed here with the headings given by Professor Chan as an indication of 
the general contents of the work: a Ts’ai-chou as a refuge capital; b. consolı- 
dating authority and organizing defence; c. administrative alterations and per- 
sonnel changes, d. profile of the heroes and villains; e. the refuge capital 
under assault; f. appraisal of Ai-tsung and his reign. While Wang E’s purpose 
is to give a faithful (we may even say 'objective") account of the end of ‘his’ 
dynasty, the record is not devoid of personal touches and moral judgements. 
The sketches of “heroes and villains” are snapshots of the range of responses 
that the political crisis elicited among the people m charge, from the loyal 
and courageous to the self-serving, incompetent, and conniving. Wang E also 
tries to convey a positive of Ai-tsung, as an essentially good monarch, if not 
the most decisive and resolute. 

The text itself is very engaging reading. It extends from July 14, 1233 to 
February 9, 1234, and mcludes all together eighty-five entries. It is followed 
by a summary which highlights the milestones of emperor Ai-tsung's eleven- 
year period of reign. The daily entries are all headed by captions (mu) pro- 
vided by Wang E. Naturally the value of a textual edition rests primarily on 
the quality of the translation and of the critical notes that accompany it. 

Regarding the translation, Professor Chan's aim is to provide, "a faithful 
rendition of the literal meaning of the text as a historical document rather 
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than striving for prosaic lucidity” (p. 59). In general the prose is fluid and 
clear, often broken into short sentences that give a homogeneous rhythm to 
the narrative, with only occasional lapses. One such (and uncommon) case 
is the sentence "[f]Jor the commoners, those households who had fled or 
perished, abandoning their lands and leaving them to others to cultivate, they 
[sic] shall be exempted from the corvee and taxes” (p. 67). The meaning is 
unclear, as it is unlikely that dead or runaway people could be granted tax- 
exempt status. 

The aspect of this work where one might have expected a different type 
of arrangement is the notes to the text. According to the author, “explanatory 
notes are intended to elucidate the nuances of the text and the historical 
background.” These notes seem to be limited to a bare minimum. In various 
cases I feel an extra effort would have been needed to provide the reader 
with some more information without having to consult other sources, and in 
particular the Chin-shih For instance, note 127 (p. 131) refers to an entry on 
monthly rations of grain for the soldiers (no. 56, p. 96); the note says: "[o]n 
the regular monthly stipend of these officials, functionaries, and soldiers, see 
CS 44: 14b; and 58; 4b- 11a." Such a note helps little to clarify the text, and 
factual information on these salaries (even in short and abridged form) would 
have been more helpful. Another case is that of the “Taoist sorcerer” Wu-ku- 
lun. Two entries (70 and 79) are devoted to him, who seems to have wielded 
considerable influence at court, but the note does not elucidate his position 
and role (no. 145, p. 132). Perhaps something could have been said on the 
role of Taoism and magic at court Information on military matters such as 
the size and composition of the elite Loyal and Filial Army, of the "righteous 
armies", and of the personal army of the emperor (entry 28) is also scant. As 
the account is very much focused on military matters, a few notes on ques- 
tions such as the kind of firearms likely to have been used ın the siege (entry 
76) would have been a welcome addition. These remarks do not detract from 
the value of the work, which is essentially meant to introduce an important 
historical source, rather than to explore it in every single aspect. 

The narrative illuminates the apocalyptic scenery of the siege with an 
evocative power that few historical studies could match. For instance, the 
sacrifice of those soldiers who were ambushed and killed trying to provide 
fish for the diet of the emperor (p. 191), while the emperor himself was or- 
dering the slaughter of imperial horses to feed the soldiers, generates that 
kind of rare insight that makes historical reconstruction come to life. Pro- 
fessor Chan's work is a well-planned and well-executed piece of sholarship, 
which not only provides a valuable addition to the study of the Chin and 
Yüan periods, but also demonstrates the rewards that solid text editions may 
afford. 


Nicola Di Cosmo Harvard University 


Walter Heissig: Schamanen und Geisterbeschwórer in der östli- 
^ chen Mongolei. Gesammelte Aufsätze. Wiesbaden, Otto Harras- 
sowitz Verlag, 1992. (Studies in Oriental Religions, vol. 24, ed. 
By W. Heissig and H.-J. Klimkeit). XI + 214 S., ISSN 0340-6702, 
ISBN 3-447-03197-2. 


Allein in den Jahren 1991—1992 sind auf dem Gebiet der schamanistischen 
Studien eine Reihe von Werken veroffentlicht worden, die das grof$e Interesse 
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auf diesem Gebiet auf weltweiter Ebene dokumentieren.! Einer der Gründe 
fur die , Wiederentdeckung" dieser bis vor kurzem in einigen Lándern totge- 
sagten Glaubenswelt ist bestimmt auf die großen Umwalzungen zuruckzufuh- 
ren, die die Ursprungslander des sibinschen und ostasiatischen Schamanis- 
mus zur Zeit kennzeichnen, zu suchen. Zu jenen Veroffentlichungen kommt 
nun die Neuauflage von sieben Aufsatzen aus der Feder von Walther Heissig, 
die teilweise in einer Zeit verfaßt worden sind, in der der Schamanismus 
mancherorts ,noch" lebendig war, dann verneint wurde und heute teils wie- 
derbelebt wird oder einfach ganz offen praktziert werden kann. 

Sinn und Zweck einer Neuauflage ist es bekanntlich, den Zutritt zu schwer 
zuganglichen Werken von hohem wissenschaftlichen Wert zu ermoglichen. 
Dabei liegt es auf der Hand, daß der seit ihrer Erstveröffentlichung erfolgte 
Fortschritt nicht berücksichtigt werden kann. Der Autor hat selbst in seinem 
Vorwort, in dem er einen kurzen, aber dennoch aufschlußreichen Überblick 
uber seine in den 40erJahren begonnene Forschungstatigkeit zum mongoli- 
schen Schamanismus gibt, auf „Irrtümer und Fehler“ hingewiesen (S. XI). 
Folgende Aufsätze smd in dem Sammelband aufgenommen worden: 


l. „Schamanen und Geisterbeschworer im Kuriye-Banner“, S. 1-48 (aus 
„Folklore Studies", III, Peking 1944, S. 39-72). 

2. "Invocation of a Female Shaman", S. 51-60 (aus “Folklore Studies”, IX, 
Peking 1950, S. 166—175). 

3 "A Mongolian Source to the Lamaist Suppression of Shamanism in the 17th 
Century", S. 61-135 (aus „Anthropos“ 48, S. 1-29 und 493 —536). 


1 In diesen zwei Jahren sind erschienen: M. Hoppá! & J. Pentikäınen (eds.), 
Northern Religions and Shamanism, Budapest-Helsinki 1992; A.-L. Sii- 
kala & M. Hoppál (eds.), Studies on Shamanism, Helsinki-Budapest 1982; 
M. Hoppál & K. D. Howard, Shamans and Cultures, Budapest-Los Ange- 
les 1993; M. Ripinsky-Naxon, The Nature of Shamanism, New York 1993. 
Dazu kommen die beiden Periodica “Shamanica Manchurica Collecta? 
(bisher erschienen: Bd. 1: G. Stary, Das “Schamanenbuch” der Sibe- 
Mandschuren; Bd. 2: T. A. Pang, Die sibemandschurische Handschrift 
"Der Schamanenhof" Bd. 3: A. Pozzi, Manchu-Shamanica Illistrata, alle 
drei Bande Wiesbaden, Harrassowitz, 1992), und “Shaman”, Moinár & Ke- 
lemen Oriental Publishers, Szeged 1993 (vols. I-ID. Aus Rußland sind 
folgende Veroffentlichungen hervorzuheben: D. S. Dugarov, Istoriceskie 
korny belogo Samanstva, Moskva 1991; L P Potapov, Altajskij Sama- 
nizm, Leningrad 1991; G. V. Ksenofontov, Samanizm. Izbrannye trudy, 
Jakutsk 1992. Dazu kommt eine neue mandschurische Handschrift uber 
die bekannte Nisan-Schamanin, Hrsg. K. S. Jachontov, Kniga o Samanke 
Nisan’, Sankt Peterburg 1992 (“Fol'klor narodov Man'é£urii", vypusk 1). 
Auf Feldforschung bzw. Archivmaterial aufgebaut sind folgende rezente 
chinesische Arbeiten zum mandschurischen Schamanismus: Liu Xiao- 
meng & Ding Yizhuang, Samanjiao yu dongbei minzu [,Der Schamanis- 
mus und die Volker des Nordostens (d.h. der Mandschure1)‘], Changchun 
1990; Fu Yuguang, Samanjiao yu shenhua [,Schamanismus und Legen- 
den (der Mandschuren)"], Shenyang 1990; Fu Yuguang & Meng Huiying, 
Manzu samanjiao yanjiu, [,Studien zum Schamanismus der Mandschu- 
ren"], Peking 1991; Li Shutian, Shi Guangwei & Liu Housheng, Manzu 
saman tiaoshen yanjiu [,Studien zu den Schamanentänzen der Mand- 
schuren“], Jilin 1992. 
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4 ,Zur Frage der Homogenitat des ostmongolischen Schamanismus“, S. 137— 
156 (aus “Collectanea”, Wiesbaden 1966, S. 81— 100). 

5. “Banishing of Illnesses into Effigies in Mongolia", S. 157—167 (aus "Asian 
Folklore Studies”, XIL, Nagoya 1986, S. 34-43). 

6. “Shaman Myth and Clan-Epic", S. 169—174 (aus M. Hoppál (Hsg.), “Shama- 
nism in Eurasia", Góttingen 1984, S. 319—324). 

7. „Schamanenlegenden und ihr hustorischer Hintergrund", S. 175—197 (aus 
„Gedanke und Wirkung“, Festschrift zum 90. Geburtstag von Nikolaus 
Poppe (Asiatische Forschungen Bd. 108), Wiesbaden 1989, S. 152-174). 

Dazu kommt zum Schluf die Erstveroffentlichung 

8. “Persecution and Continuation: Some Recent Innermongolian Shamanist 
Traditions", S. 198—214 


Der Wert dieser Aufsatze braucht nicht eigens hervorgehoben zu werden, da 
sie — als „Klassiker“ auf diesem Gebiet — auch heute noch in Jeder ernst zu 
nehmenden Veróffentlichung zitiert werden und sozusagen als deren Aus- 
gangspunkt dienen. Sie vermitteln zudem einen Einblick über die Entwick- 
lung der wissenschaftlichen Interessen des Autors, der, angefangen von mehr 
religiös betonten Studien, spater immer mehr auch die literarischen Aspekte 
mit einbezogen hat (vgl. dazu die besonders aussagekraftigen Aufsatze unter 
6 und 7). Besonders der Vergleich mit anderen mongolischen und tungusi- 
schen Völkern öffnete neue Horizonte nicht nur in bezug auf die reinen Reli- 
gionsstudien, sondern auch — oder besonders — auf dem Gebiet der kompara- 
tiven literarischen Studien. So kommen zu Heissigs ,99 tengri“ und ,99 
Khane“ (bei den Alaren Burjaten) nun auch die „99 Cangkon bei den Sibe- 
Mandschuren — und nicht zu Unrecht weist der Autor hier auf ,alte, vorlamai- 
stische Gottheiten“ hin (S. 22). Parallelen bestehen wohl auch zwischen dem 
sibemandschurischen Selei sain janggin („Guter Eisen-General”) und dem 
Swemün bayatur degedü (,Erhabener Gusseiserner Held") sowie der „le- 
bensgroßen Nachbildung einer Menschengestalt aus Gras“ (Ostmongolen) 
und der aus Papier hergestellten urge (Sibemandschuren). Auch der schwere 
Stein in der Funktion eines Deckels beı der Krankheitsverbannung existiert 
bei den Khortsin sowie auch bei den Sibe. Dasselbe kann über das „Reiten 
eines ungesattelten Haustieres“ bei bestimmten Anlässen gesagt werden, das 
wiederum bei den Daguren und Sibe eine wichtige Rolle spielte. Heissigs 
Behauptung „Die Abkunft von alten, bisher kinderlosen Eltern ist ein in der 
mongolischen Volkserzählung und den mongolischen Epen beliebtes Motiv“ 
(S. 191, Anm. 69) ist auch bei den Sibe (und anderen ostasiatischen Volkern — 
ja sogar in der Bibel) weıtverbreitet. 


Vollkommen übereinstimmen kann man mit dem Autor, wenn er am Ende 
seines Vorworts sagt: „Trotz der auf nahezu 50 Jahre verteilten Entstehungs- 
zeit der sieben Aufsätze glaube ich, daß ihr Inhalt eine verläßliche Basis 
bildet fur die weitere, nun mogliche Auseinandersetzung mit der Fülle des 
von den mongolischen Kollegen erschlossenen Materials ..." (S. XD). Der 
Nachdruck der sieben Aufsatze, sowie der Erstdruck des achten Beitrags, 
wird in diesem Sinne fur viele eine gro&e Hilfe sein und auch in Zukunft als 
grundlegende Quelle dienen. 


Venedig _ Giovanni Stary 
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Lars Johanson: Strukturelle Faktoren in türkischen Sprachkon- 
takten. (Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft an der Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe-Universitat Frankfurt am Main, Sitzungsberichte XXIX, 
Nr. b.) Franz Steiner Verlag. Stuttgart 1992. 


Seit langem fehlte em Werk, das in gro&zügiger Weise die strukturellen Ten- 
denzen der turkischen Sprachkontakte — die ja weltweite Wirkung erzielt 
haben im Geben wie im Nehmen, im rein Sprachlichen wie auch im Kulturel- 
len — zusammenfafte. Hier liegt es nun vor, in konziser Form, mut tiefem 
Inhalt. 

Das Werk zerfällt in vier Hauptteile: 1. „Strukturkopieren in türkischen 
Sprachkontakten“ Hierin wird eine allgemeine emleitende Ubersicht geboten 
über die verschiedenen Arten der „Kopien“, also die Moglichkeiten von ,Ent- 
lehnungen“ (welcher Ausdruck wohlbegründet abgelehnt wird) und Einflüs- 
sen, auch eine knappe, aber stimmige Auswahl türkischer Sprachcharakteri- 
stika (46 Punkte umfassend). 

In Kapitel 2 ,Die Rolle struktureller Faktoren" wird u. a. der Frage nachge- 
gangen, wieso, m welcher Art und in welchem Grade Kopien stattfinden (z. B. 
gibt es gewisse „attraktive“, d.h. besonders stark sich verbreitende und wir- 
kende Spracheigenheiten, während andere weniger ,attraktiv" sind). 

Das 3. Kapitel, ,Strukturkopien in sprachlichen Teilbereichen“, beschreibt 
die verschiedenen grammatischen Kategorien, in denen sich Kopien abspie- 
len, von lauthchen Eigenschaften bis zu strukturell tiefgreifenden syntakti- 
schen Kombinationsmustern. 

Das abschließende 4. Kapitel stellt „Allgemeine und areale Tendenzen" der 
turkischen Sprachkontakte dar; hierin wird auch der Frage eventueller ver- 
wandtschaftlicher Beziehungen des Türkischen mit anderen Sprachen, vor- 
nehmlich der mongolischen, nachgegangen 

Die Darstellung ist insgesamt abstrakt (d. h. wissenschaftlich) und (selbst 
wo man Einwande erheben kónnte) wohlabgewogen. Ich mochte nun einige 
Bemerkungen anschließen (zur Bibliographie meiner Arbeiten vgl den 
Schluß). 

Zu 189-190. „Sukzessive Modifikation der Satzkonstituenten“ beschreibt 
die „iterarive Schachtelung“ im türkischen Satzbau, z.B. (bu — (üc > (mavi 
— (kus))) ‚diese drei blauen Vogel‘. Man könnte dazu ergänzend sagen: Das 
Türkische weıst eine Tendenz zur Linearitat auf (vgl dazu „Zu 261—262"). 
Diese ist Jedoch nicht ohne weiteres realisierbar, wo mehrere grammatisch 
gleichwertige Recta einem Regens untergeordnet werden. (In meiner Termi- 
nologie von 1954, $8 9 und 13: Sie sind weder „zugeordnet“ wie in „Rosen 
duften“, noch „nebengeordnet“ wie in „Männer und Frauen“, sondern „gleich- 
geordnet: sie sind einem Wort gemeinsam zugeordnet, ohne einander zu- oder 
nebengeordnet zu sein.) Sage ich „diese drei schönen großen Hauser“, so sınd 
alle vor „Hauser“ stehenden Wörter auf ebendies bezogen: es sind diese Häu- 
ser, und sie sind drei, und sie smd schön, und sie sind grog. (Da sich aber 
„schön“ und „groß“ auf alle drei Hauser bezieht, müßte „eigentlich“ „drei“ 
inkorporiert werden, in einem Trial.) Die Reihenfolge der Recta ist dabei im 
Turkischen dieselbe wie im Deutschen oder ım Mongolischen. (S. Nikolaus 
Poppe: Khalkha-mongolische Grammatik, Wiesbaden 1951, 108-109; danach 
gilt: „am nàchsten dem zu bestimmenden Wort steht dasjenige Attribut, wel- 
ches dıe hauptsächlichste und bestandigste Eigenschaft bezeichnet“, direkt 
vor dem Regens stehen Bezeichnungen von Farbe und Stoff, am weitesten 
entfernt Demonstrativa, also etwa wie in „jenes schnelle falbe Pferd“). Es 
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ware zu fragen, ob es sich hier nicht um ein Universale handelt, das also 
klassifikatorisch nicht sehr belangreich wáre. (Aber wie steht es bei Sprachen 
mit „Linksverkehr“ oder solchen, die Recta teils vor, teils nach dem Regens 
ordnen?) 

Mit der Anordnung der Suffixe innerhalb der Wortgrenzen ist derlei kaum 
vergleichbar, da hier keine Gleichordnung vorliegt. Aber der Vf. denkt wohl 
an solche Fälle wie bizim ev : ev-imiz. 

191: Postpositionen seien ,formalsyntaktisch" Basisglieder der vorange- 
gangenen Nominalphrasen, ,inhaltssyntaktisch" jedoch grammatische Relato- 
ren, satzhierarchische Funktionseinheiten, und zwar Subjunktoren. (Das erin- 
nert denn doch ein wenig an Chomskys Unterscheidung von Oberflachen- 
struktur und Tiefenstruktur, über die ich einmal geschrieben habe: „Choms- 
kys Oberflachenstruktur ist Englisch, seine Tiefenstruktur ist Chomsky- 
Englisch“). Ich würde es vorziehen, an der Oberflache zu bleiben, namlıch zu 
scheiden: ,Raumsubstantive* (vgl 1988, 96-99) und „Postpositionen“ (wie 
ile, gibi). „Raumsubstantive“ sind im Gegensatz zu diesen deklinabel und 
können sogar Subjekt sein: „Auf dem Tisch ist es schmutzig“ ist ttu. masanın 
ustu pistir. Mir scheint Johansons Darstellung zu indogermanistisch. Naturlich 
sind die Raumsubstantive in gewissem Sinne inhaltsleer: keine ,Substanzen" 
(weder raumlich, noch zeitlich, noch ideell). sie bezeichnen i. a. Raum und Zeit 
(nach Kant in dem Kapitel , Transzendentale Aesthetik" „nur Formen der sinnli- 
chen Anschauung“, also bloße Maße der Dinge oder Geschehnisse — weshalb 
ein Ausdruck wie „time will show“ reiner Unsinn ist und im Japanischen auch 
vermieden wird). Aber dieses philosophische Faktum geht uns als Linguisten 
nichts an. Grammatische Einheiten (oder. Wörter) wie üst sind deklinabel wie 
alle anderen Substantive (sie konnen sogar, wenngleich selten, im Plural ste- 
hen, vgl. A. N. Kononov: Grammatika sovremennogo tureckogo literaturnogo 
jazyka, Moskva-Leningrad 1956, $$ 693, 699: diblerinden, ortalarına). 

198. Vf. zitiert Haugen, nach dem Verba weniger leicht entlehnt werden als 
nouns. Vgl. dazu Rez. 1966, 108-109: Daß Verba seltener entlehnt werden als 
nouns dürfte einfach daran liegen, daf$ sie einen geringeren Teil des Wort- 
schatzes darstellen Das skandinavische Amerikanisch enthält 2096 englische 
Lehnworter, aber das Verhältnis Verba : nouns ist allgemein (z.B. auch im 
Türkischen) 1:4. Hier gelten schlicht die Wahrscheinlichkeitsgesetze. 

Zu 219—223: Vf. lehnt die Idee ab, daß Sprachwechsel in gradueller Ent- 
wicklung geschehen konnte. Aber der Gedanke, daß es Übergänge zwischen 
Entlehnung und generischer Verwandschaft geben kónnte, ist über Fokos- 
Fuchs hinaus schon bei Trubetzkoy (Gedanken über das Indogermanenpro- 
blem, Acta Linguistica 1, Copenhague 1939, 81—89) zu finden und auch bei 
Rez. 1967 (A), der den Begriff der „Lehnverwandtschaft“ geprägt hat. Gewiß 
sind Verwandtschaft und Entlehnung nicht nur quantitativ, gradweise ver- 
schieden, sondern auch qualitativ. Aber bevor der ,qualitative Sprung" ge- 
macht werden kann, ist doch i. a. ein Anlauf nötig: eben die quantitative Nahe- 
rung. Nun ist freilich eine exakte Definition dessen, was sicher als Sprach- 
wechsel (und damit als Verwandtschaft) gelten mag, schwer. Sicher gehort 
dazu kaum die Syntax, da diese, z. B. in den Wortstellungstypen, allzu wandel- 
bar ist. Aber der Grundwortschatz (jedenfalls in seinem Kernbestand) gehort 
wohl doch dazu, s. Rez. 1988 (B) + sprachgeographische Erörterungen 1985 
(B). Andernfalls würde ja die Gefahr entstehen, daß alles als „verwandt“ be- 
zeichnet wird, eme Gefahr, der der Nostratismus schon weitgehend erlegen 
ist (s. Rez., forthcoming: Nostratismus: Ilhé-Svityé und die Folgen, UAJb und 
The recent development of Nostratism, vielleicht F). 
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Zu 223: Ich habe noch 1975 in emem Istanbuler Bus Ladino gehort. — 
Chaladsch ist nicht azeri, sondern südoghusisch beeinflußt, s. Doerfer, He- 
sche: Sudoghusische Materialien aus Iran und Afghanistan, Wiesbaden 1989, 
Tabelle vor Karte 5.6 und diese selbst. 

229: Stimmt es, daß čuvaš an ‚nicht‘ (lat. ne, griech. un) eine aus emer 
finnougrischen Negationsverbform entwickelte Negativpartikel ist? Vgl. an = 
‚la (nein, nicht) bei Mahmüd al-Käsyari, Urtext S. 32 (angeblich oghusisch). 

234: Zur čuvaš. Folge Stamm-Possessiv-Plural-Kasus (angeblich mut fin- 
nougr. impact) vgl. Rez. 1988, 68 A-mumgiléa ‚bei meines Onkels Familie‘, 
mit derselben Folge. Es ware also eine innertürkische Entwicklung moglich. 

240. Zu Ali yazıp duruyor ‚Ali schreibt immerzu‘ heißt es: „duruyor ver- 
tritt keinen eigenen Sachverhalt, sondern ist nur noch ein grammatisches 
Formelement". Ist es nicht vielmehr so, daß ein weniger sinnlicher, sondern 
abstrakterer (,blasserer") Sachverhalt als ,stehen" vorliegt? Also etwa wie 
ital. viene venduto ‚es wird (wortlich: kommt) verkauft‘, im Gegensatz zu 
viene laggiu ,er kommt dort unten‘. Liegt nicht auch hier ein ,schwer zu 
deutender Übergangszustand" vor (vgl. S. 272, op. rec.)? Und gehort diese 
fließende Struktur nicht eben zum Wesen der Sprache schlechthin? 

249 (und 285): Liegt in einigen sibirischen Turksprachen sowie im Türkme- 
nischen und Chaladsch wirklich die Opposition Exklusiv : Inklusiv vor? Der 
scheinbare Unterschied in Chaladsch/Talxäb varuq exkl. (?) : varaq inkl. (?) 
läßt sich anders besser erklaren (s. Rez. 1988, 188—191). Und der Unter- 
schied -AU : -AUg im Türkmenischen, -Ji(7) : -IUpAr im Tuvinischen wird von 
Hanser (Turkmen Manual, Wien 1977, 41) und Ishakov/Pal'mbah (Gramma- 
tika tuvinskogo jazyka, Moskva 1961, 392 sowie Baskakov et alii: Grammatika 
turkmenskogo jazyka, AShabad 1970, 300) als eine Opposition „Dual“ : Plural 
erklärt. Dies aber paßt weit besser zur Diachronie. Mahmüd al-KAasyarr (Origi- 
nal S. 289, 300, vgl. auch C. Brockelmann: Osttürkische Grammatik der islami- 
schen Litteratursprachen Mittelasiens, Leiden 1954, 226—229) stellt den Impe- 
rativ der 2. Person, in heutige Terminologie übertragen, etwa so dar (wobei 
+ bedeutet: versehen mit Merkmal der Ehrung, — = ohne dieses): 


Oghus., Kiptschak. Andere 


1. Sg. — bar bar (also Suffix 8) 
2. Sg. + barriz bar-ig 

3. Pl. — bar-ıy bar-vplar 

4. Pl. + bar pz bar- plar 


Nun steht bekanntlich der Imperativ 1. Pl. in vielen Türksprachen mehr oder 
minder unter dem analogischen Einfluß der 2. Pl. und ist überhaupt sehr viel- 
gestaltig (daher Formen wie bar-alvp, bar-alvg. Es überrascht daher nicht, 
daß im Türkmenischen der „Dual“ = die Aufforderung der 1. Person an eine 
2. das Suffix -ALI aufweist, der „Plural“ = die Aufforderung der 1. Person an 
mehrere 2. -Allg (entsprechend 2. Pl. -Iņ bar : bar-ig = bar-alı : bar-alı-g). 
Und ahnlich steht es beim tuvin. Dual 1. Person -/U, Plural -/UpAr (letzteres 
in Analogie zum 2. Pl. -/gAr). Dies ist m. E. ein rein innerturkisches Phäno- 
men, das nichts mit der Exklusiv-Inklusiv-Opposition zu tun hat. Auch die 
von den Forschern gegebenen Beispiele weisen die ,,Dual*-,,Plural*-Scheidung 
recht deutlich auf. Dabei ist turkmen. al-alir ‘let us take’ z B. genauso „ınklu- 
siv“ wie gir-eli let us enter’. Besonders deutlich wird dies bei Baskakov loc. 
cit. (yorüg ... baralin’ ‚geht, laßt uns gehen‘ entgegen yor ... gireli ‚geh, laß 
uns hineingehen‘); auch im Deutschen könnte man von einem Dual „laß uns 
gehen“ gegenuber einem Plural „laßt uns gehen“ sprechen. 
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255. Johansons Meinung, man kónne das Türkische nicht ohne weiteres 
als rigide SOV-Sprache zahlen und seinen Hinweis auf die relative Freiheit der 
türkischen Wortstellung kann ich nur unterstreichen. Volkstumliche Magazine 
(wie Çarşaf, Akbaba oder Gırgır) stellen die türkische Umgangssprache viel 
besser dar als manche Grammatiken. Beeindruckend ist die Darstellung der 
altislandischen Wortstellung bei Andreas Heusler: Altısländisches Elementar- 
buch, Heidelberg 1913, 187—201; man mag vielleicht einmal die turkischen 
Umgangssprachen anhand ahnlicher Kategorien (ruhend : bewegt, gewohnt: 
augenblicklich) beschreiben. 

255: ,Unbestimmte Artikel sind im Turkischen immer pràposiüv" Nun 
wohl, jedoch hat das Chaladsch (wie andere irantürkische Dialekte) weitge- 
hend den persischen nachgestellten unbestimmten Artikel -£ ubernommen, s. 
Rez. 1988, 94-96. 

261-262: Vf. referiert hier (in zuruckhaltender Weise) die Meinungen ver- 
schiedener Vf. (Slobin, Verhoeven/Boeschoten, Schaufeli, Menz, Yngve, For- 
ster), wonach a) die türkeitürkische Satzstruktur »psycholinguistisch schwer 
zu verarbeiten" sei und b) in Deutschland aufwachsende türkische Kinder 
„kürzere Sàtze mit emem analytischen Aufbau bevorzugen". Zu b) ist zu fra- 
gen, ob Kinder nicht überhaupt kürzere Sätze bevorzugen und noch mehr: ob 
nicht die Umgangssprache überhaupt kurzere (und schon damit oft weniger 
stark synthetische) Satze bevorzugt. Vgl hierzu die Notiz über eine andere 
Sprache, die in ihrer Wort- und Satzstruktur der türkischen sehr àhnelt: H. 
Beythan schreibt in seiner ,Praktische Grammatik der Tamilsprache“, Leipzig 
1943, 197: „Die naive Rede vermeidet das mut viel Zusatzen beschwerte pey- 
areccam [= Partizip]. Sie zieht es vor, kurze Hauptsätze aufzureihen, deren 
Beziehungen durch primitive Mittel angedeutet werden. Statt ‚die Taube, die 
dort fliegt, gehórt mir' würde man sagen ... sieh, da fliegt eine Taube! Sie ist 
die meinige“. Zu empfehlen wäre, einmal mit einem tape recorder in einem 
Istanbuler Bus oder der Fahre Aufnahmen zu machen (unbemerkt). Dadurch 
wurde die Sprache zum Vorschein kommen - die ja eben keine Schreibe ist. 
Einen gewissen Ersatz bieten die türkischen Witzblatter. Aus Girgir 464 
(1981), S. 3: (ein Knabe spricht zu seinem Vater: „Baba sınıfı gectim. Hadi 
bisıkleti alalim sóz vermistin“ ‚Vater, ich bin versetzt worden. Na, laf$ uns das 
Fahrrad kaufen — hast du versprochen', also statt alacagamazi — und hier 
handelt es sich nicht um ein deutschlandtürkisches Kind). Auch die Wortstel- 
lung ist recht frei, wie Johanson zu Recht bemerkt. Vielleicht wurde man nach 
tape recording unterscheiden können, wieweit der devrik ciumle sozusagen 
pseudofolkloristisch, übertrieben verwandt wird wie etwa bei Semih Sergen 
in Turk Dili 505 (1994), 61, wo jeder Normalsatz peinlich vermieden wird 
und wieweit er dem tatsáchlich Gesprochenen entspricht. (Die von Sergen 
praktizierte ,Sprache" ist ja nur eine scheinprogressive Schreibe.) Vgl. auch 
Marcel Erdal: Das Nachfeld im Türkischen und im Deutschen, bei Johanson 
und Rehbein (Editores) Turkisch und Deutsch im Vergleich (wann/wo er- 
schienen unbekannt, da mir Entwurf vorweg zugesandt). 

Zu a): Wurde auch z. B. ein Japaner oder Tamile sagen, daß der türkische 
Satzbau schwer zu verarbeiten sei? Wieweit also liegt hier ein indogermanisti- 
sches Vorurteil vor? 

Im übrigen mochte ich hier einige (simpel formulierte) Bemerkungen an- 
schließen. | 

(1) Das Deutsche hat bekanntlich einen ausgesprochen zirkularen Satzbau, 
d.h. aber, daß zusammengehonige Satzglieder erst nach mehreren Einschüben 
als zusammengehorig erkennbar sind, nämlich so, daß wenn wir die Vorder- 
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glieder mit , markieren, die Hinterglieder mit 2, sich etwa ergibt: a, b; c, ... 
Co be ag — eme Struktur, die vielen Nichtdeutschen abstrus vorkommt, die 
jedoch die starke Verbundenheit aller Satzglieder unterstreicht. Hier ein — 
sicherlich auch von Deutschen perhorresziertes — Beispiel: 

Der ,,, der den pı, der den Weiser.,, der am Wege,;, der nach Neudorf 
fuhrt,, stehty,, umgeworfen hatez, anzeigty», erhalt eine Belohnung;s. 

Zusammen gehören also: Der erhält eine Belohnung + der den anzeigt 4 
der den Weiser umgeworfen hat + der am Wege steht + der nach Neudorf 
führt. (In gutem Stil könnte der Satz vielleicht lauten: J emand hat den Weg- 
weiser nach Neudorf umgeworfen. Wer den Tater anzeigt, erhält eine Beloh- 
nung.) Wenngleich dieser Satz unnaturlich ist, zeigt er doch die extreme Móg- 
lichkeit des Deutschen auf. Mahnspruch an meine Studenten, so da Anfünger 
im Turkeitürkischen sind: , Türkisch verstehen sie erst dann, wenn das Deut- 
sche Sie anglotzt wie ein aztekisches Gotzenbild". (Natürlich ließe sich hier 
auch der schone, àhnlich bei Karl Kraus zitierte Satz anfuhren: ,Der Dienst- 
bote [kann ein Madchen sein, also 9] hatte ein Verhaltnis mit der Ordonnanz 
[ein Offiziersbursche, also ©”); und als er von ihr schwanger wurde, forderte 
er sie auf, ihn zu heiraten" — ein Satz, der wegen der Diskrepanz zwischen 
Genus und Sexus bei Auslandern Erstaunen hervorruft.) 

Verhalten sich nun andere ındogermanische Sprachen grundsätzlich an- 
ders? Übersetzen wir den Neudorf-Satz ins Englische: The person who de- 
nounces him who knocked over the road-sign standing at the way which 
leads to Newthorp will get a reward. Das ist nur wenig weniger aztekisch. 
Der zirkulare Charakter tritt auch hier hervor 

Jetzt übersetzen wir den Satz ins Türkische Er lautet: Yenikoy'e giden 
yolda duran kazığı devirmiş olanı ihbar eden bir mükäfat alır. Übersetzen wir 
das wortlich, so ergibt sich: ,Neudorf-hin gehend Weg-dran stehend Pfahl-den 
Umgeworfenhabend-den Anzeigend(er) eine Belohnung erhalt". Das khngt 
nun zwar auch grausam, etwa in der Art der ,Ubersetzungen" bei Nikolaus 
Finck: Die Haupttypen des Sprachbaus, Stuttgart 1961. Jedoch zeigen diese 
Übersetzungen eben nur jene Verrenkungen, die sich bei ,wortlicher" (d.h. 
unsachgemäßer) Wiedergabe ergeben — und die keineswegs dem Sprachver- 
standnis der native speakers entsprechen. (Die Ebene der Wortlichkeit ist 
nicht jene der Tatsachlichkeit.) Wollen wir das tatsächlich Ausgesagte-Ge- 
meinte ermitteln, so müssen wir schon eine genauere Analyse durchfuhren. 
Wir finden, wenn wir den Sachverhalt, seine Voraussetzungen und Folgen 
einerseits, und die Wiedergabe im Turkischen andererseits, untersuchen, fol- 
gende Lage: 


Sachlage Turkische Ausdrucksweise 
Nach Neudorf fuhrt ein Weg. Yenikoy'e giden, yol(da)aı 
Dort steht ein Weiser. durango kazıg(1).ı 

Den hat jemand umgeworfen. devirmis.> olan(1)p, 

Den sollte jemand anzeigen. ihbar edenya 

Der erhält dann eine Belohnung. bir mükäfat,, alırz>- 


Analysieren wir nun dies. Die Voraussetzung der gesamten Aussage ist doch 
die, daß es einen Ort namens Neudorf (Yenikóy) gibt. Ohne den wurde ja der 
Weg im Leeren verlaufen. Der Weg ıst wiederum die Voraussetzung fur den 
Wegweiser, er ist die logische Pramisse, der Weiser kann als conclusio erst 
daraus folgen. Und damit jemand den Weiser umwerfen Kann, muß er erst 
einmal existieren, er ist die Pramisse für den Akt des Umwerfens. Damit aber 
eine sinnvolle Denunziation geschehen kann, muß zunächst ein Vergehen, 
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z.B. das einer Sachzerstórung (hier: das Wegweiser-Umwerfen) geschehen 
sein. Damit aber der Denunziant eme Belohnung erhalten kann, muß ein be- 
stimmter Betrag dafur vorgesehen sein. Und den erhält er dann. — Alles also 
ist im Türkischen streng logisch ausgedruckt, nicht zirkulär, sondern linear: 
Was zusammengehort, steht beisammen, und die jeweilige Prämisse steht vor 
der conclusio. Die Reihenfolge der turkischen Ausdrucksweise (rechts) ent- 
spricht jener der Sachlage (links). Die Reihenfolge ist also sehr viel ,natürli- 
cher" als die deutsche (und selbst die englische). 

Und ebenso steht es bei Nominalphrasen wie ,der Ring am kleinen Finger 
der Imken Hand der Dame“ = bayanin sol elinin kuçuk parmağında yizuk: 
Damit eme Hand da ist, muf$ eine Person dasein, die die Hand besitzt (nur 
bei Morgenstern heißt es „Ein Knie geht einsam durch die Welt, es ist ein 
Knie, sonst nichts“), und diese linke Hand hat einen kleinen Finger (der ohne 
sie nicht denkbar ist), und darauf sitzt der Ring. 

Andererseits erhellt aus dem Gesagten nicht ohne weiteres der Zwang zur 
SOV-Struktur. S (Subjekt, das meist auch topic 1st) ist zwar im Normalfall die 
Voraussetzung des Satzes, muf$ daher voranstehen. Ob jedoch OV oder VO 
gelten sollte, hängt von der Bedeutung des V (d.h. hier: Verb) ab. Die „naturli- 
che“, „logische“ Reihenfolge ist SOV z B. in Fällen wie: ich lese den Brief 
(der Brief muß erst einmal dasein, damit ich ihn lesen kann), dagegen „sollte“ 
SVO gelten in Fallen wie: ich schreibe den Brief (zuerst mu& der Akt des 
Schreibens erledigt sein, damit der Brief vorliegt). Beide Wortstellungen sind 
also (in je ihrem Gebiete) berechtigt. Es liegt aber im Wesen „der“ Sprache 
uberhaupt (Sprache ist ja keine einfache Nachahmung der Natur, sondern 
eine Welt fur sich), da& vereinheitlicht wird, daf$ eine Wortstellung (entweder 
SVO oder SOV) als Normfall für alle Satztypen durchgefuhrt wird. (Freilich, 
im Perfektum ware ,eigentlich* nur SOV berechtigt: Bei ,ich habe den Brief 
geschrieben" ebenso wie bei ,ich habe den Brief gelesen" liegt ja der Brief 
als Produkt fertig vor ) 

Sollte das Türkische also die Idealsprache sein? Nun, hier ist ja nur die 
eine Seite der Sache geschildert worden. Erinnern wir uns an die obige Be- 
merkung, daß die einfache Sprache Hauptsatze bevorzugt, und das tut auch 
jeder, der gut verstanden werden will, und zwar ebenso schnell wie ,idioten- 
sicher" (gemaß Kurt Tucholskys Rezept: ,Hauptsatze, Hauptsätze, Haupt- 
sdtze!"). Eine Phrase wie türk. buradan gelen adam sarhostur ,(der) dort 
(entlang) kommende Mann (ist) betrunken‘ ist gewiß einfach zu verstehen. 
Das liegt aber vor allem daran, daß das Partizip nicht mit vielen nàheren 
Bestimmungen beladen ist. Andererseits ist deutsch ,der Mann, der dort 
kommt, ist betrunken' sehr àhnlich einem Gebilde aus zwei Hauptsatzen: 
‚Der Mann — der kommt dort — der ist betrunken‘, und im Englischen wäre 
das noch deutlicher. (Wir erinnern uns, daß deutsche Sätze wie ‚ich sehe, 
daß er kommt‘ aus ‚Ich sehe das: Er kommt‘ entstanden sind.) Vgl. auch v. 
Wartburg: Einführung in Problematik und Methodik der Sprachwissenschaft, 
Halle (Saale) 1943, vor allem 86-87, wonach ein franzosischer Konzuessiv- 
satz etwa so entstanden ist: (qu'il) soit malade > bien, qu'il soit malade > 
bien qu'il soit malade ‚obwohl er krank ist (eigentlich: sei). Wenngleich 
diese Phrasen (clauses) ,eingebettet" sind (wie man auch von türkischen 
Verbalnomina sagen konnte), haben sie doch noch weitgehend die elegant- 
leichte Struktur von Vollsatzen bewahrt. Und das hat Vorteile; überspitzt for- 
muliert: Es steht ,Logik" gegen Bequemlichkeit (Chinesisches Sprichtwort: 
Damit etwas in Ordnung sei, muf es nicht nur nchtig sein, sondern auch 
menschlich sein.) 
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Besonders deutlich wird die „Unmenschlichkeit“ der „Richtigkeit“ an den 
türkischen Entsprechungen solcher Beispiele wie ,die Mutter, deren Sohn in 
die Schule geht, (arbeitet viel)' (im Deutschen wird zwar durch die Wortstel- 
lung ein „Nebensatz“ klar als Einbettung bezeichnet, im Englischen jedoch 
ist der Relativsatz genau = einem Hauptsatz strukturiert: whose son goes to 
school); dies ist nun = türk oglu okula giden anne, wörtlich nicht gerade ,ihr 
Sohn in die Schule gehende Mutter‘, wohl aber ,(ihr Sohn in die Schule ge- 
h)end Mutter‘ Eben der Zwang zur Linearıtät verhindert eine lockere, haupt- 
satzahnliche Struktur; so sind Vor- und Nachteile eng gekoppelt. Zu wiederho- 
len ist allerdings, da& bei kurzen Sàtzen (vor allem Hauptsatzen) die Nach- 
telle des Indogermanischen wie auch des Turkischen entfallen. Im prakti- 
schen Sprachleben ist alles oben Gesagte graue Theorie. 

Ferner: auch im Türkischen laßt sich in einem bestimmten Falle Zirkulari- 
tat nicht vermeiden, namlich dann wenn „Gleichordnung“ vorliegt, s. dazu 
oben zu op. rec. S. 189-190. 

Zu S. 265: ,Ein extremes Beispiel ist das Kaschgaische, das das -p-Gerun- 
dium und alle dafur typischen Konstruktionen verloren hat", dies sei begrun- 
det durch das Fehlen ,eines entsprechenden Mechanismus im Persischen". 
Mit „Persisch“ ist hier offenbar die persische Vulgarsprache (westlichen Typs) 
gemeint, die ja hochpersisch-tadschikische Konstruktionen wie dmada guft 
‚gekommen, sprach er‘ (~ turk. gelip dedi) oder z"ända ‚gelesen habend' (= 
okuyup) selten verwendet — In der Tat erscheinen in den qaSqa T-Texten von 
G. Doerfer, W. Hesche, J. Ravanyür: Oghusica aus Iran, Wiesbaden 1990 recht 
wenige Verbaladverbia (Gerundia) — was allerdings teilweise mit der Metrik 
der Texte zusammenhängen mag, die 1.a. einen Gedankengang in eine Zeile 
von wenigen (meist 11, aber auch 7 oder 8) Silben preßt — da sind naturge- 
maß satzerweiternde Gerundia selten. Jedoch erscheint z.B. das altertum- 
liche -XbAn in Versen 7, 170. Und auch -Xb ist belegt, z. B. in Vers 26 Gambari 
utur-ub aylar ,Qanbari, sich hingesetzt habend, weint‘. 

Zu 284—289: Die abschließenden Kapitel versuchen 1n vorsichtiger Weise 
, die altaistische These, jedenfalls ın einem gewissen Grundbestand, zu retten. 
Dieses Problem ist zu vielschichtig, als daß ich hier darauf eingehen konnte. 
(Zur angeblichen Opposition Inklusiv: Exklusiv s die Bemerkung zu S. 249.) 
Vgl. dazu meine Bücher (B) und Artikel (A), die da aufgeführt sind in CAJ 29 
(1985), 1-24 und JTS 13 (1991, V-VID; zum Problem der „Nivellierung“ s. 
schon meine (unveroffentlichte) Dissertation von 1954, S. 169-211. Im ubri- 
gen vgl. 1963 (B 51— 105), 1966 (A), 1967 (B, A), 1968 (A), 1971 (A), 1972 (A), 
1973 (B), 1974 (A), 1981 (2 A), 1983 (A), 1984 (2 A), 1985 (B, 3 A), 1986 
(A), 1988 (B), ferner: Mongolica im Altturkıschen, Bruno Lewin zu Ehren, 
Festschrift ... III, 39-56 (1992) und The older Mongolian layer in Ancient 
Turkic, TDA 3.79 —86 (1993). Meine 1968 in Bloomington gehaltene und spater 
in Gottingen wiederholte Vorlesung (Altaic Morphology; Altaische Morpholo- 
gie), die allerdings nur ,noun* umfaßt, liegt hier auf tapes vollstandig vor, sie 
mag einmal posthum publiziert werden. Das Thema der altaischen Zusam- 
menhànge wird wohl noch fur eine Weile im Raume stehen. 


Gottingen Gerhard Doerfer 
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Paul, Jurgen: Dre politische und soziale Bedeutung der Naqš- 
bandiyya in Mittelasien im 15. Jahrhundert. Studien zur Spra- 
' che, Geschichte und Kultur des islamischen Orients. Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift ,Der Islam". Herausgegeben von Albrecht Noth. 
. Neue Folge, Bd. 13. Berlin, New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1991, 
x + 275p. 


Vorliegendes Werk behandelt in sorgfaltiger und ausführlicher Weise den Auf- 
stieg der sunnitisch-mystischen Gruppierung der Hwägagän (NagSbandiyya) 
im timuridisch beherrschten Mittelasien des 15. Jahrhunderts. Unter Ausnut- 
zung einer großen Anzahl von Primar- und Sekundärquellen gelingt es dem 
Autor, ein umfassendes Bild von Herkunft, Zielsetzung und Aktivitaten dieser 
auch in spáteren Zeiten und bis heute bedeutenden Gruppe zu zeichnen. Nach 
Vorstellung von Herkunft und silsila der NaqSbandiyya wendet er sich ihren 
geistigen Grundlagen, Fragen der internen Struktur der Gruppe, ihren Rekru- 
tierungsma&nahmen, Beziehungen zu anderen Gruppen und vor allem ihren 
bedeutenden wirtschaftlichen Aktivitaten in Stadt und Land zu (S. 1— 154). Es 
folgt em allgemeiner gehaltenes Kapitel, in dem — ohne Beschrànkung nur 
auf den im Titel thematisierten Zeitraum des 15. Jahrhunderts — verschiedene 
Schutz- und Patronageverhältnisse diskutiert werden, die wiederum fur die 
Außenbeziehungen dieser gesellschaftlich so aktiven Gruppe eine Rolle spie- 
len (S. 155-207). Schließlich geht der Autor zur Betrachtung der politischen 
Tatigkeiten der Gruppierung über, um sem Werk schließlich mit einer Zusam- 
menfassung zu beschliefsen (S. 208—249), wie er dies dankenswerterweise 
auch mit eimgen Kapiteln und deren Unterabschnitten tut. Beigegebene Indi- 
ces (S. 265-275) erhohen die Benutzerfreundlichkeit des Werkes. 

Die Menge der benutzten Quellen und die Art, wie der Autor sie behandelt, 
verraten seine große Kompetenz auf dem von ihm bearbeiteten Gebiet. Kri- 
tisch anzumerken bleibt allerdings die ungleichmäßiıge, sporadisch wirkende 
Verwendung zweier Werke: des Bábur-nàme als einer Primärquelle für die 
spàte Timuridenzeit sowie des monumentalen Werkes TMEN von Doerfer.! 
Das Bäburnäme benutzt der Autor im Zusammenhang mut den Timuriden- 
herrschern Sultän Ahmad und Sultàn Mahmüd und ihrem Verhaltns zu 
Hwäga Ahrär und seiner Familie. Die oftmals angesprochenen Verhältnisse 
in Herat, die in der Beschreibung des Hofes von Herat ebenfalls ıhren Nieder- 
schlag im Bäbur-näme gefunden haben, sind ıhm allerdings keinen entspre- 
chenden Verweis wert. Ebensolches gilt etwa fur die Beschreibung des Todes 
der Nachkommen von Hwäga Ahrär durch die Hand von Gefolgsleuten des 
Usbekenherrschers Muhammad Saybant, die ebenfalls im Baburn&me darge- 
stellt ist (812). Auch ist die Sitte, Muslime als Sklaven zu nehmen, dort doku- 
mentiert, und zwar im Zusammenhang mit der Belagerung Samarkands durch 
Babur (43b); hier hatte der Autor die neben astr ebenfalls gebrauchlichen 
Begriffe qul vd dadek ‚männliche und weibliche Sklaven‘ belegt finden kón- 
nen. 

Doerfers TMEN ist an einigen Stellen herangezogen, ausführlicher vor al- 
lem im Zusammenhang mit dem Begriff ingü (S. 186ff.). Leider ist die Benut- 
zung im Falle von sugurgal und kókaltas unterblieben. Im zweiten Falle hätte 
sie die vage Umschreibung des Begriffs als ,ein Titel, mit dem der herrschen- 
den Familie nahestehende Personen ausgezeichnet werden" (S. 181, Fn. 1) 


1 Doerfer, G., Türkische und mongolische Elemente im Neupersischen. I- 
IV. Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1963-1975. 
| 
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zugunsten eines richtigen „Milchbruder“ verhindert. Eine falschliche, in Klam- 
mern gesetzte Beigabe einer Lesung ,kofgulta$" hatte schon durch Benutzung 
des Babur-nàme, in dem der Begriff haufig und eindeutig geschrieben vorkommt, 
verhindert werden können. 

Auf das Gesamtwerk fallen diese Unterlassungen oder Fehler jedoch nicht ıns 
Gewicht. Die Leistung des Autors besteht vor allem in der soziologisch-ókonomi- 
schen Wurdigung einer mystisch-religiosen Gruppe anstelle der sonst üblichen 
rein religionswissenschaftlichen Betrachtungen solcher sufischer Vereinigungen. 


Istanbul Claus Schonig 


Sprichwörter der Kasachen, ubersetzt und bearbeitet von Mark 
Kirchner. (Turcologica 15) Wiesbaden 1993, Otto Harrassowitz 
Verlag. XIX, 196 S. 8°. DM 46, -. 


Weniges ist so bezeichnend für dıe Lebensauffassung einer Gemeinschaft wie 
ihre Sprichwörter. Gewiß gibt es deren, die in der Aussage allgemein-mensch- 
lich sind (etwa arab. ld kull marra taslam al-garra, wortlich ‚nicht jedesmal 
bleibt der Krug heil‘ = der Krug geht solange zum Brunnen, bis er bricht); 
andere gibt es, auch unter den besprochenen, die ohne weiteres allgemein 
verbreitet sein könnten (vgl. etwa hier Nr. 585 „wer sich mit Schweinen ab- 
gibt, wälzt sich im Dreck“); es gibt aber auch sehr spezifische Sprichwörter, 
und es scheint, daß gerade die Kasachen sehr viele davon besitzen. Wichtig 
sind ja auch die sehr verschiedenen Stile und die mannigfaltigen poetischen 
Formungen, die oft einen großen Unterschied zwischen den verschiedenen 
Sprichtwortschatzen schaffen. 

In der besprochenen Arbeit liegt ein wichtiger erster Schritt vor zur Erfas- 
sung einer bisher unerforschten Sprichwortsammlung (die in zwei Versionen 
vorlag). Das Material (852 Stucke umfassend) ist in Istanbul mit mehreren 
Informanten, vornehmlich aber Molla Halife Altay, besprochen und daraus 
das Werk erstellt worden. Wichtig ist Kirchners Satz auf S. XVII: „Nicht immer 
scheinen dem Bearbeiter die angegebenen Bedeutungen plausibel. Abgesehen 
von recht eindeutigen Mif2verstandnissen werden diese Erklàrungen dennoch 
aufgefuhrt." Vf. geht also nach einer dem bekannten Rechtssatz ,In dubio pro 
reo“ vergleichbaren Methode vor: ,Der Informant hat (zunachst einmal) 
recht.“ Das ist ein konsequentes und logisches Prinzip. Allerdings kann Rez. 
nicht umhin, eben deshalb von einem ersten Schritt zu sprechen. Allein bei 
den proverbia 1-100 hätte man 12 Übersetzungen anders gestalten können. 

Selten findet sich etwas ganz Falsches wie m 41 qart atan maqtayan Zolda 
qalar ‚wer alte Dromedare lobt, bleibt auf dem Wege zurück‘. In Kasachstan 
sind die Kamele zweihöckrig, also keme (einhockngen) Dromedare, sondern 
Trampeltiere Am einfachsten ist es, die generelle Bezeichnung „Kamel“ zu 
verwenden (was Vf. in Nr. 75 auch tut). — Haufig aber ist die Übersetzung ein 
wenig zu frei, was ich hier nur andeuten kann. (Nr 1 ayay nicht = ‚Art‘, 
sondern ‚Onkel‘, des Reimes halber gewählt, gemeint etwa ‚Rasse‘; 7 sonan 
‚danach‘ unubersetzt; 15 besser ‚wenn der Hund seine hündische Art /,Hun- 
dischkeit"/ nicht zeigt‘; 27 besser: ‚aus einer Kuh ... wird geboren‘; 30 buya- = 
‚beschmutzen‘; 35 besser: ‚Das spater wachsende Ohr uberholt ...5 46 toz- = 
‚zerfallen‘; 70 san = ‚Luxus‘; 89 vrvm = ‚Weissagung‘, also ‚der Arme weissagt / 
setzt voraus/, und seine Weissagung geht schief‘; 02 Zigit nicht ‚Mann‘, son- 
dern ,Bursche). Auch die Form der Sprichwörter ist ja wichtig; so sollte 
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Nr. 75 (vgl. dazu Nr. 320) nicht übersetzt werden ,ob nun der Kamelhengst 
verschnitten ist oder nicht, er soll meine Kamelstute bespringen', sondern 
‚Sei ein Trampeltierwallach, sei ein Trampeltierhengst, bespring meine Tram- 
peltierstute!'. 

Insgesamt scheint, daß eine konsequente Heranziehung der emschlagigen 
kasachischen Worterbücher (incl Jener des karakalpakischen Dialekts) + 
Radloff mehr leistet als jene Informanten, deren Kompetenz Vf. zu Recht 
bezweifelt und nur aus besonderer Güte nicht widerlegt hat. — Auch abgese- 
hen von Nr. 1-100 sind dem Rez. bei kursorischer Musterung manche corri- 
genda (bzw. dubiosa) aufgefallen, namlich Nr. 366, 450, 563, 495, 499, 765. 

Nützlich wáre fur den zweiten Schritt auch eine Auswertung der Formen 
der Sprichworter, z.B. eine Konstatierung von Rem, Stabreim (interlinear 
und strophisch), Ein- oder Zweigliedrigkeit (so lange Stucke wie 452, 477 
sollte man vielleicht eher als ,Sentenzen" bezeichnen, sie leiten uber zur Ly- 
rik), aber auch Begriffe wie Antithese, Vergleich, Aufzahlung, Wortwiederho- 
lung, Paronomasie, Silbenzahlen bei zweighedngen Sprichwortern usw. soll- 
ten eine Rolle spielen. 

Gleichviel, Rez. beglückwünscht den Autor zu seiner hervorragenden Ar- 
beit. Zu ruhmen sind beispielsweise der Vergleich mit bereits publizierten 
Sammlungen, die Erschlie&ung bisher unbekannter (schwierig zu entziffern- 
der) Handschriften, die Aufzáhlung zahlreicher Varianten sowie die klare se- 
mantische Gliederung und wertvolle Indices. 


Gottingen Gerhard Doerfer 


Axel Klopprogge, Ursprung und Auspragung des abendldndi- 
schen Mongolenbildes wm 13. Jahrhundert, Ein Versuch zur 
Ideengeschichte des Mittelalters. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Ver- 
lag, 1993 (Asiatische Forschungen 122), Zugl.: Aachen, Techni- 
sche Hochschule, Diss., 1990, ISBN 3-447-0338b5-1. 


Vf. geht es laut der sauber abgrenzenden und klare methodologische Vorüber- 
legungen bietenden Einleitung darum, „welche Vorkenntnisse und Erwartun- 
gen die Lateiner des 13. Jahrhunderts [genauer: 1221-1255] hinsichtlich des 
asiatischen Kontinents besaßen und wie sich diese Vorkenntnisse und Er- 
wartungen auf das Mongolenbild des Abendlandes ausgewirkt haben, wobei 
natürlich zu untersuchen ist, ob dieses Mongolenbild in Entstehung und 
Ausbildung überhaupt einheitlich ist" (4). So untersucht er in einem ersten 
Teil die Deutungsmuster der Abendlander für das Phanomen des Ansturms 
des unbekannten und fremdartigen Volkes der Mongolen, d.h. die geographi- 
schen und ethnographischen vermeintlichen oder tatsáchlichen Kenntnisse 
und die daran geknupften Angste und eschatologischen Erwartungen. Dabei 
wird deutlich, daß die Kenntnisse weitgehend auf antiker und apokalypti- 
scher Literatur beruhten, da es seit Jahrhunderten keinen direkten Kontakt 
mehr mit dem Inneren Asiens gegeben hatte. Man war sich sicher, daß in 
Asien die biblischen Volker der Ismaeliten, die Volker Gog und Magog oder 
ein verlorener judischer Stamm lebten. Diese Vorstellungen vermischten sich 
zudem. Aus der der Thomasliteratur entstammenden Gewißheit, daß es óst- 
lich der islamischen Welt ein großes christliches Volk geben mußte, entwik- 
kelte sich die Legende vom Priesterkonig Johannes, die nach Meinung des 
Vf. auf keinerlei historischen Grundlagen fußt, sondern erst nachtraghch an 
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historische Gegebenheiten adaptiert wurde. Von der Mongoleninvasion er- 
wartete man also, daf ein asiatisches Nomadenvolk Europa angreifen werde, 
und man glaubte, ethnographisch und geographisch gut uber dieses Volk in- 
formiert zu sein. 

In einem folgenden Abschnitt wird gezeigt, wie diese Erwartungen das 
Mongolenbild bestimmt haben. Auch das Kennenlernen von Mongolen an- 
derte nichts daran, daß ihr Volk in die Deutungsmuster des 12 Jahrhunderts 
gepreßt wurde, wenngleich einge Details dieses Bild erganzen konnten. Die 
Untersuchung der Rezeption der Reiseberichte von Gesandten von 1237 bis 
1256 fuhrt zu der Erkenntnis, daf$ es emen Gegensatz gab zwischen der Mon- 
golendeutung in der Chronistik und den Reiseberichten und Sendschreiben, 
da letztere eher nach Ursachenketten (series causarum) statt nach Deutung 
(significatio) suchen. Der Unterschied beider Realitatsbegriffe wird von Vf. 
mit der Entwicklung der Wissenschaft, dem Aufblühen der Scholastk, mit 
einem Unterschied in den Erkenntnisversuchen also erklart Legende und 
Realität erweisen sich als ungeeignete Kategorien, da das heute legendarisch 
Erscheinende im 13. Jh. dieselbe Realıtat besaß wie die auch mit heutiger 
Wissenschaft nachvollziehbaren Fakten. 

Die Tatsache, daß man in den lateinischen Quellen aus eigener Erfahrung 
geschópfte Angaben uber Asien nicht findet, erklärt sich leicht dadurch, daß 
Lateiner gar nicht uber Kleinasien hinaus nach Osten vorgedrungen sind. An- 
ders verhält es sich mit den Byzantinern, die vielleicht nicht rege, aber doch 
standige Handels- und diplomatische Kontakte mit Zentralasien gehabt haben 
mussen, wie zentralasiatische Quellen belegen. Doch auch ihre Literatur 
schweigt dazu. Johannes Karayannopulos und Gunther Weıß (Dies., Quellen- 
kunde zur Geschichte von Byzanz, Wiesbaden 1982 (Schriften zur Geistesge- 
schichte des ostlichen Europa 14, 78) stellen deshalb fest: ,Das Schweigen 
des byz Fernhandlers über seinen aufregenden Beruf bedarf vorsichtiger 
hermeneutischer Klàrung". Die Uberlegungen, die Vf. zu den Lateinern zu- 
sammentragt, konnen sicher auch zur Erklárung des Schweigens der Byzanti- 
ner beitragen. Er fuhrt zunáchst bisherige Ansátze an, die die Risiken einer 
Fernhandelsreise als so grofg ansehen, da& die Handler ihr Wissen der Kon- 
kurrenz nicht mitteilen konnten, wollten sie ihre eigene Position nicht schwa- 
chen. Außerdem hatten auch die Handelsreisen der Antike nichts zur Kennt- 
nis Indiens beigetragen. So kommt Vf. mit Donald Lach zu dem Schluß, daß 
die Kaufleute „offenbar nur wenige Blicke fur die Dinge übrig hatten, die 
nicht unmittelbar den Warenverkehr betrafen“ (36). Bleibt hinzuzufugen, daß 
die Informationsfreude der Pilgerberichte fur Zentralasien i. A. leider nicht in 
Betracht kommt. 

Bei der Genese der Legende des Priesterkonigs führt Vf. die Vorstellung 
eines christlichen Reiches in Asien u. a. auf die verschiedenen Versionen der 
Thomaslegende zuruck. (Die aktuelle Literaturangabe dazu, nämlich Wilhelm 
Schneemelcher, Neutestamentliche Apokryphen, Bd. 2: Apostolisches, Apo- 
kalypsen und Verwandtes, 5. Auflage, Tubingen 1989, 289ff., fehlt.) Dies ist 
sicher richtig. Doch ist eine viel näherliegende „Informationsquelle“ zu In- 
dien, deren Historizitàt fur das Mittelalter unzweifelhaft war, ungenannt ge- 
bheben Seit der Mitte des 11. Jh., also rund 100 Jahre vor dem ersten Zeugnis 
der Legende des Priesterkonigs Johannes, war die Vita von Barlaam und Iöa- 
saph (gr) bzw. Josaphat (lat.), dem Konig der Inder, auch im lateinischen 
Westen verbreitet worden. Hierin war von dem zum Christentum bekehrten 
Konigreich des Josaphat die Rede, so daß der Leser den Eindruck gewinnen 
mufste, da& Indien vollstandig christhch war. Die Wirkung der Thomastradi- 
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tion bei der Erwartung von christlicher Hilfe aus dem Osten wird durch die 
Josaphatvita erheblich verstarkt und aktualisiert worden sein. 

Das typographisch ansprechende Werk erfreut durch viele Zusammenfas- 
sungen, so daf$ man den roten Faden bei allen Detailuberlegungen nicht ver- 
lıert. Vermißt wird allerdings ein Index. In der kritischen Auseinandersetzung 
mit der bisherigen Forschung, ihren hermeneutischen Ansatzen und ihren 
historischen Detailergebnissen beschreitet Vf. neue Wege, wodurch auch der- 
jenige von der Arbeit profitiert, der sich weder mit Mongolen noch mit abend- 
landischer Geistesgeschichte befaßt. Insgesamt haben wir es also mut einer 
hochst erfreulichen Neuerscheinung auf dem Buchmarkt zu tun, deren Lek- 
ture mir sehr viel Spaß gemacht. 


Bonn Wassilios Klein 


Samuel Hugh Moffet- A History of Christianity in Asia, Vol. 1: 
Beginnings to 1500, San Francisco. HarperSanFrancisco, 1992, 
560 S., ISBN 0-06-065779-0. 


Nach Einleitung und Kartenteil werden in Abschnitt 1 die ersten zweihundert 
Jahre der Ausbreitung des Christentums dargestellt. Zu deren besserem Ver- 
standnis wird der Leser uber die griechisch-romische, die persische, die chi- 
nesische und die indische Welt informiert. Es folgen zwei Kapitel über die 
Anfange des Christentums in Indien und Syrien. Die Abschnitte 2 und 3 be- 
handeln die Entwicklung des Christentums m Persien bis 651, und um vierten 
kommen das Verhaltnis der indischen Christen zu Persien und das Christen- 
tum in Arabien zur Sprache. Teil II des Bandes behandelt die ostsyrische 
Mission in China und das Verhaltnis des Chnstentum zum Islam, vor allem 
in Persien. Teil III befaßt sich mit der Pax Mongolica und dem Ende des 
„nestorianischen“ Christentums in Ostasien. Mit einer etwa 40-seitigen Biblio- 
graphie endet das Werk. 

Die Starke des Bandes legt eindeutig in der sehr ausfuhrlichen Behand- 
lung der persischen Kirchengeschichte. Ausgezeichnet ist z. B. die Geschichte 
und Erklarung der Verselbstandigung der Perserkirche und die Geschichte 
ihrer Konzilien. Mit eınigem Abstand im Umfang folgt die Darstellung der 
Kirchengeschichte Ostasiens Am Rande behandelt werden Indien und Süd- 
arabien. In der Umayyadenzeit kommt auch der óstliche Mittelmeerraum in 
den Blck. Das Christentum auf der Insel Sokotra wird nicht erwahnt, doch 
ist die schwerwiegendste Lucke das fast vollige Fehlen von Informationen zu 
Zentralasien Die Bedeutung der Metropolie Merw fur die Asienmission, die 
entscheidende Rolle der Sogdier bei der Vermittlung des Christentums, die 
Grabsteinfunde m Kirgisien und die umfangreichen Textfunde in der Turfan- 
oase, die schon mehrere Forschergenerationen beschaftigten, werden entwe- 
der gar nicht oder nur en passant erwahnt. Dasselbe gilt auch fur die Ausbrei- 
tung anderer Kirchen als der ostsyrischen in Asien. 

Die politische Geschichte wird stets in die gut lesbare Darstellung einbezo- 
gen, ohne daf$ sie sich von der Kirchengeschichte abkoppelt. Das kulturelle 
Umfeld wird ebenfalls berucksichtigt. Die geistige Entwicklung der ostsyri- 
schen Kirche kommt z. B. dann in den Blick, wenn mogliche Grunde fur den 
weitgehenden Untergang des syrischen Christentums umfassend und ausge- 
wogen diskutiert werden. Erfreulich 1st auch die Diskussion quellenkritischer 
Fragen, die dem Leser die Ergebnisse für die Kirchengeschichte nachvollzieh- 
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bar machen (z. B. bei der Abgarlegende, der Missionslegende Edessas, S. 46 ff.), 
zumal auch sonst stets Literaturangaben weiterhelfen. 

Einige Fehler haben sich trotz offenkundig gründlicher Recherchen einge- 
schlichen. Hier einige Beispiele. Der Religionsstifter Mani (3. Jh.) wurde kei- 
nesfalls gekreuzigt (S. 110). Die Einteilung der manichdischen Gemeinde in 
Electi und Auditores und deren Aufgabenverteilung durfte eher auf buddhisti- 
sche Vorbilder zurückgehen als auf judische, gnostische oder syrische 
(S. 111). Die Diskussion der Christologie des Nestorios berücksichtigt zu ein- 
seitig diejenigen seiner Formulierungen, die gro&kirchlich verstanden werden 
konnen. Es ist keineswegs so, daß nur die Alexandriner seine Rede von ‚zwei 
Naturen“ als „dyhypostatısm“ (S. 176) verstanden haben. Bei Nestorios hat 
jede Natur bereits soviel Individualitat, daß sein Erklarungsversuch der Ein- 
heit zu Widersprüchen in sich führen mußte (vgl. A. Grillmeier, Jesus der 
Christus im Glauben der Kirche, Bd. 1, Freiburg ?1982, 652—660, 707-726), 
so daß der Widerspruch der Zeitgenossen nicht ausbleiben konnte. Bei aller 
Sympathie für die „nestorianische“ Kirche muß dies gesehen werden. Nach 
der ausfuhrlichen Behandlung der Aufhebung des Zolibates auch fur Nonnen/ 
Mönche und Bischöfe 486 hatte man sich einen Hinweis auf die Ruckgangig- 
machung dieser Beschlüsse unter Mar Aba 544 gewünscht. Gelegentlich fallen 
Inkonsequenzen auf. Das Wort ,orthodox“ wird ohne verdeutlichende Hin- 
weise sowohl im nestorianischen (S. 242) als auch im chalcedonensischen 
(S. 243) Sinne benutzt. Der Name des Jakob Baradai wird als ,Jacob Bar’Adai 
(Jacob Baradaeus)“ (S.243) und ,Jacob Bardaeus (Yaqub al-Barda’t) 
(S. 245) geboten. Die erste Form ist falsch, da dem Namen keine Bildung 
unter Verwendung des syrischen Wortes {> bar = Sohn zugrunde liegt, son- 
dern die Bezeichnung Mas 1 10.72 bürd'äyä = der Zerlumpte. Demzufolge 
muß die latinisierte Form Baradaeus und nicht „Bardaeus“ lauten Die spa- 
tere arabische Form schließlich verwirrt den Leser eher als daß sie nützt und 
ist als Grundlage für die Erklárung des Namens (S. 245) ungeeignet Auf's 
Ganze gesehen ist die Zahl der Fehler wie auch deren Tragweite unerheblich. 

So hat man denn ein Buch zur Kirchengeschichte der ,Kirche des Ostens" 
vor Sich, das viel Material zur persischen Kirchengeschichte bietet, auch über 
Sudarabien, Indien und vor allem Ostasien hinreichend informuert, nicht je- 
doch über Zentralasien und die Rolle anderer Kirchen in Asien, die dem Autor 
nicht als autochthon gelten. Dieser erste Versuch einer asiatischen Kirchenge- 
schichte kann als sehr gelungen bezeichnet werden, wenngleich Lücken blei- 
ben, die in der Zukunft noch geschlossen werden kónnen und mussen. Da 
dies nur auf Kosten der Ausfuhrhchkeit bei der Kirchengeschichte Persiens 
geschehen kann, wird der Band sicher uber langere Zeit seme Daseisberechti- 
gung haben. 


Bonn Wassilios Klein 


Peterburgskij Archeologiceskij Vestnik, St. Petersburg, seit 1992. 


Dem Rezensenten liegen drei Bànde vor, die Nummern 5, 6 und 7, wührend 
der Überblick uber die Bande 1—4 nur nach dem vom Herausgeber übersand- 
ten Inhaltsverzeichnis sowie für die Bande 8-11 nach dem im Band 7 abge- 
druckten Verzeichnis gegeben werden kann. Beide Verzeichnisse enthalten 
kaum Angaben über Resumees. 
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Petersburgskij Archeologiéeskij Vestnik 1, 1992: 
Probleme der Chronologie der La-Tene-Zeit und der römischen Zeit. 210 Sei- 


ten. 

1. M. B. S£ukın und O. A. Steglova: Marija Aleksandrovka Tichanova und 
die 1. Tichanovski-Gedenktagung, S. 7-10. 

2. L M. Vseviov: Werke M. A. Tichanova. 

3. I. A Bazan und V. E. Eremenko: Einige Aspekte der Erforschung der Chro- 
nologie mit der Methode von P. Reineke. S. 14—20. 

4. E. S. Nefedova: Zur Frage der Armreifen des ,La-Teéne-Stils", S. 21-33. 

5. G. G. Abezganz, V. E. Eremenko, V. G. Zuravlev und S. Ju. Kargopol'cev: 
Zur Frage der ältesten Daten der Zarubinezer Kultur, S. 34-54. 

6. V. E. Eremenko und V. G. Zuravlev. Chronologie der Grüberfelder Caplin 
der Ober-Dnjepr-Variante der Zarubinezer Kultur, S. 55-79. 

7. N. E. Eremenko und M. B. Staukin: Kimbern, Teutonen, Keltoskythen und 
einige Fragen der Chronologie der Grenzen zwischen mittlerem und spä- 
tem La-Téne, S. 80-114. 

8. L A. Bazan und O. A. Gej: Zur Frage der Datierung der ,durchbrochenen" 
„Prikama“-Helme, S. 115-121. 

9. L A. Bazan und O. A. Gej: Die relative Chronologie der Graberfelder der 
Cernjachover Kultur, S. 122-157. 

10 O. V. Sarov: Die Chronologie der Graberfelder Ruzicanka, Kosanovo und 
Danceny und das Problem der Datierung der Cernjachover Keramik, 
S 158-207. 

Inhaltsverzeichnis S. 208-210. 


Peterburgskij Archeologiéeskij Vestnik 2, 1992: 

1. K. K Maréenko: Das nordwestliche Schwarzmeergebiet ın der antiken 
Epoche (historisch-geographische Bestimmung), S. 6—22. 

2. I. V. Tunkina: Zur Geschichte der Erforschung der Insel Fidonisya (Zmen- 
nyj) vom Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts, S. 23— 62. 

3. B. S. Korotkevié und A N. Mazurkevic: Fünf Varianten der Dnjepr-Don- 
Kultur, S. 63—82. 

4. A. M. Oblonskij: Berezovka—2 (die spatzarubinecer Siedlung m Sunkyne), 
S. 83-899 

b. A. V. Sazanov. Tonerne rotfarbige Amphoren des Typs 95 nach M. B. Zeest: 
Typologie und Chronologie, S. 100—110. 

6. S. Ju. Kargopol'cev und I. A. Bazan: Kampfschilde und Kampfhammer ró- 
mischer Zeit, S. 111—124. 
Inhaltsverzeichnis S. 12b ff. 


Peterburgskij Archeologiteskij Vestnik 3, 1993: 

I.M. V. Anikovit: Über die Bedeutung der Kostenki-Bor$cevoer Region 
für die moderne Palaolithikumforschung, S. 3-17 (mit Resumee S. 18— 
19). 

2. E. Ju Girja: Technologische Analysen von Steinzeitindustrien in der so- 
wjetischen Palaolithikumforschung, S 20-38 (mit Resumee S. 38). 

3. S. L. Solov'ev Uber die Herausbildung stadtischer und poleis-Strukturen 
in der Siedlung Berezanji, S. 39-43 (mit Resumee S. 43). 

4. J. Ja. Turovsky: Zur Chronologie der Silbermunzen von Chersones mit 
Magistratsnamen, S 44-50 (mit Resumee S. 50-51). 

b. O. A. Gej und L A. Bazan: Grabbeigaben aus dem Kreis der emailherten 
Gegenstände, die im unteren Dnjepr-Bassin gefunden wurden, S. 52-59 
(mit Resumee S. 59). 
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6.N A. Jaéenko: Das Alanenproblem und zentralasiatische Elemente in der 
Kultur der Nomaden Sarmatiens am Übergang vom 1. zum 2. Jahrhundert, 
S. 60—69 (mit Resumee S. 70-72). 

1. N. A. Bokovenko und L P. Zaseckaya: Der Ursprung der hunnischen Kes- 
seltypen Osteuropas im Lichte der Beziehungen zwischen Hsiung-nu und 
Hunnen, S. 73-86 (mit Resumee S. 87-88) 

8. P P. Azbelev: Sibirische Elemente in der osteuropaischen Heraldik, S. 89- 
92 (mit Resumee S. 93). 

Inhaltsverzeichnis S. 94. 


Peterburgsky Archeologiéeskij Vestnik 4, 1993: 

l.L B. ViSnjackij: „Der Wettlauf vorwärts“ in der Entwicklung paläolıthı- 
scher Industrien, die Erweiterung und ihre Interpretation, S. 7-16. 

2. M. D Chobystina: Rituale Dominanten von Siedlungen und Graberfeldern 
der Steinzeit Osteuropas, S. 17-24. 

3. V. A. Semenov Die alteste Wanderung von Indoariern nach Osten (zum 
hundertjahrigem Jubiläum der Entdeckung der tocharischen Handschrif- 
ten), S. 25-30. 

4. N. L. Clenova: Zu spàten Daten der Karasuk-Bronzen in der Mongolei, 
dem Berg-Altai, in Transbaikalien und im Ordosgebiet, S. 31-72. 

b. T. M. Kuznecova: Der skythische Logos Herodots, S. 73-80. 

6. M. A. Otir-Gorjaeva: Über die Wechselbeziehungen der Denkmdler an der 
unteren Wolga und des sudlichen Voruralgebiets in skythischer Zeit, 
S. 81—86 

7T. M. Ju. Trejster: Noch einmal zu den Halsketten in der Ausstattung der 
Steinfiguren des 1. Jahrhunderts n.Chr. im nördlichen Schwarzmeerge- 
biet, S. 87-96. 

8. S. A. Jaéenko: Grundlegende „Wellen“ beim Aufkommen neuer Elemente 
der sarmatischen Tracht und die politischen Vorgange vom 1. Jahrhundert 
v.Chr. bis zum 3. Jahrhundert n. Chr., die Entwicklung des ,Cloisonné- 
Stils", S. 97—106. 

9. I. A. Bazan und D. S. Gerceger: Bronzeschnallen rómischer Zeit aus Olbia, 
S. 107-112. 

10. N. F. Savronidi: Zur Frage der Datierung der Topferkessel des 9. Jahrhun- 
derts in Alt-Pendzikent, S. 113-118. 
Inhaltsverzeichnis S 119f. 


Peterburgskij Archeologiceskij Vestnik 5, 1993. 

Skythika. Gesammelte Arbeiten des Akademikers M. I. Rostovcev. 110 S. 
Redaktion: G. M. Bongard-Levin und M. B. Stukin. 

Enthalten sind nach einer Einleitung von V. Ju. Zuev: Über den ersten Sam- 
melband für den Akademiker M. S. Rostovcev, S. 5-8, einer Bibliographie des 
Geehrten, S. 9-11, und emer Studie Bongard-Levins über ein Portrat Rostov- 
cevs von K. A. Somov, S. 13- 15: 

l. Iranism and Ionism in South Russia, S. 16-18 (S. 19-21 in Russisch). 

2. Ein Bericht von I. V. Tunkina uber. Eine nichterschienene Arbeit M. I. 
Rostovcevs: ,Klassische und skythische Altertumer aus dem Gebiet nord- 
lich des Schwarzen Meeres", S. 22-24 und der Abdruck dieser Arbeit, 
S. 25-38. 

3. Sarmantisches und indoskythisches Altertum, S. 39—56. 

4. Mittelasien, Rußland, China und der Tierstil, S. 57-75. 

5. Das bosporanische Reich, S. 76-87. 

6. Die Eroberung der Kustengebiete des Schwarzen Meeres, S. 88—90. 
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7. Sarmaten, S. 91—97. 
8. Der parthische Schuß, S. 98-107. 


Peterburgskij Archeologiéeskij Vestnik 6, 1993. 

„Skythaı, Sarmatae, Slavane, Rus”. 

Sbornik archeologiteskich statej v čest 56-letija Dmitrija AlekseevicCa Ma£ıns- 

kogo, 128 S. 

Redaktion M. B. Scukin 

ISBN 5-900461-016-5 

Die Festschrift für D. A. Matinskij enthalt folgende Beitrage: 

1. V. Ju. Zuev, M. B. Séukin und G. S. Lebedev: Zum wissenschaftlichen Por- 
trat D. A Macinskijs, S. 7-11. 

2. L. M. Vseviov: Bibliographie Ma£ınskijs, S. 13— 14. 

3. G. Gngor' ev: Beziehung von Typ und Archäologischer Kultur, S. 16-16. 

4. J. A. Ser: „Herr der Pferde“ am Ufer des Jenisseı, S. 17-22. 

5. D. G. Savinov: Anthropomorphe Darstellungen der Bronzezeit und der 
altskythischen Zeit aus dem Ostteil der eurasiatischen Steppen, S 23- 
26. 

6. G. N. Kuroékin: Die Reise in die Unterwelt. Schamanengeheimnisse in den 
Tiefen skythischer Bestattungen, S. 27-31. 

7. R. S. Minasjan: Eine Variante der Darstellung liegender Tiere in der sky- 
tho-sibirischen Kunst, S. 32—34. 

8. M. A. Ocir-Gorjaeva: Aufgenahte Platten der frühen Nomaden des Wolga- 
gebietes, S. 35-37. 

9. V. Ju. Zuev: Das Studium der Zabotiner Gravierungen und das Problem 
der Tierstilentwicklung im europäischen Skythien an der Wende vom 7.— 
6. Jahrhundert v. Chr., S. 38—52. 

10. M. Vachtina: Zur Frage des Einflusses der demographischen Situation auf 
die Entstehung und Entwicklung der griechisch-barbarischen Beziehun- 
gen in verschiedenen Regionen der nordwestlichen Küste des Schwarzen 
Meeres, S. 53-55. 

11. V. F. Stolba: Die demographische Situation auf der Krim vom 5.—2. Jahr- 
hundert vor unserer Zeitrechnung (nach schriftlichen Quellen), S. 65-61. 

12. R. B. Ismagilov. Sai und Skythen in Bosporanien, S. 62-68. 

13. Ju. A. Vinogradov Uber die Rhyta aus dem Grab von Karagodeuasch, S. 
66-71. 

14. A. Ju. Alekseev: Einmaliger Pferdeschmuck aus dem Kurgan von Aleksan- 
dropol, S. 72-75. 

15. I. Tunkina: Ein unbekannter Hort von Münzen aus Chersonessos, 1844, S. 
76-78. 

16. V A Goronéarovskij: Kataphrakten in der Geschichte der Kriegsfuhrung 
Bosporaniens, S. 79-82. 

17. S. A. Jaéenko: Die Alanen in Osteuropa von der Mitte des 1. bis zur Mitte 
des 4. Jahrhunderts (Lokalisierung und politische Geschichte), S. 79-82. 

18. M. Stukin: Das Problem der Bastarnen und der ethnischen Definition der 
PojanedtilukaSever und Zarubiner Kultur, S. 89-9. 


Peterburgskij Archeologiéeskij Vestnik 7, 1993 
Redaktion M. B. S£ukin, 127 S. 
Enthalten sind russische Artikel mit englischem Resumee. 
1. S. A. Kulakov: Werkstatten in der Steinzeit, die Geschichte der Bestim- 
mung, die Kriterien der Determination und Klassifikation, S. 3— 13. 
2. V. B. Doronicev: Die Moustier-Industrien des Grof$en Kaukasus, S. 14—24. 
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3. G. N. Kuroékin: Die archáologische Suche nach den Arya ım Alten Orient. 
Das königliche Gräberfeld Marlik im Nordiran, S. 25-35. 
4. Ju. V. Andreev: Wer erfand die griechische Phalanx?, S. 36—42. 
5. K. K. Maréenko: Uber das skythische Protektorat an der Nordwestkuste 
des Schwarzen Meeres im 5. Jahrhundert v. Chr., S. 43—48. 
6. N L. Clenova: Uber die Übereinstimmung der Komponenten der materiel- 
len Kultur in der ,skythischen Welt“, S. 49—77. 
7 L V. Brujako und A. A. Rosochackij: Der keltisch-italische Helm aus der 
Sammlung des Belgorod-Dnjestr-Museums, S. 78—81. 
8. T M. Kuznecova: Östliche Musikspiegel, S. 82-87. 
9. Ju. A. Zadneprovsky: Nomadische Spiegel aus Indien und Sudvietnam, 
S. 88—93. 
10. N. I. Berlizov und V. N. Kaminskij: Alancu, Kangjui und Davan, S. 94-112. 
11. S. Ju Kargopol'cey und I. A Bazan: Zur Frage der Evolution des dreihörni- 
gen Pelto-Anhängers in Europa (3.-6. Jahrhundert), S. 113—122. 


Der Band 8, 1993, soll den Arbeiten V. V. LatySevs über griechische und latei- 
nische Autoren zu Skythen und dem Kaukasus gewidmet sein. 
Im Band 9, 1993, behandelt L. S. Klem das ,Phanomen sowjetischer Ar- 
chaologie". 
Der Band 10, 1993, enthält Beitrage von L. Samojlov. 
Als Band 11 bringt der Verlag einen Nachdruck des 1991 erschienenen 
Buches von L. S. Klem zur „Archäologischen Typologie". 


Der ,Peterburgskij Archeologiteskij Vestrik" ist eine seit 1992 von dem Verlag 
Farn, 198152 Sankt Petersburg, Ulica Avtovskaja, Dom 25, Kvartier 12 erschei- 
nende Folge von Sammelheften mit Beitrágen namhafter russischer Archaolo- 
gen. Er stellt den Versuch dar, der russischen Archäologie eme neue Basis zu 
geben. Die Ausstattung ist noch bescheiden, aber die Hefte enthalten wesent- 
liche Beitrage fur die Altertumskunde Osteuropas, Kaukasiens und Zentral- 
asiens. 

Wunschenswert waren angesichts der fortbestehenden „Sprachbarriere“ des 
Russischen umfangreichere Resumees in einer westeuropaischen Sprache mit 
der Übersetzung der Bildunterschriften — und ausfithrlichere Bibliographien, 
da das russische Schrifttum außerhalb der GUS weitgehend unbekannt ist. 

Die russischen Archaologen sind auf die Unterstutzung fur die Weiterführung 
ihrer Arbeit angewiesen, und daher empfiehlt der Rezensent die Bestellung 
der Zeitschrift bei dem Verlag oder dem ,Sektor slavjano-finskoj Archeologii" 
IIMK (Institut fur Geschichte der materiellen Kultur), Sankt Petersburg, Dvor- 
covaja NabereSnaja 18 bzw. der Staatlichen Eremitage, Otdelenie istorii per- 
vobytnoj Kul'tury, gleichfalls Sankt Petersburg, Dvorcovaja Naberegnaja. 


Berlin B. Brentjies 
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Nu 


Additions and corrections to Lexica Dene-Caucasica 


by 
VACLAV BLAZEK and JOHN D. BENGTSON 
(CAJ 39/1 [1995]) 


Footnote on first page: 


*We are grateful for comments and suggestions offered by Paul 
K. Benedict, Michel Morvan, and Jürgen Pinnow. The authors are 
responsible for any errors that may remain: 


p. 4, line 17: delete Garo wa-gam 'tooth' 


Etymology section: 
| 


2. (after ND: add) Eyak -Xu? ‘fur, body hair 

3. (after Tib d-pral: add) Sbalti s-pal-, Burig s-pral (IST 79) 

6. (after EA *daa?: add) Eyak daa? ‘face’, (delete (before Hupa) 

7. (after Midzu ¢uw: add), m-cu, Tableng, Tamlu ču (after IST 
52, 93 add:) 174 

11. (change ST: Mag let ‘tongue’, to) ST “let (Bn) ‘tongue’: Mag 
let, (etc.) 

13. (change Eyak q'a?c' to:) Eyak -I-g’a?c’. ‘jaw, angle of jaw’ 

15. (change (Kaigani) hog-ai ‘eye’ to:) (Kaigani) háp?i ‘face, 
eye' 

19. (before ND: add) ST: Tib lud ‘mucus, snot, filth’, Kach so 
Jät ‘sweat’, OCh *sthi/t-s ‘snot’ (DK 227)/ 

22. (change Eyak quh to) Eyak Ga haal-quh ‘lungs’ 

23. (change Haida k'uuk to) Haida k'úúk 

25. (change ND entry as follows: delete Haida tek’-ogo ‘heart’) 

TI téX" ‘heart’, Hare t'oy ‘(female) breast’, Kut t'agu, Tanaina t’ogu 
id. | 

27. change Haida k'iic to Haida k' tic 

28. change Haida caay to Haida cddy 
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29. (before Hupa q’on? add) Eyak q'o maa ‘kidney; salmon roe, 
fish eggs' 

93. (after Yen 171): add)// ND: Haida qagán3wu ‘throat’, Eyak 
garq’ ‘throat, larynx, neck’, Hupa -gaag-e? 'throat, gullet' (Go 
116). 

39. (change ST part as follows) ST *kyu ‘elbow’ (Bn): OCh *ka, 
Lush kiu, Tib khyu, Hrangkhol ki (IST 46, 215) 

41. (after STC 34): add)// ND: Eyak -igq? ‘thigh, upper leg’ 

45. (after *beRek from ST add) Benedict (personal communica- 
tion 1993) now reconstructs ST *pak with “no connection with 
AT babuy, etc." Coblin (1986: 117—118) posits OCh *prag ‘pig’ 
from ST *prwag]. ' 

46. (change ST part as follows) ST *b-sey (Bn), *b-slej (PS), 
*b-sid (Coblin 1986: 125) ‘rhinoceros’: OCh *siar (Karlgren) = 
*slhaj (PS), Tib b-se ‘rhinoceros, unicorn, antelope’ (STC 193, DK 
569) 

49. (change ST part as follows) ST *s-ta:y ‘tiger’ (Bn): Tib s-tag, 
gLo-skad ta?, Amdo s-taX (IST 106) 

öl. (after Yen 165) add)// ND: Eyak kan-a?s ‘wolverine’. 

53. (change ST part to) ST *s-wam ~ *d-wam (Bn), *dywjom 
(Coblin 1986: 40) ‘bear’ (Khoirao (etc.) 

72. (change ND part to) ND: Eyak tid — tod ‘dead wood, dry 
wood’, Chip Jr, -tər, -lir, -liy ‘to dry (leaves, bark, grass, etc., in 
the sun or by fire)' (Li 1933) 

85. (after Tib stag-pa ‘birch tree’: add) Sbalti, Burig stak- 

89. TI h'eX should be TI h’eX 

91. (after 'grapes': add) // ST: Tib rgun-pa "vine, grape', Sbalti, 
Burig rgun, Batang gün- (IST 80, 102) 

92. TI kél’t’ should be TI k&'t' 

98. OCh *Xjwan should be OCh *Xjwag 

109. (change ST *chen ~ *sen ‘night’ to) ST *chan (Bn), *chen 
~ *sen (PS) ‘night’ 

111. (before ST add) ? Bur (Yasin) héres ‘side, seam, ridge of 
mountain’; cf. herés-um ‘sharp’ 

113. (after Kuki-Chin *mual ‘mountain, hill’: add) Lush mual, 
Khimi moi, hmoi (IST 210) 

115. (after ND: change to) Eyak Gate -duk'4 ‘mound, hillock, 
hill’ 

117. Furnee should be Furnée 
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122. (change ST *qén to) ST *(m-)kyen (Bn), *gén (PS); (change 
Tl Gen ~ Gin to) TI -Gén, -Gén, -Gén 

125. (change ST: to) ST *chim ~ *gzim ‘to sleep’ (Coblin 1986: 
134): Tib g-eim (etc. as before) 

126. Chip lé, -lé, lal should be: Chip lé, -lé, lat 

129. (after Tib tag tag (byas) ‘to chew’: add) Kuk *M-Cuk' ‘to 
bite’, Midzu čak 

132. Chip -lè, -la should be: -lé, -ld, -lè 

133. (change ST part as follows) ST *kwap (Bn), *?Wap (PS) 
‘go walk’ (OCh *w(h)dy, Tib soy, Burm wag ‘enter, go or come 
in’ STC 50, DK 158) 

135. Chip -dét should be: Chip -d&, etc. 

161. (Eyak Xeht) ‘rope’ should be: ‘rope, cord, twine, string; to tie’ 

162. (after ND: add) Haida h’aayuu ‘thread’, h’ii ‘to sew’, 

169. (after ND (h'aah) add: Eyak h'ah, h’a? ‘tail, end, edge, 
stern', etc., 

173. (after ST: add) Burm lu ‘human being, person’; cf. ST *-la 
(etc.) 

176. (between Hoijer 1956) and [Bouda 1964: add) Pinnow 
regards the meaning ‘male person’ as primary in ND: Haida 
ttapaa ~ tiga ‘(to be) a man, male’, Tl lin-git “Tlingit, person, 
people’ (P § 22) 

177. Chip c'éké should be Chip c’&ke 

188. (after ND: add) Eyak sii, si?, sth ‘to rot, spoil, putrefy, 
become foul, sour’ (proto-ND *suy-), 

194. (line 8: Cirikba should be) Cirikba (line 11: Polak should 
be) Polák 

197. (after Bur (W) čhik ‘all’; add) cf. (Hunza) sek ‘full’ 

200. (after STC 189 add) Coblin (1986: 42) posits ST *mrang 
‘big, older’. 

201. (after ‘long, tall, distant’ add:) // ST *low (Bn): Kach golu 
‘long’, Garo ro, Burm lu “disproportionately tall’ (STC 64; accord- 
ing to Starostin 1984, 1991 DC final *-s (and *-$, *-3) are lost in 
ST: *LUsV > *lUs > *low) 

203. (after Kp 57)// change entry as follows:) ST: Tib kun ‘all’, 
Sikkim, Amdo kün, Chin *kün- (IST 71, 102, 106)// ND: Haida 
qwáán ‘to have plenty’, Tl k'uun ‘many’ (P § 220). 

205. (before // ? Yen: add) Chin *ma- (interrogative particle), 
Tib ma id. (IST 38) 
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Add to References: 


Coblin, W. S. 1986. A Sinologist's Handlist of Sino-Tibetan Lexical 
Comparisons. (Monumenta Serica Monograph Series 18.) Nettetal. 
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Tokharian Words in Altaic Regnal Titles! 


by 
PENGLIN WANG 
The Chinese University of Hong Kong 


1. Introduction 


Throughout history, wave upon wave of Altaic nomadic peoples 
rose to the political stage of Inner Asia to establish their authori- 
ties. The major powers were: Xiongnu (Hsiung-nu), Donghu, Xian- 
bei (Hsien-pei), Tabgac, Rouran (Juan-juan), Turk, Kitan, Jurchen, 
and Mongol. Among Chinese dynastic annals Wei shu is the best 
with recording Rouran regnal titles. It is said that Rouran emper- 
ors and their ministers are customarily given titles according to 
their functions and capabilities, as China has a titular system. 
Rouran regnal titles consist of two components: the first is an 
honorific title, and the second is an official one. For example, 
the first influential Rouran ruler, who was originally called solun 
[shelun],* took the regnal title giudoufa kehan when he ascended 
the throne. Here qiudoufa is an honorific title meaning ‘control 
and spread’, and kehan (Khan) is apparently an official title mean- 
ing ‘emperor’ (see Wei shu 1974: 2291). 

A strong sovereignty denoted by a regnal title is the necessary 
conditions of a power. Thus, knowledge of Altaic regnal titles is 


1 This paper is the revised version of a paper presented at the First Annual 
Conference on Issues of Culture and Communication in the Asia/Pacific 
Region, Institute of Culture and Communication, East-West Center. Hono- 
lulu. September 16—21, 1991. 

2 J will transcribe some Altaic words, which occur in Chinese chronicles, 
in the'way that somewhat fits into Altaic phonological structure and add 
Chinese romanization (pinyin) in brackets if necessary. At the end of the 
article, however, the reader will find an appendix where some terms are 
given in Chinese characters according to alphabetical order. The tran- 
scription, abbreviations, and sources used in this paper are similar to that 
of Wang (1993). 
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indispensable for any study of the history of Inner Asian powers. 
It has been noted that some Altaic regnal titles were from foreign 
languages, but the presence of Tokharian words in Altaic regnal 
titles has been neglected. This is not entirely surprising. There 
are tendencies in scholarship, and attention of study which is 
focused on one subject may be neglected in another. But the lack 
of enthusiasm in Tokharian impact on Altaic regnal titles has 
deeper causes than interest of tendency. Some of the earlier 
studies involved overall assessment of the contact between Altaic 
and Indo-European which was questionable. Moreover, cultural 
and religious deposition that exerted important influence on title- 
giving custom of the Altaic peoples has not yet attracted intensive 
attention. In this paper I shall attempt to describe phenomena 
concerning the psychological process underlying the name-giving 
practice of the Inner Asian peoples. By so doing, I shall attach 
prime importance to the cultural and religious attributes that af- 
fect semantic change in titular terms. At this stage of research, 
three patterns can be analyzed: (a) Titles are associated with the 
sun-god worship; (b) Titles are associated with commendatory 
terms; and (c) Titles are associated with some animals. Under 
these three categories I shall present a number of Altaic regnal 
titles, including honorific titles, official titles, and personal names 
of rulers, which have an etymological connection with Tokharian 
words. Since these naming patterns are the most striking charac- 
teristics of the ancient Altaic peoples, it will be important for us 
to extend our etymological analysis of regnal titles to the other 
languages that might have contact with Altaic. In this respect, I 
will also pay attention to Sanskrit, Saka, Greek, Latin, and Old 
English, to follow the fate of individual titles from their early 
existence. There is every reason to believe that the problem of 
Altaic titles is not merely one of Altaic linguistic studies, but en- 
ters into the very concept of Altaic contact with Tokharian. 

Phonologically, as I discussed in my previous papers (see Wang 
1991, 1992, 1993), there are loan correspondences between Tokh- 
arian and Altaic: Tokharian sibilants might be borrowed as liquids 
in some Altaic languages in the environment V. C, and as alveolar 
Stops or affricates elsewhere. This line of loan correspondences 
should be kept in mind throughout this paper. 
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2. Regnal titles associated with the sun-god worship 


It is a common fact that the sun rises in the eastern sky and 
always clears away the darkness of the world without prejudice 
or favoritism toward any particular region. No special training 
is required to observe that without the brightness and warmth 
produced by the sun the human beings can hardly survive. The 
sun-worship thus appears to be a universal belief in early history 
and is deeply ingrained in the mind of people. This was a custom 
and way of thinking which became general in early Altaic commu- 
nities. 

In the ideological praxis of the Altaic peoples, planetary objects 
such as the sun, the moon, and stars represent a controlling 
power over human beings. It is the function of the sun ever more 
illuminating body over the earth that makes people to associate 
their rulers with it. The psychology behind this association is that 
ruler of a society is readily conscious of being an advanced partic- 
ipant both in the development of his/her society and in effective 
political.action. Consequently, there appear two supplementary 
ways of thinking: rulers are given an illuminating power and fur- 
ther deified, and the sun is personified. 

In Altaic communities respect to the sun is not only directed 
to rulers but also reflected in everyday life. Only think of the 
following two cases. First, in Altaic communities the entrance to 
a building is to be kept in the eastern side just because of the 
direction in which the sun rises. Second, in Dagur customs, to 
ensure lifetime happiness, a bride chariot, when taking departure 
from the home, must first go in the sun-rising, eastern direction, 
regardless of the exact location of destination, and then turns 
to the desired direction. So the Altaic pattern of associating the 
supreme ruler with the sun seems to be so natural that one is apt 
to wonder if there are any phonological similarity and semantic 
relatedness between the words for ‘the sun’ and those for ‘rulers’. 
The phenomenon I discuss in this section is that some Altaic reg- 
nal titles are in themselves allied to and most probably derived 
from the words denoting the sun and other celestial bodies. 

Shamanism was the most important religious belief among the 
various indigenous Altaic peoples in ancient history. Even today 
it still has certain influence on some Altaic peoples such as Tun- 
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gusic and Dagur. I shall briefly dwell on the basic workings of 
shamanism, because without knowledge of shamanism we will 
not be able to deal with many etymologies involved. Although it 
has a wide range of worships, shamanism has not worked out its 
systematic doctrine and institution. But its fundamental approach 
to the natural world is that all the things have soul and Spirit, 
which can determine whether people are given happiness or mis- 
fortune. If people are subject to these soul and spirit, they will be 
given happiness; if not, there will be misfortune. The natural ob- 
jects and phenomena that shamanism worships and sacrifices in- 
clude but are not limited to: the sun, the moon, sky, star, thunder, 
light, day (brightness), night, ancestors, genii, air, wind, cloud, 
mountain, sea, river, tree, fire, and animals. It appears that sha- 
manism treats these objects and phenomena as reflections of one 
spirit. Under such circumstances it should not be surprising that 
the vocabulary that shamanism believers used to denote their 
worships and sacrifices was enriched not by restricting a word to 
a specific referent, but by extending a word to different objects 
or phenomena which seem to be unrelated from a purely linguis- 
tic point of view. In other words, two or more objects or phenom- 
ena may share one word or one root which may have slight modi- 
fications in certain instances. Accordingly, we should make every 
attempt to follow the shamanistic way of thinking and fit our 
methodology into the subject under investigation. The following 
examples are illustrative: 


(1) ToAB. pälk- ‘to lighten, illuminate’. ToA pälk, ToB pilko 're- 
gard’. Latin fulgö ‘to flash, lighten’ 

Salar. melike < *belke ‘rainbow’ 

Ma. bulgiya- ‘to gild, to plate with gold’, bulekuse- ‘to 
reflect, to look in mirror’, buleku ‘mirror’. Jur mulku 
‘mirror’. Jur bulgui ‘the red-crowned crane’. Ma fud- 
gidei ‘golden pheasant’ 

Dag. bulk ‘mirror’, biolkw- ‘to get gilded, plate’ 

MMo. bulgan ‘marten’, bulgan [bulukan] ‘(an empress’ 
honorific title)’, meki [moqi] < *melki < *belki 'ce- 
lestial body’. WMo melekei/menekei < *melkei ‘frog, 
toad, turtle’. Rouran bulujin/bulgujin [buluzhen] 
‘(a kaghan's title or name)’ 
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A well-known Uigur ancestral legend says that on an evening the 
heaven light set on a tree, making her pregnant. In nine months 
and ten days the tree gave birth to five children, and the youngest 
one was called bugu/bulgu [bugu] kaghan. Here the word bugu/ 
bulgu meant ‘light’ and was allied to those in (1). Since ToAB 
pälk- meant ‘to lighten, illuminate’, this word was presumably 
also used to denote ‘east, sun-rising direction’. In this sense, we 
can etymologically connect the ethnonyms Bulgar ‘(some non- 
Indo-European tribes)’, Bulgu [fuliju], Bugu/Bulgu |bugu], Bogu/ 
Bolgu [bogu, bohu] ‘(some Turkic tribes), Meligi [mielizi] 
(< *belgi) ‘(some Mongolian tribe)', and Melige [miliege] ‘(some 
Turkic tribe)’ with the words in (1). The reason for having an 
agreement between the word for ‘sun, east’ and ethnonyms is not 
difficult to understand: certain ethnonyms do not appear to have 
been applied to the peoples by themselves, instead those who are 
in west habitually call the people in east as the eastern people. 


(2) OT tenri ‘heaven, sky’, terri [dengli] ‘(kaghan's title)’ 
MMo. tengger ‘heaven, sky’, tenggeci ‘dragon’ 


As we can see, in (1) MMo bulgan ‘marten’ and Jurchen bulgui 
‘red-crowned crane’ are etymologically connected with ToAB 
pälk- in the way of shamanistic worship in which the marten and 
the red-crowned crane are thought to be the animated incarnation 
of heaven light. In (2) MMo tenggeci is apparently derived from 
tengger, and OT terri as a regnal title is from terri ‘heaven. 

Furthermore, there is ambivalent doublet both in Altaic and 
Tokharian. By ‘ambivalent doublet' I mean that two words having 
somewhat opposing meanings are ultimately derived from one 
word, as English host and hostility share one etymology. This 
kind of semantic change recurs in Altaic and Tokharian as we will 
encounter in the remaining discussion, and should not escape 
from our attention. 


2.1. Tokharian ärki and Manchu abka 


To connect Tokharian drki ‘white’ with Manchu abka ‘sky, em- 
peror’, we need to deal with the ancient place name Argi in Tarim 
basin. In Khotanese Saka texts Agni where Tokharian A was spo- 
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ken was called Argi. Bailey (1985: 2) argues that *an Iranian name 
ark- 'to fortify, establish a citadel' has given this name Arka-, or 
Arga-". This etymological explanation is questionable. Wei shu 
(1974: 2265) states that in Argi the writing is the same as brahmi: 
the custom and affair are to follow the heaven-god worship and 
also believe in Buddhism. It can be assumed that the place name 
Argi for Agni was from the Tokharian word ärki ‘white’ which 
originally meant ‘sunshine, sun’. Consider the following compari- 
son: 


(3) ToA.  arki < *aski, ToB Grkwi ‘white, pure’. ToA ärkisosi 
‘world’. ToA ark(ämnäsi), ToB erkenma ‘graveyard’ 
OT. ack < *alka/aska ‘white’, erk ‘authority (that is the 
power to impose one’s will on others)’. WYu ahga < 
*asga ‘monk’ 
Ma. abka « *aska ‘sky, emperor’. Jur agua (< *argu), 
abhayi ‘sky, heaven’. Solon 3igun < *asigu- < 
*asgu- ‘sun’ 
OT. alka:- ‘to bless, sanctify’ 
Ma. alga- ‘to be famous; to illumine, rise (of the sun)’, 
algisa- ‘to be respected’. Evenki alga ‘bless’, alga- 
‘to bless, pray, exhibit under the sun’ 
(5) OT. argu:n ‘(probably) weasel (or the like)’, arkun ‘next 
year’ 
Ma. algin ‘fame; the male otter’. Evenki algakacan 
‘mountain’ 


Van Windekens (1941: 13) notes that ToA drkigosi ‘world’ is com- 
posed of arki ‘white’ and Sosi ‘world’ having the original meaning 
of pays du Blanc’. Also, he compares Tokharian drki and ärkwi 
with Grk argyros ‘silver’ (13). In my view, Grk archos ‘first, ruler’ 
may also fit into the etymology in (8). 

Since in an early society sacrifice was offered to heaven, sun, 
and ancestors, ToA ark(ämnäsi) and ToB erkenma gained the 
meaning of 'graveyard'. Moreover, as sacrifice was also offered 
to genie and darkness, there emerged an ambivalent doublet in 
Tokharian: A arkant-, B erkent- ‘black’. These words were derived 
from ärki ‘white’. Thomas (1964: 79) compared the two words 
with ToB orkamo (ToA orkdm) ‘dark’, which, in my view, diffused 
into Dagur as ordko ‘evening’. 


(4) 
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As we can see, OT argu:n ‘weasel’ and arkun ‘next year’ in (5) 
have the root arğu:/arku. Weasel and otter are the animals that 
shamanism worships seriously. OT arkun ‘next year’ is probably 
developed from an annual worship ceremony: when one says ar- 
kun, he/she refers to the next worship ceremony in the next year. 

Tsintsius (1975: 30) connects the Tungusic words in (4) with 
OT alka:- (which is transcribed as alga-). The meaning of alka;- 
as shown in (4) is from Malov (1951: 357). Clauson (1972: 216) 
argues that alka:- means ‘to praise’, both in the religious and the 
ordinary sense; hence, more recently, ‘to bless, pray for a blessing 
on (somebody)’. 

Color terms can have religious connotation in many cultures. 
In Altaic cultures white color may stand for ‘sacred, pure’ and 
also be used for place name and ethnonym. Argi (Agni) was such 
an important center for religious dissemination that it was called 
by the different ethnic groups with a religious motivation. It can 
be assumed that the place name Argi had the meaning ‘the sun- 
god place’ or ‘the Holy Land’. My point is supported with some 
other facts. First, in the tenth-thirteenth centuries Argi was called 
Solmi (see Geng and Zhang 1980: 155). As a place name Solmi 
(< *sol + mi) in turn had the meaning ‘sun’, which apparently 
was from Latin söl ‘sun’ by adding the suffix - i. Second, Bailey 
(1985: 1) points out that the Kharostrt Dharmapada has agi- ‘fire’ 
for agni- ‘fire’. This means that as a place name Agni originally 
meant ‘fire’, being resulted from a religious worship (Zoroastri- 
anism). Third, we can compare Tokharian arki with Sanskrit 
arká- ‘flash, ray, sun’ and Pali akka ‘sun’. Also, Malayalam, a Drav- 
idian language spoken in Southern India, has the word arkkan 
'sun', which was probably borrowed from Sanskrit arká-. The dis- 
tribution of phonetically similar words for 'sun' in the adjacent 
areas helps us to posit that Tokharian drki once meant ‘sun’. In- 
terestingly, since the Qing Dynasty (1644—1911) Argi has been 
called Kara-Sahr ‘Black City’. If Argi once meant ‘White City’, how 
did ‘White City’ become ‘Black City’? Presumably, some ethnic 
groups tended to prefix the color term ‘black’ to a place name. 
This question awaits further study. 

The reason for reconstructing Tokharian ärki as *aski is that 
Tokharian liquid r and l occurring in the environment V-C might 
be developed from an obstruent. I have described this change 
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somewhere (see Wang 1993). Here I would like to add one more 
example: ToB akdlk (< *akatk) (ToA aka) "wish, desire' is derived 
from ToB katk- and ToA kdck- ‘to wish, desire’ through lambda- 
cism in the environment V_C. In addition to the lambdacism, ToB 
akalk has the prosthetic vowel a. The prosthesis sometimes oc- 
curs in Tokharian, for instance, ToA amdskai has a prosthetic 
vowel in comparison with ToB mäski ‘difficult’, ToB apdkdrtse 
‘openly, overtly’ also has a prosthetic vowel in comparison with 
ToB päkri and ToA päkär? ‘openly, overtly’. 

Now we turn to the Turkic title askel, the Rouran title anakui 
[anagui], and the Kitan title abagi [abaoji]. The latter was the 
name of the founding father of the Kitan empire (Liao Dynasty 
916-1125). Regarding the title askel that was the king of the Ker- 
mikhions by which the Persians called the Turks, Sinor 
(1990: 302) points out: 


Askel is the original form of the name of the first tribe of the 
confederation called by the Chinese Nu-shih-pi. This was the 
westernmost tribe group of the Western Tiirks and the name 
Askel (A-hsi-chieh in Chinese transcription) was applied indif- 
ferently to the tribe or to its ruler. 


It have reconstructed *alka/aska for OT a:k ‘white’ in (3), because 
many instances show that liquid 7/1 may be developed from a 
sibilant in the V_C environment. But the early sibilant does not 
necessarily disappear, for example, Manchu tasha (« *tasgan) ‘ti- 
ger’ coexists with targan (< *tasgan) ‘small tiger’, being an ety- 
mological doublet. That is the case with OT askel ‘king (originally, 
sun)’ and alka:- ‘to bless, sanctify’, which also represent an ety- 
mological doublet. In addition, OT Arkui served as a name in 
geography (see Malov 1951: 360) and was allied to argu:n ‘weasel’ 
in (5), because the ancient people consencrated the weasel and 
used the sun as a basic reference to denote a place. Thus the 
name Arkui referred to an eastern place. For the same reason, 
the Askel tribe was called as such because it was located in the 
eastern side. In other words, some western tribes used the sun 
(askel) a reference to denote the Askel tribe. At the same time, 
the tribe people deified their leader by naming askel. 


3 This word diffused into Dagur as pe:kes ‘straightforward, rash’. 
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It can be assumed that OT aba:ki/aba:k (Karaim Troki dialect 
abax idol) was developed from the early form *abki through 
insertion of the vowel a: in the C_C environment. Thus we can 
connect aba:kt/aba:k with Manchu abka. Clauson (1972: 6) points 
out that OT aba:gt: (Xakani aba:¢i: ‘a bogy’) has a semantic con- 
nection with aba:ki:. According to Clauson, in Xakani, to frighten 
a child one says aba:¢t: keldi: the bogy has come’. It is to be 
conjectured and that not without foundation that OT aba:ki and 
aba:gi: are etymologically connected with the Kitan title abagi 
which originally meant something like 'sun'. 

Concerning the Rouran title anakui, it is helpful to have a close 
observation of WMo menekei in (1), the nasal n of which appar- 
ently developed from the lateral l of melekei that was in turn 
developed from *melkei/belkei. Now we can assume that anakui 
was developed from *alakui « *alkui which had a connection 
with those in (3), (4), and (5). 


2.2. Mongolian cinggis (Chinggis) and Tokharian tsonkaik 
In the literature on the history of Eurasian steppe, much has been 
focused on Chinggis Khan, temilijin as he was originally called, 
the most influential person of the thirteenth century in Inner Asia, 
the points;need no elaboration here. However, in the history of 
efforts to investigate the etymology and semantics of cinggis, it 
has not been noted that striking parallel can be found in phonol- 
ogy and semantics between ToB tsonkaik ‘in the morning' and 
Mongolian cinggis. 

Mengda, beilu observes that the word cinggis can be 
interpreted in terms of ‘the Heaven’s grant’. Mengda beilu also 
holds that Chinggis Khan was very brave, had respect to the sun 
and the earth, and heavily committed to his credibility. This his- 
torical record is of great importance to determine what the word 
cinggis originally meant in Mongolian. In addition, the other his- 
torical backgrounds should also be taken into account. 

The ruler of the Naiman tribe that gave great impact on the 
Mongol tribe, to which Chinggis Khan belonged, was called in- 
anci [yinanchi] which probably meant ‘sun” (to be discussed in 


4 In Chinese chronicles the Naiman supreme ruler was called in Chinese 
taiyang han ‘the sun Khan’. This fact shows that the contemporary histo- 
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2.8). This well-established naming practice would not be ignored 
and should be instead well observed by the Mongols, since 
Chinggis Khan gained his title as such after he eventually defeated 
the Naiman tribe ruled by inanci Khan who was the last obstacle 
to Chinggis Khan's endeavor in uniting all the Mongol tribes. In 
what follows I would like to offer a set of etymologically related 
words as a solution to the meaning of cinggis: 

(6) ToB.  tsonkaik "in the morning’ 

Ma. sengge ‘divine; prophet’, senggetu ‘the name of a di- 
vine beast that foresees the future’, singgeri ‘rat, 
mouse’. Jur senge ‘weasel’ 

WMo. sünesün (süne+sün) ‘soul’, séni ‘night’ 

Hexi cingu [qinggu] ‘morning’ 

MMo. cinggis (< *cinggi+s) ‘Chinggis Khan < *the sun 
Khan’. Kitan sünigen [sinugu] ‘(official title)’ 

WYu.  dagcar ‘dawn, early morning’. Uigur tan ‘dawn’ 

Dag.  témgké- ‘to light, burn < *to shine (of the sun)’. Solon 
ténki-, Orochon téyki- ‘to light, burn’ 


Adams (1988: 44) points out that the adverb tsonkaik ‘in the 
morning’ is the accusative singular (tsonkai*), plus the particle 
of reinforcement k(o), of a noun £sonko* ‘morning’ where the root 
vowel must have originally been Proto-Tokharian *e, i.e. *tsenko. 
Van Windekens (1941: 147) compares ToB £sonkaàk ‘in the morn- 
ing’ with ToAB tsak-/tsak- and ToA tsak- ‘to burn’, tsonkaik being 
a nasalized form of the latter. My analysis is that ToB tsonrkaik 
has the root *tson- followed by the suffixes -kai and -k, and ToAB 
tsdk- is a denasalized form of the early *tsdnk-. Thus we can pave 
the way for comparing the Tokharian root *tson- with English 
sun (IE *sun-). In addition, OT süni ‘commander-in-chief’, siinis 
[sunishi] ‘local kaghan (or the local kaghan’s title)’, Sünis 
[shunis, shunishi] ‘(some Turkic tribes)’, Mongolian Sönit 
[rueniti] (some Mongolian tribe)’ and Siinit [sunite] ‘(a place or 
tribe name in Inner Mongolia)’ are also affiliated with IE *sun-. 
There are many names such as Sünitei [sunidai] and Sónitei 
[xuenida4] in Yuan shi. 


rians realised that Naiman inanci meant ‘sun’ and thus translated it into 
Chinese as ‘sun Khan’. 
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In (6) ts of ToB tsonkaik was rendered as c in Middle Mongo- 
lian, as d in the West Yugur, and as ¢ in Dagur. There are a couple 
of cases in which Tokharian sibilants and ts were substituted for 
j/c in some Altaic languages. For example: 


(7) ToA. särk, ToB sark ‘illness, disease’ 
Dag. jargal ‘smallpox, measles’, jarg- ‘to suffer from 
smallpox’; 7irg ‘pestilence’ 
(8) ToA. säkät ‘quietly’ 
Dag. | cékciké ‘quietly, be quiet’ 
(9) ToB. saur- ‘sinew 
Dag. | ciné, WMo cinar ‘physical strength’ 
(10) ToA.  tsdrk ‘musical tone’ 
Dag. cörkir- ‘to sing (of bird), to sound (of whistle)’ 
Ma. jilgan ‘sound’ 
(11) ToA. sät, ToB Sdte ‘rich’ 

OE. sæd ‘sated, full (hence having feelings associated 
with satiety)’, English sad. Latin satis ‘enough’. IE 
*sa- ‘satisfies, sated’ 

WMo. cad-, Dag cad- ‘to be full, be satisfied’ 

(12) ToA. tseke ‘sculpture’. ToA tsek-, ToB tsaik- ‘to form, 
shape’ 

Ma. jaka ‘thing, object, material’, jaka- ‘to fit joints to- 
gether in the framework of a house’. Dag jak ‘thing, 
object’ 

Dag. sägä- ‘to build’. Ma sakha- ‘to pile up, stack, build a 

' wall or other structure by laying bricks’, sakan ‘pile, 
|... Stack 


Lane (1945: 27—28) argues that there is general agreement that 
both Tokharian c and fs arise from dentals which are normally 
reflected by Tokharian t. I am not certain whether d- of West 
Yugur dangar and t- of Dagur tenké- in (6) were borrowed from 
Tokharian at the time when ts of ToB tsonkaik was pronounced 
*t-. If so, the fricative s of IE *sun- was rendered as *t- in Tokh- 
arian in the early time. If we turn our attention to the Xiongnu 
regnal titile chanyu which was recorded with two Chinese char- 
acters in ‘Chinese annals about two thousand years ago, we will 
be much tempted to posit that c of cinggis was probably devel- 
oped from *d or *t. According to Todo (1977: 452), chan was pro- 
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nounced as dhian and yu as hvuag in archaic Chinese. Combining 
the two reconstructed words together, we will have dhianhiuag. 
For the expositional ease, we can readjust dhianhruag to dingy. 
These reconstruction and readjustment help us to account for the 
phonological similarity between the Xiongnu title ding? and that 
of the Mongol's cinggis, since both apply to the historically and 
geographically related hegemonies in Inner Asia. In short, the title 
cinggis was a historical continuation of ding? which originally 
meant ‘sun’. Given this comparison, d- of West Yugur dancar and 
t- of Dagur ténké- in (6) represent the archaic sound. 


2.9. Wusun kunmi and Tokharian kom 


It is important to note that the Wusun people used the word 
kunmi or kunmo in the sense of ‘king’ two thousand years ago. 
Wusun was an ancient Altaic tribe which led a nomadic life in 
Gansu area around 200 B. C. At that time, there were also the 
Ytieh-chih people in that area. The Wusun king was called kunmi, 
which seems to have an etymological connection with OT kün 
‘sun, day’ and ToAB kom ‘sun, day’. Consider the following com- 
parison: 


(13) Wus. kunmi (*kun+mi) ‘king’ 

OT. kiin/giin ‘sun, day’, küntüz ‘daytime’, kunduz ‘bea- 
ver. Kazax kiindiz ‘day’, kundéz ‘otter’ 

Jur. inengi < *hinin+gi < *kiinin ‘sun, day’, nengi ‘day’. 
Ma inenggi ‘day. Evenki inëgi ‘morning glow’. Jur 
tine ‘weasel’ 

MMo.  ünen < *hünin < *künin ‘weasel’, hünegen ‘fox’ 

ToAB. kom, ToB kaum ‘sun, day’ 

OE. cyning ‘king’. OS kuning, Old Frisian kin-, ken-, 
koning. Finnish kuningas ‘king’. Lithuanian kunin- 
gas ‘lord, priest’ 

There are two points of view concerning etymology of English 
king. One is that OE cyning ‘king’ is derived from OE cynn ‘fam- 
ily, race’, i.e. cyn + the noun suffix -ing one belonging to or de- 


scended from (the literal meaning of ‘king’ then being descendent 
or scion of the race). Another point is that OE cyning is derived 
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from Proto-Germanic *kuningaz one who descended from noble 
birth, as found in Finnish kuningas ‘king’ and Lithuanian kunin- 
gas ‘lord, priest’ (see Barnhart 1988: 566). Here I am adding one 
more explanation, for the words in (13) are so similar in sound 
and meaning that they may be allied to each other. English king 
also applied to God or Christ and frequently used in phrases such 
as King of heaven, of bliss, of glory, King of kings. 

I am not sure whether Old Turkic documents recorded kiin/ 
gün as an official title. According to contemporary Chinese 
chronicles, the Turks had a state official named antan gun [an- 
chan juni] (anchan means ‘meat’), who was in charge of domes- 
tic affairs. The Chinese transcription of juni is obviously the OT 
word kiin/giin. 

In my previous paper (see Wang 1992: 397) I connected MMo 
hon (< *kon) ‘year’ with Tokharian kom and OT kiin. MMo hon 
might have the original meaning of ‘sun, day’. Presumably, a sol- 
emn sun-worship ceremony was held annually on a given day, 
hence hon developed into the new meaning 'annual, yearly’, then 
to ‘year’. In this regard, note that Latin soli-emnis 'periodic; cere- 
monial, religious, solemn' and sollemne ‘festival, solemnity, sacri- 
fice; custom’ were formed from Latin sol, which, in addition to 
the meaning ‘sun, day’, metonymically means ‘the period of the 
sun’s apparent revolution, a year’. 

Manchu inenggi also means ‘a type of sea fish resembling the 
sea bream’. This meaning was associated with the bream-wor- 
ship. In history, the Jurchens treated the bream as an auspicious 
symbol. According to the Jurchen regnal system, princes (includ- 
ing a crown prince) were to wear a jade fish (see Jin shi 1975: 
982). 


2.4. Tokharian fiakte/fiákte and English light 


According to The Oxford English Dictionary, English light can 
be in figurative uses of a body which emits illuminating rays, re- 
ferring one who is eminent or conspicuous for virtue, intellect, or 
other excellence; a luminary. Tokharian ñakte/ñäkte ‘god, lord' is 
in all probabilities allied to English light through the correspond- 
ence between ñ (< *n) and l. In addition, Tokharian also has the 
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words luk- and lyuk- which are cognate to English light. Thus, 
Tokharian fiakte/ndkte, luk-, and lyuk- are etymological doublets. 


(14) ToAB. luk- ‘to light’, lyuk- ‘to illuminate’ 
OE. léoht, ME liht ‘light’. Grk leukós ‘white’ 
WMo. liig/lug ‘dense (of mist) < *rays of light’ 
Ma. luku ‘thick, caterpillar’, lukdu ‘dense’, lukdure- ‘to 
become ruffled (of the feathers on sick birds)’. 
Evenki nukti ‘dense (of mist)’, lo:gdi ‘dense’ 


In ancient history people viewed the shining sun as a winged bird. 
Presumably, Manchu lukdure- originally meant something like 
‘the sun shines as a bird wings’. 


(15) ToB. ñäkte/ñakte, ToA ñkät ‘god, lord’ 
Ma. niktan ‘a divine elixir, an elixir of cinnabar that is 
supposed to confer immortality’ 
OT. nui < *nilte [nili] ‘(honorific title prefixed to 
kaghan)' 
WMo. nöle ‘flame, heat’, nólede- ‘to light up’. Dag néndé- « 
*nelde- ‘to light up, burn’ 
Ma. nenden ‘first, prior’, nende- ‘to be in front, put first, 
act first’. Evenki nuli ‘smoke’, nulti:- ‘to burn down’ 
WMo.  yertiincii/yirtencii/yirtincii (< *nikte-) 
OT. ye:rtingü, Uigur yirtincii ‘world’ 
Vladimirtsov (1929: 109) argues that WMo yertuncü is from Uigur 
yirtincü. Clauson (1972: 961) holds that OT ye:rtingü is much 
more likely to be a purely Turkic compound with ye:r ‘ground’ as 
the first component; and it is possible that the second element is 
tangu: ‘a lump of earth’. In my view, the Altaic word is from To- 
kharian through rhotacism, but not necessarily through Turkic. It 
is possible that WMo yertüncü consists of the root *yertün and 
the suffix *-cü which is from -ci (a suffix denoting person acting) 
or the suffix -cüd (plural suffix for humans). Phonetically, Tokh- 
arian ñ may be rendered as y in Mongolian, for instance, ToAB 
nu ‘nine’, WMo yisün (yi+sün) ‘nine’. 

In his dictionary Clauson (1972: 774) points out that the only 
basic Turkic words beginning with n- are ne: ‘what’ and ne:n, and 
even 7€: may be ultimately derived from ne:. Thus it appears 
‚that the Turkic title nili is from a Mongolian or Tungusic word. 
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The correspondence between n and l is of great importance to 
look for potential etymological doublets in Tokharian. For exam- 
ple: 


, 


(16) ToB. — onolme (< *onol+me?) ‘living being, man 
Jur. niolma (< *onolma) ‘person’. Ma niyalma, Sibe 
nan ‘man, person’ 
ToA.  olar « *onol, ToB aulare ‘companion’ 
Dag.  olur/olor ‘people’. WMo ulus? ‘people, state’ 
OT. ulus ‘country’ 
(17) ToB: sonop- ‘to oil, anoint’ 
ToA. snum < *sonum ‘perfume’ 
Dag. sonun ‘fragrant (of meat and oil), sonod- ‘to feel 


greasy, Oily’ 
ToA:  süályp, ToB salype/salywe ‘fat, oil’ 
OT. semiz < *selmiz ‘fat’ 


Ma. simenggi < *silmeng- ‘tung oil’, imenggi < *sil- 
meng- ‘vegetable oil’ 
Dag. ilo < *silo ‘leaf fat, grease’, Sil ‘meat soup’ 


In addition to the correspondence between n and l, there are 
some phonetic and semantic differences in these two etymologies 
in (16) and (17). As we can see, these differences are small and 
reasonable. In Altaic languages, the loss of liquid r or I occurring 
in the syllable-final position is quite reasonable in some instances, 
as the lateral *l in OT semiz and Manchu simenggi disappeared. 
Also, the loss of an initial segment is not uncommon. That is why 
the initial s dropped in Manchu imenggi, while preserved in si- 
menggi, creating an etymological doublet. There are some other 
instances.in which Tokharian sibilant disappeared in Altaic. Here 
] cite one more example: ToA semäl ‘goat, she-goat’, Jurchen 
imal, WMo imagan ‘goat’, Orochon magan ‘goat’. 

Significantly, the correspondence between n and i is also re- 
sponsible for the ambivalent doublets in (18) both in Tokharian 
and Altaic, which are allied to the etymologies in (14) and (15): 
(18) ToA. niktim/noktim, ToB mekcvye ‘in the evening’. OE 

5 During the thirteenth century the Mongol empire was called Yeke Mong- 
gulun Ulus ‘The Great Mongolian State’. At that time, ulus was often used 
to connote many ethnic groups. 
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niht/nzeht ‘night, day’, German nacht, Grk nyx, Lat 
nox ‘night’ 

ToA. näsk- < *näks- ‘to extinguish (the light, etc)’. ToAB 
nük-/nak-, ToB nek- ‘to perish, disappear’ 

WMo. nögci- to pass (of time), end, die’. Dag nurs- ‘to 
pass away’ 

Ma. nukci- ‘to make a desparate retreat (of bandits)’. 
Orochon nukci- ‘to pass’. Ma naka- ‘to stop, cease’. 


As we can see, English light and night turned out to be an ambi- 
valent doublet, which was resulted from the ancient sacrifice of- 
fered to light (brightness) and night. Also, people often talked 
about light: when light was disappearing, people used the word 
for ‘light’ to describe the moment and the oncoming night. Be- 
cause of semantic fatigue some words became involved in ambiv- 
alent formation. 


2.5. Tokharian säkär and OT tégin 


Van Windekens (1941: 110) connects Tokharian sakdr ‘blissful’ 
with Latin sacer ‘sacred, holy’. Clauson (1972: 483) gives the 
following statement of OT tégin: 


A very old title, inherited from some earlier non-Turkish lan- 
guage, as shown by the fact that it had the non-Turkish plural 
form fégit. In the Türkü period it meant prince' in the limited 
specific sense of a ‘son, or grandson, of a ruling xagan’; after 
that period it was used in a much less restricted sense as a title 
of honor of diminishing importance. 


Given Clauson’s analysis we are quite tempted to connect OT 
tégin and some other Altaic words with Tokharian sakdr drawing 
on the correspondence between t/d and s in the word-initial posi- 
tion: 


(19) ToA.  sakür ‘blissful, radiant, eminent’. OE segel ‘sun’ 
OT. tégin ‘(an old title of honor)’ 
WMo. degedü ‘high, elevated, noble’, degere ‘upper, above, 
overhead' 
Mon.  dahu 'master, lord' 
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Ma.: taku:ra ‘commission, duty, mission’, taku:raku: 

'overseer, inspector, the name of officials in various 

'  bureaus of the government’, taku:ra- ‘to send on a 
mission' 


As early as in the fifth century a tribe in Central Asia called Eph- 
thalite already adopted the word tekin [chiqin] as a regnal title 
that was something like king. 


2.6. Latin sol, Rouran dolon and dolun 


When he ascended the throne, Wuti who was a Rouran statesman 
took the honorific title dolon [chilian] prefixed to the official title 
kaghan. Wei shu (1974: 2293) observes that Rouran dolon means 
‘sacred’. The word dolun [doulun] was the personal name of a 
Rouran kághan. These two words were apparently a loan from Latin 
sol through the correspondence between d and s in the word-initial 
position. Latin sol was cognate to a couple of semantically related 
Tokharian words, which in turn widely diffused into Altaic lan- 
guages as ordinary words or proper names (including titles, per- 
sonal names, and ethnonyms). In the course of diffusion the Latin 
initial sibilant s remained unchanged in some instances and became 
the alveolar stop d/t (or affricate) in other instances. For example: 


(20) Lat. sol, sólis ‘sun, sunshine, heat of the sun, day’ 

ToB.  salpi, sülpamo 'glowing, ardent'. ToB salp-, ToAB 
sálp- ‘to burn, be hot. 

OE. solian ‘to grow dark, salu ‘dark’, salwed ‘black- 
ened, darkened’, salwig- ‘dark’ 

Jur. $alha < *sol+ha ‘morning, mornings glow’ 

Ma. Sangka < *sal+ka ‘halo around the sun’, Sanggiyan 
< *sal+giyan ‘white’ 

MMo. solonggo < *solorgo, EYu sologgo, WYu solange 
‘rainbow’ 

WYu.  suleggé ‘leader’ 

(21) Kit. sali [shali] ‘prince’, soli [sheli] ‘(official title)’, salan 
‘(a prince’s personal name)’, salbon [saliben] ‘(a 
kaghan’s younger brother’s personal name)’. Rouran 
solbujin [shouluobuzhen] ‘(title prefixed to a 
kaghan)’ 
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(22) OT. dulan, tóli [tuli], tulo [chuluo], tulgo [chuluohou] 
‘(titles prefixed to kaghans)’ 

MMo. tolon ‘east’, tolui ‘(the name of Chinggis Khan's 
youngest son who was the kaghan of the Mongol 
State), WMo tolin ‘mirror’. Rouran tulku [tulukui] 
‘(a princes title or name)’, tunuku [tunukui] < *tu- 
luku < *tulku ‘(a kaghan’s title or name)’, tugujin/ 
tulgujin [tuhezhen] ‘(a kaghan's title)’ Xiongnu do- 
lon [douluo] ‘tomb’ 

Dag. dulan ‘sunny, warm (exclusively of weather)’. WMo 
tüle-, Dag tul- ‘to burn’. Kitan dolbon [duoliben] ‘to 
put down (a rebellion)' 

Jur. Jules ‘east’. Orochon dilaca ‘sun’ 

Kit. tuli, talin, talan ‘(official titles)’ Xiongnu dolon 
[douluo] ‘tomb’ 


Van Windekens (1941: 109) connects ToB salp- with Latin sulpur 
‘brimstone’, but hesitates to connect ToB solpo ‘consumé’ with 
ToB salp- ‘to burn’. 

There is an Avar name solachos, which, as has been suggested, 
was derived from Turkic sola:k ‘situated on the left, left-handed’. 
In my view, the Avar name has an connection with Tokharian 
sälyi and, ultimately with Latin söl ‘sun’. Under Tokharian influ- 
ence, the word for ‘left’ has a widespread distribution in Altaic 
languages. For example: 


(23) ToA. Sdlyi, ToB Swälyai ‘left’ 
OT. so:l, WMo solgoi, Sibe sölhu "left 


To connect Tokharian sdlyi with Latin söl, we neet to resort to 
visual linguistics. When we face south, our left-hand side becomes 
equal to the sun-rising east side. Accordingly, the ancient Altaic 
peoples simply equated the left side with the sun-rising east side. 
Parker (1924: 14) described how the Xiongnu ruler chanyu (Je- 
nuye) worshipped the sun in the following terms: The Jenuye rose 
every morning to greet the sun, and in the evening performed a 
similar obeisance to the moon; The east or left side was most 
honorable. 

According to Liao shi (1974: 712, 1539), the Kitan custom is to 
worship east or left side. This worship is actually held toward the 
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rising sun. The reference to directions is changeable. The Hezhe 
(a Tungusic language) word solki means *west' instead of 'east' as 
one expects. Manchu julergi « *solis+gi means ‘front, south’, and 
Jurchen julege means ‘south’. That is also the case with Evenki 
algaya ‘the right bank of river’, which is derived from alga ‘bless, 
the slope of mountain (facing south)’ discussed in (4). 

Some ethnic groups in Inner Asia were originally referred to as 
‘the eastern people’, just because they lived in the sun-rising east 
side. For example: 


(24) MMo. Solonggo/Solangkas [suolongge/shalanghesi] ‘Ko- 
rea, Korean’. Dolanggi/Dolonggi [duolangji/duo- 
longji] ‘(some Mongolian tribes)’ 

Ma. Solho ‘Korea, Korean’, Solon ‘the Solon (Evenki or 
Ewenke) people’ 

WYu. Salar ‘the Salar people’ 

OT. Tolo [tiele] ‘(a cover term for various Turkic tribes)’, 
Tolis [tuli] (the Turkic tribe located to the east of 
Tardusy, Dolu [duolu] ‘(some Turkic tribes in east)’, 
Dolango [duolange] ‘(some Turkic tribes in east)’ 


It is well-known fact that the ancient Altaic peoples deified wea- 
sel and fox. What has impressed me most is that the Dagur and 
Tungus peoples in my homeland in China pay deep awe and high 
veneration to yellow weasel and fox, simply viewing them an in- 
carnation of the supernatural spirit. It is therefore reasonable to 
relate the items in (25) to the etymology in (20): 


(25) MMo. solonggo/solangka, Dag solgä ‘yellow weasel’ 

Ma. solhi ‘weasel’. Solon sulahi ‘fox’ 

OT. soku/solku [shekui] ‘(a kaghan’s title)’ 

Jur. dolbi, Ma dobi < *dolbi ‘fox’. Ma dobiri ‘an animal 

resembling a fox that can climb trees’ 

Ma. dobo < *dolbo ‘offering, night’, dobo- ‘to offer in a 
| ceremony’. Evenki dolbo ‘night’ 

MMo.  dólbi ‘prime minister 

OT. dobo/dolbo [dubu], domi/dolmi [duomi] ‘(titles pre- 
| fixed to kaghans)' 

WYu.  tulgeé, Salar tülügu, Kazax tülki ‘fox’. 


Rouran had the word dolbu [douluofu] which is a component of 
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the honorific title [douluofu badoufa]. According to Wei shu 
(1974: 2297), this title means ‘glorious and dominant’. So Rouran 
dolbu may be allied to those in (25). 

Evidently, the diffusion of the lexical items through (20) to (25) 
was resulted from the underlying ideological praxis of ancient Al- 
taic peoples. The three major suffixes, which I randomly re- 
construct as *-gV/kV, *-bV/pV, and *-Vn (V here stands for a 
vowel), and the change of s to d/t or j played an important role in 
the course of diffusion. Some words turned out to be completely 
or partially homophonous though they differred in semantics. 


2.7. Tibetan dalai 


Dalai is the high priest's title in Tibetan Lamaism. The inclusion 
of Tibetan dalai in the so-said Altaic regnal titles simply has two 
reasons. First, this title was from Mongolian dalai which was in 
turn from ToA salu ‘whole, entire’ through the correspondence 
between s and d. In 1578, a Mongolian prince hosted a Tibetan 
high priest of Lamaism and praised him for his having such a 
wide range of knowledge as dalai ‘sea, ocean’. This was the origin 
of the title of dalai. Second, Kitan had the official titles talan and 
talin, and also there was a Jurchen prince who was titled or 
named talan during the Jin Dynasty (Jin shi 1975: 1567). 


(26) ToA. salu, ToB solme ‘whole, entire’ 
WMo. dalai ‘sea, ocean, huge, great’, Dag dal, Monguor 
dali: ‘sea’ 
Ma. dalaci ‘leader’, dala- ‘to be a leader, be at the head’ 
OT. taluy ‘sea’ 


Van Windekens (1941: 114) compares the Tokharian words salu 
and solme with Greek ólos, Latin salvus, and Sanskrit sdrva-, 
which have the same meaning as that of Tokharian. Tsintsius 
(1975: 189) holds that Manchu dalaci has an etymological connec- 
tion with Manchu da ‘root, source; leader, chief”. 

As we can see, ToA solme and ToB salu are glossed ‘whole, 
entire’. This gloss may attract us to consider whether they are 
developed from an early meaning ‘universal, universe, sun’. Struc- 
turally, ToA solme appears to be composed of the word *sol and 
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the suffix -me. If we carefully compare Tokharian *sol with Latin 
sol, we will be able to connect them together on the phonetic and 
semantic grounds. Another point to be noted is that, as I have 
mentioned in section 2.1, Argi (Agni) is called Solmi ‘sun’, which 
is pretty similar to ToA solme. 


2.8. ToB ylai, Kitan yilai, and Naiman inanci 


Kitan yilai [yelü] is not glossed in Chinese chronicles. However, 
we have some clue that yilai originally means ‘sun (or some other 
planetary objects)’. Liao shi (1974: 1534) observes that yilai is 
the family name of the first Kitan emperor, and hence the Royal 
family is all surnamed as yilai. This is the fundamental message 
regarding the original meaning of Kitan yilai. We can assume that 
Kitan yilai originally served as an honorific title of the emperor 
and subsequently extended to the Royal family name. 

Naiman was an ancient tribe that nomadized near Altai Mount 
up to the Irtish River in west. It has been noted that the ruler of 
the Naiman tribe was titled inanci which meant ‘sun’. In (27) and 
(28) below I will cite a group of etymologically related words: 


(27) ToB.  ylai ‘king’ (accusative singular) ToAB lant ‘king’ 
(accusative singular), ToB läntsa ‘queen’ 

Kit.  yilai ‘(the supreme rulers surname). Naiman 
inanci/inanca < *ilan- ‘(the supreme ruler's title)’. 
Hexi lanci [langqi] the moon < *the sun’. Wusun 
nandami [nandoumi] ‘king (or the supreme ruler's 
personal name)’ 

OT. yil ‘year (this meaning was developed either from 
an annual sun-worship ceremony or the year of 
snake out of 12-animal cycle)’, yila:n ‘snake’. WYu 
yilan ‘snake’ 

WMo. jil ‘year’. Dag jil ‘a year of 12-animal cycle’ 

Dag. ilan ‘light’, ilant- ‘to give out light, shine’ 

Evn.  ila:n the moon, month’, ila:n’ci ‘bright’ 

(28) ToA. wäl/wla-, ToB walo ‘king’. Latin valeo ‘to be strong’ 

OT. boyla: ‘(a high title, the exact significance of which 
is uncertain)' 

Ma. beile ‘ruler, prince of the third rank’ 
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WMo. beile ‘prince of the third rank’. Dag pél ‘capability, 
strength’ 


Adams (1988: 20, 44) argues that the Tokharian words wäl, walo 
in (28) and lant, läntsa in (27) are derived from IE *wlantm 
Cwlant(s), *wleAntm). Van Windekens (1941: 150) compares the 
Tokharian words with Latin volo, Gothic wiljau and Slavic velja 
‘commander’. 

Liao shi (1974: 1533) observed that the titles of the Kitan gov- 
ernment system, royal residence, ethnic groups and toponymy 
were expressed by the Kitan national language. So the word yilai 
had a long history in the Kitan language. The present-day pronun- 
ciation of the two Chinese characters transcribing Kitan yilai is 
yelü. My restoration is based on the reconstruction of Tódo (1977: 
1044, 445) for ye as yia and for lü as lvuet. With reference to the 
Tokharian and Altaic forms in (27), I have readjusted the Kitan 
word as yilai. 

There are two basic reasons for grouping together the items in 
(27) and (28). First, Tokharian and Altaic forms both have the 
correspondence between a segment and zero segment in the 
word-initial position: ToB ylav/lant and ToA wla-/ldnt. Second, 
the semantic shift of OT yil from the reconstructed meaning ‘the 
sun, day’ to ‘year’ in (27) is matched by the similar change in 
which OT kün ‘the sun, day’ became parallel to MMo hon ‘year’. 

In this section I have discussed some regnal titles that are de- 
rived from the words denoting ‘the sun’ and other celestial bodies. 
The nature of the sun and the function of ruler of a society are 
essentially different. There seems to be little that can bridge the 
gap between the two in a modern democratic society, but the 
reconciliation of the differences is found in some cultures. For 
example, Latin söl applied to an outstanding person. Even in a 
contemporary society people may develop their respect and awe 
to their supreme leader to the point that the leader is compared 
to the sun or the red sun. We were able to see that during the 
Cultural Revolution in the sixties the Chinese people compared 
their leader Chairman Mao to the sun or the red sun. But it is 
certain that the Chairman’s official title (zhuxi in Chinese) is not 
in itself etymologically related to the word denoting the sun (tai- 
yang in Chinese). 
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3. Regnal titles related to commendatory terms 


From its beginning, the world has been filled with a succession 
of calamities, over and above the unavoidable wars, natural disas- 
ters, and illness. It was hoped that rulers would gain as more 
wisdom and insight as was necessary to understand and protect 
their people, leading people to happiness and victory. Gradually, 
people were accustomed to take it for granted that rulers were 
great and:wise. Thus, many words with prestigious meaning were 
used for Altaic regnal titles. 


3.1. Saka hasda- and Kitan aldar/aldun 


Saka (or Khotanese Saka) is considered as an Iranian language 
spoken in the northwestern part of China. There is a number of 
Saka loanwords in Altaic languages, but Saka's influence on Altaic 
is less important than that of Tokharian. Saka hasda- ‘message’ is 
widely distributed in Altaic languages. Kitan aldar/aldun [alu- 
duoli/aludun] is glossed ‘a highly honorable title, great fame’ (see 
Liao shi 1974: 1221, 1227, 1536). 


(29) Saka. hasda- ‘message, request’, dysda ‘notice, consider- 
ation, known, ascertained, remembered’, aysdar ‘to 
honor’, dysdarja ‘honor, worship’. Avestan azda 

Kit. aldar/aldun ‘great fame, (title of high honor)’ 

WMo. aldar ‘glory, fame, reputation’. Dag aldur/allur ‘mes- 
sage’, aldursie- ‘to ask about, inquire (information)’. 
MMo aldur [alanda’er] ‘(an important minister's 
name)’ 

Evk. altat- ‘to beg, entreat; to persuade’. Orochon agdu 
‘message’, agdiu- ‘to inform’. Ma aldungga ‘special, 

| uncommon' 

OT. a:t/a:d < *alt/ald ‘name, reputation’, ata:- ‘to call out 
(someone's) name, nominate’, ay-, ayit-/eyt- ‘to 
speak, say, ask’ 


In section 2.1 we took note of the semantic change from ‘sun, 
sky’ to ‘fame’. I suspect that the words in (29) had an etymological 
connection with those in (30): 
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(30) ToA. däştär, ToB astare/astre ‘pure, bright’. Hittite astiras, 

OE steorra ‘star’ 

Kit. adin [adian] < *aldin ‘(noble title)’ 

Jur. adin ‘thunder’. Ma akja « *asdiyan ‘thunder’, akja- 
‘to thunder’. Orochon agdi < *asti ‘thunder’ , aktira 
‘dark’ 

Jur. Agda [aguda] ‘(the personal name of the founding 
father of Jin Dynasty (1115-12347) 

WMo. ogtarkui « *astar- ‘sky, world’. Dag ärdi ‘god, thun- 
der, lightening’ 


If my suggestion is right, Saka hasda- has either the prosthetic 
initial fricative h- or preserves the archaic initial phoneme h-. 


3.2. Saka äsiri and OT ädi 


OT ädi ‘lord, master’ is parallel to Manchu ejen ‘master, emperor’. 
Both words are presumably borrowed either from Saka asiri 
‘teacher’ or from ToA asari ‘teacher’. 


(31) ToA. äsari, ToB asari ‘teacher’. Saka dsiri < Skt dcarya 
(see Lane 1966: 120) 

OT. ädi ‘God, Lord, master’ 

Hexi. ada ‘imperial court < *emperor’ 

WMo. ejen ‘master, lord, owner’. Dag &in ‘emperor, 
owner’, &lé- ‘to occupy, possess’ 

Ork.  édé(n-) ‘master, lord, ruler, tsar’. Solon édi/éji *mas- 
ter, lord’. Ma ejen ‘ruler, lord, master, host, em- 
peror’, ejele- ‘to be master of, rule, occupy by force, 
establish control over' 


There is certain semantic gap between Tokharian ‘teacher’ and 
Altaic ‘lord, master, emperor’. I assume that the semantic change 
from ‘teacher’ to ‘master, emperor’ is realised through religious 
activities. That is, the meaning of ‘teacher’ emerges in terms of 
religious Master, a title of respect for a Buddhist priest. Gradually, 
the Altaic borrowings gained the new Meaning of ‘master, ruler, 
emperor’. This kind of semantic change is also found in the pres- 
ent-day Altaic languages, for instance, Dagur bags means 
‘teacher’, while the WYu bahsi is ‘Buddhist monk, Master’. In tran- 
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scribing OT ddi as idi Clauson (1972: 41) argues that the word 
means properly ‘master, owner’, but in Moslem texts often ‘the 
Lord (God)’. 


3.3. Tokharian astim and OT stemi 


The Turkic title Stemi [shidianmi/sedimi] has some other tran- 
scriptions such as istdmi, iStmi, ishtemi, and Stmi. I assume 
that OT i$temi means ‘wisdom, capability’ and is related to ToB 
astäm ‘heads’. Adams (1988: 15) analyzes ToB ästäm as an accu- 
sative plural and derives it from IE *akstins. I doubt whether ToB 
asce ‘head’ is linked with ToB dstdm. Before we proceed to Turkic 
iStemi we need to consider the following comparison: 


(32) ToB.  dstdm ‘heads’ 

OT. erdem ‘goodness, virtue, good quality’ 

WMo. erdem, Dag érdém ‘talent, wisdom, knowledge, ca- 

-~ pability’ 
Ma. erdemu ‘capability, virtue, power’. Orochon égdé 
‘trick’ 

Clauson (1972: 206) maintains that OT erdem is derived from er 
‘human male, man’. In my view, if these two words are related, er 
is derived from erdem through a back formation. Tsintsius 
(1977: 463) reconstructs *érdén for Orochon égdé ‘trick’. This re- 
construction is untenable, because the Orochon consonant g oc- 
curring in the V_C environment is an easternmost centum phe- 
nomenon (see also the examples in (29) and (30)). 

It appears that ToB dstdm is cognate to Latin studium ‘zeal, 
affection, painstaking, study’ and Old French estudie ‘application 
to learn, study’. About 1300, English study has the form of studie 
‘pursuit of knowledge, effort to learn’ (cf. Barnhart 1988: 1079). 
According to The Oxford English Dictionary, English study 
(studie) once used in certain senses of Latin studium (chiefly in 
translation from Latin): affection, friendliness, devotion to an- 
other's welfare; partisan sympathy; desire, inclination; pleasure or 
interest felt i in something. It is possible that ToB dstdm originally 
means something like Latin studium, yielding the secondary 
meaning of 'heads'. In this regard, we are tempted to consider 
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whether OT iste:-, ‘to seek, pursue’ has a connection with Latin 
studium and Old French estudie. 

The Old Turkic title istemi occurred in several forms with more 
or less phonetic modifications such as elteris. Chinese annals re- 
corded an important Turkic statesman, whose name was ashide 
yuanzhen in Chinese transcription and who lived in the contem- 
porary period as Elteris kaghan did. Leaving aside the second 
component of ashide yuanzhen, I am here interested in its first 
component ashide (which, as has been suggested, was the name 
of a Turkic clan). As a surname ashide was most probably 
adopted from the ordinary word which in turn derived the title 

IStemi was the leader of the Western Turks from 562 to 567, and 
the tenure of Elteris kaghan was in 682 through 692. However, over 
the span of more than a century, when the title i$temi became elt- 
eris (which had some other transcriptions such as elteres, elterish, 
and iltüris), there appeared two alterations. One is phonetic, i. e. 
the sibilant s was lambdacized in the V_C environment. The other 
was morphemic, i. e. the suffixal element -ris replaced that of -mi. 
These alterations were so subtle that these might be unnoticed as 
two completely unrelated titles. In addition, as Clauson (1972: 134) 
pointed out, OT élteber was a title for a tribal ruler surbordinate 
to a superior ruler. We can assume that in the recurrence of the 
titles i$temi, elteris, élteber, and the name ashide no change in 
meaning was involved, and they all meant *wise, capable'. 

The existence of consonant cluster $t in the word-initial posi- 
tion of the title Stemi has attracted attention of scholars. Sinor 
(1990: 280) points out that: 


In the Türk inscriptions of the Orkhon the name is spelt either 
with or without the initial i-, thus 23tmi or $tmi, and Byzantine 
sources give it in the form Stembis. There is no reason for the 
Romans to drop an initial ?-, while there are good reasons why 
the Türks should put a prosthetic vowel before a consonant 
cluster such as st-, with which no Turkic or Altaic word can 
begin. We thus are bound to conclude that one of the founding 
fathers of the Türk empire had a non-Turkic name. 


It is indeed striking that the initial consonant cluster st is not 
expected to occur in Turkic, but is not unusual in western Mongo- 
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lian languages such as Monguor, East Yugur, Dongxiang, and 
Baoan, which are now spoken where Tokharian (Yüeh-chih) was 
spoken decade centuries ago. In comparison with Written Mongo- 
lian, Monguor is characterized by serious initial erosion, which 
has three types: (a) the loss of an initial segment, (b) the loss of 
an initial syllable, and (c)the loss of a vowel preceded by an 
initial consonant. For example: 


(33) WMo Dagur Monguor Gloss 
adali ädel dalé ‘same’ 
arasun ars rasé ‘skin’ 
asagu- haso- sGa- ‘to ask’ 
cida- sad- sda- ‘to be able’ 
ediir udur dur ‘day 
eljigen ellig jige 'donkey' 
emiis- éms- musé- ‘to dress oneself’ 
olusun oll losé ‘hemp’ 
sakal sagel sgal 'beard' 
umta- want- ntéra:- ‘to sleep’ 


Evidently, the initial erosion was a historical sound change under- 
going many centuries in western Mongolian. Consequently, Mon- 
guor has had consonant clusters in the word-initial position in- 
cluding the clusters of a sibilant plus an obstruent. I can add some 
more examples: sda:gu ‘firewood’, sda:sé ‘thread’, sdoGo- ‘to mix’, 
and sdur \‘long’. Presumably, speakers of a Turkic dialect were 
once involved in this kind of sound change and pronounced iš- 
temi as Stem. 


3.4. OT bögü: and Jurchen bogil 


Clauson (1972: 324) points out that ‘Bögü: Kagan is the regnal 
title of one Türkü and one early Uigur kagan’. He also argues that 
OT bögü: seems to connote both wisdom and mysterious spiritual 
power and in this sense penetrated into Mongolian as bó'e where 
it means ‘a male shaman’. It should be noted that Chinese annals 
also recorded variants of this title as mögü [moju] and mógilen 
[mojilian], with which the Turkic Bilge: kaghan was alternatively 
called. The alternation of m with b in the initial position is of 
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some relevance to what I will suggest below. Jurchen bogil [boji- 
lie] was widely used as an official title in history. However, when 
the Jurchens established their control over their adjacent states, 
they adopted the titles han ‘emperor’ and huandi ‘emperor’ 
(which is a loan from Chinese). OT bógü: and Jurchen bogil were 
perhaps borrowed either from Latin magister ‘master, chief, 
leader’ or OE mezgester. Consider the following comparison: 


(34) Lat. magister ‘master’, magnus ‘great’. OE magester 
‘master’. IE *meg(h)- 
OT. bögü:/bögö: ‘sage, wizard’ 
Jur. bogil ‘ruler, the head of a tribe’ 
WMo. bögi ‘male shaman’ 


It can be assumed that OT bógü: and Jurchen bogil are developed 
from the early forms *bógüster and *bógilter < *mögister, respec- 
tively. 


3.5. OE god and OT kutlug 


Clauson (1972: 601) holds that OT kutlug, which is derived from 
kut, originaly means 'enjoying the favor of heaven', hence, more 
generally, ‘fortunate, happy, blessed’. Given this prestigious mean- 
ing, a Turkic kaghan was titled as kutlug. 


(35) OE. god ‘having the right or desirable quality’. OHG guot/ 
kuot ‘good’. IE *ghedh-/ghodh-/ghödh- 
OT. kut ‘the favour of heaven, good fortune, happiness’ 
WMo. kutug, Dag kotur ‘goodness, happiness’ 
Ma. huturi, Jur hutur, Evk kutu ‘good luck, goodness, 
happiness’ 
(36) ToA. kdsu/kdswe ‘good, nice’ 
OT. xatu:n, WMo katun, Ma katun ‘queen, princess’ 
Jur. hadi/hati Noble’ 


Barnhart (1988: 441) connects ToB käcc- ‘to rejoice’ with OE god. 
In my view, ToA käsu can be allied to gód through the equation 
between s and d. 

In Dagur ideology kotur represents the values of life: if people 
do good things, they would have kotur. Kotur may be transfer- 
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able: if an old generation does good things for their lifetime, their 
posterity can enjoy kotur. 


3.6. Tokharian mäskit and OT bilge 


Clauson (1972: 340) points out that OT bilge: primarily means ‘a 
wise man’, but in the early period apparently sometimes a specific 
title of office, ‘Counsellor’ or the like. 


(37) ToA. mäskit ‘prince(ss)’ 
OT. bilge: « *misge ‘a wise man, (honorific title prefixed 
to kaghan)’ 
WMo. mergen < *mesgen ‘wise, clever, capable’ 
Ma. mergen ‘a very good hunter or fisherman, an intelli- 
gent or wise man; outstanding, wise’ 


It would appear that an appreciation of the leadership of rulers 
caused people regard a nobleman as wise and capable. 


3.7. Tokharian mokats and OT mokatu 


Chinese annals recorded the OT word mokatu [moheduo], which 
modified the titles yabgu: and tégin. For instance, istemi kaghan 
was initially titled mokatu yabgu:. It is reasonable to assume that 
OT mokatu in this context serves as an adjective and means ‘pow- 
erful, strong’ as ToA mokats ‘powerful, strong’ does. 

In history Rouran and Turkic both adopted this title. The 
Rouran word mokan [mouhan] that probably means ‘powerful, 
dominant’ is the first part of the honorific title mokan kesenge 
[heshenggai]. Wei shu (1974: 2292) observes that this title means 
'dominant and victorious'. There are two Turkic kaghans who are 
called mokan [mugan] and mogu [mohe], respectively. In addi- 
tion, a tribe leader has the name mogus [mogusi]. These titles 
and names are etymologically connected with ToA mokats. An- 
other point to be noted is that WMo mogai ‘snake, serpent’ and 
Ma meihe ‘snake’ might also be allied to the etymology in con- 
sideration, because in mythology snakes have been a symbol of 
power '' 
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3.8. Tokharian mok and Rouran mugur 


According to Wei shu (1974: 2289), the Rouran tribe is named 
hugur [|yujiulü]. The word hugur appears to be related to MMo 
hüker and Dagur hukur 'ox'. Rouran have a lot of cattle and, per- 
haps, for this reason are readily to be identified by their stock 
raising. Related to this point is that MMo mukular 'hornless (ox)' 
connected with Rouran mugur 'baldheaded, hornless'. A hornless 
ox or baldheaded man is most probably old. Consider the 
following comparison: 


(38) ToA. mok ‘old’. ToA mok-/muk-, ToB mauk- ‘to leave, 
loosen’ 
Dag. mugur ‘hornless, slow (in thought and action)’ 
Ma. mu:huri ‘rounded off, leveled off’, muhu:lu ‘a yel- 
low dragonlike creature without horns’ 


Wei shu recorded the Rouran word mugur as a personal name. 
After the death of mugur, his son cilagu [cheluhui] rose to power. 
We do not know whether the word cilagu was a personal name 
or an Official title, but the word appears to be connected with 
WMo cilagun and Dagur colo ‘stone’. In Mongolian and Dagur 
communities this word is a popular masculine name. Also, the 
other Rouran personal name baiu [bati] may be connected with 
WMo bagatur and Dagur ba:tur ‘hero’. 


3.9. Tokharian wäs and Kitan pis 


During Liao Dynasty there were important pis [pishi/bishi] 
armed forces. The Kitan word pis means ‘golden diamond’. It has 
been noted that these picked troops were called by the Kitan 
authorities as such just because they were supposed to be as 
strong and firm as diamond was. In my view, the Kitan word pis 
was borrowed from ToA wds (ToB yasa) ‘gold’ by rendering 
Tokharian w as p. 


3.10. Tokharian simam and Jurchen saman 


As a primitive religion shamanism was a widespread praxis 
among the Altaic peoples. Shamanism was also found in the other 
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cultures at the primitive stage of development. Tokharian samam 
‘monk’ diffused into Altaic languages, especially, into Tungusic, at 
the early time of history. Niizhen zhuan (1986: 590) written dur- 
ing Chinese Song Dynasty recorded the Jurchen word saman 
[shanman] and observed that saman meant ‘witch’ in Jurchen. 
According to Nüzhen zhuan (586), at that time the Jurchens had 
no doctors and medicines for treatment and were in the stage of 
witched benediction. 


(39) ToÀ. | sámam, ToB. samdne ‘monk’ 
Skt. Sramana ‘an ascetic’, Srdmanya ‘state of an as- 
cetic’. Pali samana ‘Buddhist monk’. Saka ssamana 
‘an ascetic’, ssimavia ‘state of ascetic’ 
Ma. saman ‘shaman’, samasa- ‘to perform a shamanistic 
rite’ 
Dag. sama ‘shaman, shamanism’ 
Niizhen zhuan (590) also stated that the Jurchens had established 
their laws and writing and become a state; their statesmen were 
called saman. So saman also used to be in charge of state affairs, 
serving as political leaders, religious coordinators, and sorcerer. 
Not long before, in Tungusic and Dagur societies saman served 
as clan activist and witch. 


3.11. Tokharian saswa, OT taspar, and MMo tamma 


MMo tamma/tammaci, which is parallel to Kitan tama, is glossed 
‘official title’. The word tammaci was also employed to name the 
Mongol's tammaci army in the thirteenth century, which was one 
of the most important components of the Mongol’s military sys- 
tem. Jackson (1978: 191—192) has pointed out the importance of 
the tammaci army: 


The concept of the indivisibility of the empire was expressed 
likewise in the composition of the armies detailed to conquer 
fresh territories — the so-called tama system. The prince in 
command of an expedition was accompanied by relatives 
drawn from every other branch of the family, each bringing his 
own contingent. In the case of lesser campaigns, this represen- 
tative function was performed by commanders (noyans) of 
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non-imperial extraction. Compaigns were to be planned at an 
assembly (quritai) of all the princes, to which the Qa’an was 
responsible. 


It has been noted that the tamma army was recruited from vari- 
ous tribes. However, it is not clear what the word tamma(ci) 
exactly meant and from what language it was borrowed. In my 
opinion, MMo tamma was from ToB saswa (vocative), saswe (no- 
minative) 'Lord' through a series of phonological substitutions. 
First, the word-initial sibilant s and w of ToB saswa were ren- 
dered as ¢ and m in Old Mongolian *tasma, respectively. Second, 
the Tokharian sibilant s occurring in the V_C environment be- 
came pronounced as liquid *r in Old Mongolian *tarma, and fur- 
ther the once existed liquid *r became assimilated to the 
following bilabial nasal m as in the resultant MMo tammoa. Thus, 
the Mongol's tammaci army might be interpreted in terms of 'the 
Lord's army’, and probably also in terms of ‘the royal army’. The 
rhotacism or lambdacism in the V_C position is really recurrent 
change in some Altaic languages as shown in my previous papers. 
Here I would like to add one example: ToA cospé ‘(official title)’, 
Dagur colpon < *cospan ‘Venus’. 

ToB saswa also diffused into Old Turkic as taspar [tabo] ‘(hon- 
orific title)’ and into Manchu as amban ‘high official, general, dig- 
nitary and amba ‘big, great’. But Old Turkic and Manchu had 
undergone different changes from those of Old Mongolian after 
ToB saswa was borrowed. In other words, the OT sibilant s of 
taspar remained unchanged, and the Tokharian w became pro- 
nounced as the bilabial stop p in Old Turkic. As for Manchu am- 
ban, I assume that in the old stage of Manchu there was the word- 
initial consonant *s in the word *saswa, which subsequently dis- 
appeared. The other changes that occurred in Manchu were sim- 
ilar to those in Old Mongolian with only a minor difference in 
substituting *w for b. 

In English such commendatory words as ‘majesty’, ‘excellency’, 
‘honor’, and ‘grace’ preceded by ‘your’, or by ‘his’ or ‘her’ are used 
as various titles of respect in speaking to or of persons of high 
positions. The titles discussed in this section were originally used 
in much the same way as the English words were. But some Altaic 
commendatory terms were fossilized in the regnal titles. 
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4. Regnal titles related to animals 


Some animals are attractive and admirable because they are pow- 
erful, fast, and beautiful. As we know, lion, tiger, wolf, dog, and 
eagle are pretty fast and effective in action. It is well-known fact 
that there were arsla:n® ‘lion’ kaghan and bóri: ‘wolf’ kaghan in 
Altaic history. The OT title apa [abo] may also be related to OT 
apa: ‘bear (animal)’. Moreover, wolves were once considered as 
the creators of the ancestors of the Turks and Mongols. 

Some animal names have been used as personal names in Mon- 
golian culture. Chinggis Khan's personal name is temiijin, which 
consists of the root *temii of temegen ‘camel’ and the suffix -7in. 
This kind of naming practice is also found in today's Dagur soci- 
ety. I myself really heard the Dagur personal names ké:kejin (ké:ke 
‘cat’ + jin) and élligjin (éllig ‘donkey’ + jin). The Dagur words 
mör ‘horse’ and nog ‘dog’ may serve as personal names without 
adding the suffix -7in, but the word nog is often prefixed with the 
word mo: ‘bad’ and har ‘black’. It should be noted that the suffix 
-jin can be traced back to Rouran titles or names such as sol- 


bujin, tugujin, and bulufin. 


4.1. Hittite parsanas and Xiongnu bars 


It has been noted that Xiongnu had bars [pulei] king. Xiongnu 
bars was connected with those in (40). 


(40) Hit. ^ parsanas ‘leopard’ 
OE.. bdr ‘wild boar’ 
OT. bars/pars ‘(probably) leopard, (but in Turkic appa- 
rently also used for other large felines)’ 
WMo. bars, Dag bar, Solon bar ‘tiger’ 


Clauson (1972: 368) argues that Altaic bars is a very early Iranian 
loanword, but from which Iranian language it was taken is uncer- 
tain. I think this word ultimately goes back to Hittite parsanas. 
Barnhart (1988: 102) points out that about 1209 English boar in 
the form of Bor served as a surname, earlier bar (1150), OE (about 


6 OT arsla:n and WMo arslan/arsalan ‘lion’ might be from ToB arsdklo 
‘serpent’. 
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700) bar which was from Proto-Germanic *bairaz, of unknown 
origin. In my view, the Germanic words for 'boar' originated from 
Inner Asia. 


4.2. Rouran nogai 


There was a Rouran kaghan whose name was nogai [nagai] ‘dog’, 
which can be compared with the following words: 


(41) Grk. Iykos ‘wolf’ 
Kit. niohe [niehe], WMo nogai ‘dog’ 
Ma. niohe ‘wolf’, Jur niohe ‘small dog’ 


It was likely that in an earlier history people did not distinguish 
dog from wolf when dog was not domesticated. That is why 
Manchu niohe means ‘wolf’ while Jurchen niohe meaning ‘small 
dog’. Therefore dog should be included in the category of wolf 
(or she-wolf), from which the Turks and Mongols were legen- 
darily said to descend. In addition, whether the words in (41) are 
related to those in (14) awaits further study. 


4.3. Tokharian secak, Manchu tasha, and OT tarxa:n 


OT tarxa:n (darxa:n), which is transcribed in Chinese characters 
as [dagan] or [tahan], is a title of great antiquity. This title is also 
found in Rouran as dargan [tahan], in Kitan as dargan [dalagan], 
and in Middle Mongolian as dargan [dalagan, da’erhan]. All these 
words can be reconstructed as *dasgan/tasgan meaning ‘tiger’. In 
other words, the liquid r of dargan was developed from the ar- 
chaic phoneme *s. Consider the following comparison: 


(42) ToB. secake < *secke < *saska, ToA sisük Tion’ 

Ma. tasha ‘tiger’, targan « *tasgan ‘small tiger’ 

Dag. tasëg ‘tiger’ 
As we can see, Manchu has the etymological doublet tasha and 
targan, which is of great importance to investigate the origin of 
the title tarra:n. Since lion, wolf, and bear can serve as official 
titles in Altaic, we can reasonably posit that tarxa:n originally 
means ‘tiger’. 
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4.4. Tokharian Spär and OT sbara/sibara 


The OT word sbara/stbara [shiboluo] has variant transcriptions 
in Chinese annals as sabara [shaboluo], sabaru [shabolile], and 
isba [yishibo], which were used as an honorific title. Note that, 
like the variant forms of OT istemi and Stemi, sbara had the 
prosthetic vowel 4 in tsbo. Clauson (1972: 257) holds that OT 
isvara:, which occurs only as a title in front of personal names, 
is from Sanskrit t$vara ‘lord, prince’, obtained through Tokharian 
in both dialects of which it has been noted. However, Clauson has 
not proposed a specific Tokharian origin. In my view, OT sbara or 
isvara: was from Tokharian: 


(43) ToA. spar ‘sparrow’. OE spearwa ‘sparrow’ 
WMo. Ssibagun ‘bird’. Dag sowo/sogo ‘eagle’ 
Ma. Sibehu ‘swallow’ 


According to Chinese records, in Old Turkic those who were 
brave and strong were called sbara (cf. Ma 1957: 24). Interest- 
ingly, the Kitan authorities used the word Sobo [shaowa] ‘(a cover 
term for) birds of prey’ to name the imperial seal, because the 
meaning ‘fast’ that is characterized by birds of prey was greatly 
appreciated. The seal was used to dispatch troops as quickly as 
possible (see Liao shi 1974: 915, 1539). 


5. Conclusion 


In this paper I have tried to show that Altaic regnal titles and 
personal names of rulers are in many instances fraught with emo- 
tional overtones. It appears that the ancient Inner Asian people 
had a simple philosophy about the sun and other celestial bodies: 
they were great believers in the sun-god or sky-god and in fortune. 
The comparison of rulers to the sun represented yearn for light 
and happiness in the hope that rulers can ensure their people 
from misfortune and disaster. The honorific and official titles 
were a product of the sun-worship and in turn by their very 
brightness could inspire ethnic enthusiasm which ordinary given 
names could hardly attain. 

Many Altaic images of the world derived from shamanism, and 
shamanism in turn had the theoretical thrust of abstracting titular 
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terminology from different sources. It is no exaggeration to say 
that shamanism is a key sociocultural concept to the understand- 
ing of lexicon proliferation in Eurasia. Only by systematic exami- 
nation can one recognize the Altaic titles for what they are and 
how they are motivated. 

À name or title might have been given to some individual 
persons, and then adopted by some others. This practice could 
have persisted repeatedly with certain phonological and seman- 
tic modifications over many generations for centuries. The tradi- 
tional naming practice is going on as the years rolled by, favor- 
ing the names that have prestigious meaning. As a personal 
name érdémtu/érdémiv/érdémiai (Erd&m+tu/ti/tai meaning 'hav- 
ing (or with) wisdom, capable" continues to appear in Dagur 
society. Some titles were so widespread that their origin could 
hardly been ascribed to a given language. Naming practice tends 
to be conservative. Some names are so popular that leads to an 
uncontrolled proliferation. Thus, as we often encounter, many 
societies suffer from a name jam. In our case, Kitan overuses 
the words with the syllable structure of aVIV(+)/EVIV(+) or 
sVIV(+) (V here stands for vowel) for personal names, titles, 
place names, and tribe names. These words are ultimately asso- 
ciated with the sun-god worship. Also, in Mongolian society 
ba:tar is a recurrent personal name as John is in American 
society. 

The semantic connections of Altaic regnal titles can be studied 
from many different angles. To cite a few: (a) the connection with 
the words denoting celestial bodies and astronomical phenom- 
ena, (b) the connection with ethnonyms derived by the words for 
‘sun, east’, (c) the connections with animal names, (d) the con- 
nection with the words denoting ‘great, good, wise’, (e) the con- 
nection with the words denoting ‘day, year’, (f) the connection 
with the words denoting ‘to light, burn’, (g) the connection with 
the words denoting ‘mirror’, (h) the connection with the words 
denoting ‘fame, reputation’. These connections are simply an ex- 
ample of the fact that a language may be characterized by certain 
recurrent semantic changes that operate with similar effects in 
ideological praxis of speakers. By accounting for these connec- 
tions I hope to detect ways in which the ancient people had ob- 
sessed with the sun-god worship. 
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The loss of the liquid r/ or possibly some other consonants in 
the V-C environment in some languages should attract special 
attention in Altaic comparative studies, because this phenomenon 
has been often ignored. In what follows I compare some items 
from Old Turkic and Dagur: 


(44) OT Dagur Gloss 
ağ alg ‘net 
ak- ‘to flow’ alkw- ‘to walk’ 
at- anta- ‘to shoot’ 
a:t ‘name’ aldur ‘message’ 
bat- ‘to descend’ bart- ‘to hold, contain’ 
it < *hilt genda’ ‘dog’ 
kata: (many) times’ kalten ‘often’ 
o:t fire’ ort 'gunpowder 
(45) tart- tat- ‘to pull’ 
kisga: hukar ‘short’ 


In (44), in comparison with Dagur, the Old Turkic words have no 
liquid or nasal in the V_C environment, whereas in (45) Dagur 
lost the once existed liquid *r/ in the same position. By taking 
this phenomenon into careful account we can solve some difficult 
problems. For instance, the liquid in consideration sometimes did 
not show up in Chinese transcription, partly because the liquid 
disappeared in a source language and partly because some Chi- 
nese historians were not good at transcribing it with Chinese 
characters. 

Throughout history, the title kaghan played an important role 
in the Altaic regnal terminology. Scholars commonly treat this 
title as a typical Altaic title as first used by the Xianbei people. 
But this title turns out to be borrowed either from Latin caput 
‘head, chief’ or Tokharian kakmart- ‘domination, majesty’. 

I suspect that my comparisons in this paper will come as no 
surprise to people whose job has something to do with Altaic 
studies including linguistics and history, since Altaic studies has 
the established tradition to use Altaic-external data to throw light 
on Altaic problems. 


7 This is a Moghol word which does not exist in Dagur. 
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APPENDIX 


SOME TERMS IN CHINESE CHARACTERS 


Transcription 
used in this paper 


bogu/bolgu 
bogu/bolgu 
bugu/bulgu 
bugu/bulgu 
bulgan 
bulgu 
bulujin/bulgujin 
cingu 
cilagu 
dargan 
dargan 
dargan 
dingi 
dobo/dolbo 


Chinese 
romanization 


ashide yuanzhen 
badoufa 
qiudoufa kehan 
taiyang han 
abaoji 
adian 
aluduoli 
aludun 
anagui 
anchan 

abo 
a'ersilan 
pulei 

bati 

bijia 

pijia 

bojilie 
bogu 

bohu 

bugu 

bugu 
buluhan 
fuliju 
buluzhen 
qinggu 
cheluhui 
da'erhan 
dalagan 
tahan 
chanyu 


dubu 


Chinese 
character 
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duolangji 
duolange 
duoliben 
douluofu 
chilian 
duolongji 
duolu 
doulun 
duomi 
dulan 


kunmo 
guduolu 
langqi 
mogi 
miliege 
mieliji 
mojilian 
mohe 
moju 
mogusi 
mouhan 
mugan 
moheduo 


pishi 
shaboluo 
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sabaru 
salan 
salbon 

sali 

saman 
sibara/sbara 
$obo 


solonggo 
solun 
sönit 
sönitei 
Stemi 
Stemi 
süni 
sünigen 
sünis 
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shabolüe 
salan 
saliben 
shali 
shanman 
shiboluo 
shaowa 
shekui 
shalanghesi 
shouluobuzhen 
sheli 
suolimi 
suolongge 
shelun 
xueniti 
xuenidai 
sedimi 
shidianmi 
suni 
sinugu 
shunishi 
Shunisi 
sunishi 
sunite 
sunidai 
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tugujin/tulgujin tuhezhen ER 
tulgo chuluohou BRR 
tuli tuli el € 
tulku tulukui py lS 
tulo chuluo AH 
tunuku tunukui ab IK, 
yilai yelü ARAS 
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Türkische Farbbezeichnungen und Pferdezucht 


von 
GERHARD DOERFER 


(Göttingen) 


Ich bin gebeten worden, einen Vortrag zu halten, der die Frage 
behandelt, „ob die differenzierte Beschreibung von Farbeindrük- 
ken auch bestimmte Formen der Umweltaneignung bzw. -ausbeu- 
tung impliziert“. Dies könne eine lohnende und interessante Auf- 
gabe sein. Dem stimme ich zu, muß aber bemerken, daß eine 
solche Aufgabenstellung die Turkologie, die immer noch metho- 
disch in den Anfängen steckt und viele Hürden zu überspringen 
hat, um wohlsituierten Fächern nahezukommen, im Grunde über- 
fordert. 

Die ältere türkische Zeit ist nur gering dokumentiert: Spärliche 
schriftliche Zeugnisse beginnen ja erst seit dem 8. Jahrhundert in 
der Mongolei, auch für die spätere Zeit der sukzessiven Invasio- 
nen und Eroberungen im Westen liegt anfangs nur geringes Mate- 
rial vor. Es wäre aber auch unangebracht, sich auf jenes Gebiet 
zu beschränken, das in Europa allein als das türkische bekannt 
ist: das Osmanische Reich und die Türkische Republik. Das wäre 
so, als wolle man die Gesamtgeschichte der slavischen Völker 
allein aus dem Polentum heraus erklären. 

Nun, alle Wissenschaft hat ein a und ein œ. Das a heißt „Ich 
weiß nicht", und das œ heißt „Ich habe mich geirrt“. Packen wir's 
also mit optimistischer Skepsis an. 

In diesem Zusammenhang tauchen nun viele Fragen auf, Pro- 
bleme, die zu behandeln wiren. Als erstes móge die Frage der 
ursprünglichen geographischen Verbreitung der Türken gestellt 
werden. 

Die Türken sind im Altertum als Schmiedesklaven eng verbun- 
den mit mongolischen Vólkern. Ihre ursprüngliche Heimat 
scheint, nach Ausweis der chinesischen Quellen, im 5. Jahrhun- 
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dert nórdlich und etwas westlich von diesen, etwa in Südsibirien, 
gelegen zü haben!; óstlich von den Mongolen jedoch, und ohne 
direkten Kontakt mit den Türken, lebten die Tungusen‘. Die histo- 
rische geographische Notiz wird bestätigt durch einen Vergleich 
des türkischen und mongolischen Wortschatzes, der auf eine enge 
Verbundenheit (sozusagen schon zwischen den Ursprachen) deu- 
tet. Manche Forscher hat dies bewogen, eine sogenannte ,altai- 
sche“ Urverwandtschaft anzunehmen, was aber heute zunehmend 
bezweifelt wird. Desto mehr rücken die alten kulturellen Kon- 
takte in den Vordergrund. 

Drei Wirtschafts- und Lebensformen haben sich unter den ,al- 
taischen“ Völkern entwickelt?. Da ist das Waldjágertum, charakte- 
rstisch für die meisten heutigen Tungusen Sibiriens und der 
Mandschurei; es ist gekennzeichnet u.a. durch das Fehlen fester 
Siedlung, die Abwesenheit einer straffen Führung durch Haupt- 
linge sowie gewisse matriarchalische Züge, alles in allem eine 
sehr lockere und freie Lebensform, weshalb die aus dem 13. Jahr- 
hundert stammende ,Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen" vom 
„glücklichen Waldvolk“ spricht. In älterer Zeit waren viele Tungu- 
sen jedoch Steppennomaden, in runden Filzzelten lebend. Damit 
glichen sie den Mongolen, für die der Sommer-Winter-Weidewech- 
sel, feste Stammesherrscher sowie Tierzucht, vor allem von Pfer- 
den und Schafen, charakteristisch sind. Dies dürfte auch für die 
ältesten Türken gegolten haben. Erst vom 9. Jh. an sind sie, nach 
und nach den Steppennomadismus aufgebend, überwiegend zur 
festen Siedlungsform mit stabilen Staaten übergegangen. Sie ha- 
ben sich damit einer fremden Ideologie unterworfen — wobei aber 
ihr nomadischer Ursprung bis heute in Sagen und Sitten fortlebt. 
Es ist aber'nun interessant, zu untersuchen, wie sich die alte Kul- 
tur Zentralasiens und Sibiriens in den Tierbezeichnungen wider- 
spiegelt. 

Nur für die Tungusen sowie für deren Östliche Nachbarn, die 
paläoasiatischen Giljaken (oder Nivche) ist eine reiche Fischfang- 
und Bootsterminologie kennzeichnend*. So ist z.B. die Bezeich- 
nung des Barsches (Acerina cernua), ursprünglich giljakisch und 


] Vgl Liu L5—6; Chavannes 222; Grousset 121, 125. 
2 Doerfer 1985, 279—283. 

3 TMEN 1542-544. 

4 Doerfer 1985a, 191, 199. 
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über tungusisch laka, mongol. laqa bis in das zentralasiatische 
Türkentum der Kasachen und Türkmenen gewandert. An sich 
sind aber Mongolen wie auch Türken nie großartige Seefahrer 
oder Fischer gewesen. 

Für die Waldjägervölker der Tungusen ist das vom Moos der 
Taiga lebende Rentier charakteristisch. Das spiegelt sich wohl in 
der Fülle der Bezeichnungen wider. So haben die Lamuten, die 
nordöstlichsten Tungusen, 167 Bezeichnungen entwickelt, es 
nicht nur nach dem Alter und den vier Geschlechtern (weiblich, 
männlich, jeweils fruchtbar oder unfruchtbar) trennend, sondern 
auch nach einer Fülle von Funktionen; so gibt es u.a. einen Son- 
derterminus für Rentiere, die zum Transport von Kindern verwen- 
det werden?. 

Die mongolische und die türkische Tierterminologie fällt nur 
teilweise zusammen; und es ist nicht so, daß beide Gruppen für 
jeweils die gleichen Tiere eine reiche und eigenständige Termino- 
logie entwickelt hätten. Stark diskrepant sind die Bezeichnungen 
für wilde, ungezähmte Tiere. Auch die Bezeichnung des Elefanten 
ist ursprünglich mongolisch, ähnlich wie bei uns „Löwe, Tiger, 
Elefant" Lehnwörter sind. Dies weist wohl auf einen alten mongo- 
lischen Kontakt mit dem Elefanten (der in frühen Zeiten bis nach 
Zentralchina verbreitet war, etwa bis zum 35. Breitengrad®, von 
den Mongolen erst haben die weiter nördlich und westlich sie- 
delnden Türken die Bezeichnung übernommen. 

Auch die Bezeichnungen für das Kamel (genauer: camelus bac- 
trianus, das zweihöckrige Trampeltier) sind ursprünglich auf das 
Mongolische beschränkt. Wir gehen wohl nicht fehl in der An- 
nahme, daß zwar die Mongolen, noch heute teilweise in der Wüste 
Gobi und auch in Halbwüsten lebend, das Kamel früher kennen- 
gelernt und seine Verwendung samt Terminologie den Türken 
weitergegeben haben”. 

Als weiteren Lebensraum neben Meeresufer, Wald und Wüste 
gibt es da die Steppe, Heimat u.a. von Pferd und Schaf. Sie war 
Mongolen und Türken (wie auch manchen Tungusen) seit alters 


5 Cincius-RiSes 349f. 

6 Herrmann, Karte 6-7; so bis etwa 1000 n. Chr Turk. yayan < mongol 
jayan. Zur Trennung von ursprimglich turkischen Wortern und solchen 
mongolischen Ursprungs s. meine Artikel von 1992 und 1993. 

7 Sterbak 109. 
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vertraut. Hier zeigen Mongolen und Tiirken eine recht verschie- 
dene, nur ganz partiell identische Terminologie — während die 
Tungusen stets mongolische Termini verwenden. So dürften sie 
denn auch ihre Pferdezucht von den Mongolen übernommen ha- 
ben. Spáter ist manches auf die Rentierzucht übertragen worden; 
so bezeichnet akta, das im Mongolischen ‚Wallach‘ bedeutet, in 
Sibirien den kastrierten Rentierbullen. Dagegen finden sich im 
türkischen und mongolischen Wortschatz nur wenige Gemein- 
samkeiten, nämlich türk. at ‚Pferd‘ = mongol. ayta ‚Wallach‘. Hier 
ist es wahrscheinlich, daf$ auch türk. a£ ursprünglich ,Wallach' 
bedeutete, a) da dies heute noch in einigen Türkdialekten der Fall 
ist, b) von den Steppennomaden meist Wallache als Reittiere ver- 
wendet wurden, c) für das Pferd als genereller Terminus im Türki- 
schen das Wort yunt existierte?, im Mongolischen dagegen mo- 
rin. Gemeinsam sind ferner die Ausdrücke türk. aöyir ‚Hengst‘ = 
mongol. ajirya und das zweijáhrige Pferd (türk. yapaqo = mon- 
gol. dayayan). Dagegen sind die Ausdrücke für Stuten und die 
Altersklassen der Fohlen und Enter verschieden. So bestätigt sich 
denn Sir Gerard Clausons Schluf$ ,the Turks and the Mongols 
both domesticated horses on their own and without help from 
one another or a third party”. 

Das Pferd kann für die steppennomadischen Kulturen von 
alters her als das Leittier schlechthin bezeichnet werden. Für 
kein Tier ist bei Türken und Mongolen eine so reiche Terminolo- 
gie entwickelt worden wie für das Roß. In den maßgeblichen 
Wörterbüchern!’ gibt es für viele Tiere, z.B. den Igel oder den 
Elch, nur eine, und zwar generelle Bezeichnung, für andere sind 
hóchstens Geschlecht und Alter in wenigen Termini unterschie- 
den, z. B. beim Argali (Ovis argali). Anders beim Pferd. Wegen 
seiner intensiven Zucht gibt es auch eine Fülle von Wörtern für 
Sattlung und Beschirrung (die zum Teil bis in europäische Spra- 
chen eingedrungen sind, wie die Bezeichnung der Peitsche, 
qam). Die Steppennomaden sind ja die Erfinder des Steigbü- 
gels (zumindest des metallenen Steigbügels)!^ — wobei allerdings 


8 Vgl Sinor. 

9 Clauson 166. 

10 Vgl. z.B. Wu-t’i Nr. 16917-16727. 
11 TMEN IU.509-511. 

12 Vgl Johansen und Réna-Tas. 
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im Türkischen, Mongolischen und Südtungusischen die Bezeich- 
nungen differieren. Während z.B. noch der persische Herrscher 
Chosrau II. (590—628) laut Abbildungen ohne Steigbügel ritt, ist 
dieses wertvolle Hilfsmittel den Nomaden seit dem 4. Jahrhundert 
bekannt. Es verlieh dem Reiter festen Stand, besonders auch, 
wenn er, sich nach rückwärts wendend, im Fliehen schoß. Zusam- 
men mit dem Reflexbogen, der etwa die doppelte Reichweite wie 
der mittelalterliche europáische Bogen hatte, schuf er den mongo- 
lischen Heeren im 13. Jahrhundert dieselbe Überlegenheit wie sie 
heute der viermotorige Bomber über den Infanteristen hat. 

Im Türkentum wie auch im Mongolentum kam von den vier 
Geschlechtern des Pferdes dem unfruchtbaren, weil kastrierten 
männlichen Tier, also dem Wallach, eine eher positive Bedeutung 
zu: Wallache sind von jeher, wegen ihrer besonderen Fügsamkeit, 
die Reittiere, auch verwendet zu Jagd und Schlacht, gewesen. 
(Eine Herde von Stuten bedurfte ja nicht einer gleich großen Zahl 
von Hengsten.) Die gelte Stute dagegen war mifgachtet, da sie 
nicht imstande war, das Lieblingsgetránk der Nomaden, die gego- 
rene Stutenmilch, den Kumyß, zu liefern. Kumyß schmeckt etwa 
wie Buttermilch mit Sekt, wobei aber im Geschmack die Butter- 
milch, in der Wirkung der Sekt überwiegt. So ergab sich denn 
neben dem glücklichen Waldvolk auch ein beseligtes Steppen- 
volk. Termini gab es nicht nur für die gelten Stuten, sondern auch 
für jene, die einige Jahre nicht gefohlt hatten. 

Die besondere Stellung des Pferdes zeigt sich sogar in der 
ältesten türkischen linguistischen Morphologie. So wurden Singu- 
Jar und Plural im Türkischen i. a. nicht geschieden!*. Der Singular 
galt, wie oft auch im Deutschen, für die Gesamtheit mit, etwa wie 
wenn man sagt „Der Bayer trinkt im Jahr 360 Liter Bier“ — was, 
unter Berücksichtigung auch der lingua feministica, eigentlich 
lauten müßte „Bayerinnen und Bayern trinken im Jahre durch- 
schnittlich 360 Liter Bier“. Noch besser ist ein Vergleich mit dem 
deutschen Wort „Vieh“, das sowohl eine Herde wie auch ein ein- 
zelnes Tier bezeichnen kann. Ausnahmen gibt es nur bei den Per- 
sonalpronomina und (eher fakultativ) bei Bezeichnungen von 
Menschen, z.B. bäg-lär ‚Fürsten‘, är-än ,Mannen'. Allein Pferde 
erhalten schon früh die Auszeichnung, in einer Pluralform zu er- 


13 Tekin 121. 
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scheinen, so at-lar-im ‚meine Pferde‘ in der Kaméik-Ciryaq-In- 
schrift. 

Die starke Abhángigkeit vom Pferd ist von den Nomaden selbst 
wie auch von anderen oft ausgesprochen worden. In einer chine- 
sischen Quelle heißt es: „Ihr Leben beruht auf ihren Pferden"!5, 
eine andere Stelle sagt: ,Sie werden geboren und wachsen auf im 
Sattel und auf dem Pferde ... ihr ganzes Leben befinden sie sich 
das ganze Jahr hindurch auf der Jagd. Sie haben deshalb kein 
Fußvolk, sondern die Reiterei ist alles“!®. Ein Selbstzeugnis der 
Oghusen aus mittelalterlicher Epenzeit lautet: „Zu Fuß ist der 
Recke hoffnungslos!"." Mongol. yada- ‚hilflos sein‘ und türk. ya- 
day ‚Fußgänger‘ scheinen zusammenzugehóren?? und ein teleuti- 
scher Fluch lautet yab£daq qal ‚bleib ohne Sattel‘, das bedeutet 
‚du sollst verrecken'. Im oghusischen Epos heißt es: „Ich nenne 
dich nicht Pferd, sondern Bruder, o besser als mein Bruder!?.“ So 
haben denn auch Pferde Eigennamen und werden ihrer Schönheit 
wegen ähnlich gepriesen wie Menschen. Über ein Pferd Muräd- 
sIV. (1623-1640) namens Daglar Delisi (der Tolle der Berge) 
heißt es?9:: 


„Wenn einmal der Bergtolle dahingaloppiert, 
erzittern Berge und Meer, 
schütteln sich, als sei das Jüngste Gericht gekommen ... 
Wenn er aber Schritt geht, ist er ein Sinnbild der Anmut.“ 


Zahllose Abbildungen von Pferden existieren, geschaffen auch 
von Türken selbst, z.B. auch ein Bildchen?!, das ein wenig an 
Franz Marc (Turm der blauen Pferde) erinnert. 

Vieles ließe sich noch anführen zu Funktion und Verwendung 
des Pferdes. Nach der Thronbesteigung ritten noch die osmani- 
schen Sultane zur Schwertumgürtung, kehrten zu Rosse davon 
zurück und begaben sich in ein Boot, zum Zeichen, daß der Herr- 
scher den Titel „König der zwei Kontinente und der zwei Meere“ 


14 Malov 73-75, Nr. 41 = Vasil’ev. Text aus 10. (?) Jahrhundert. 

15 Esin 167. 

16 Poucha 287 (so der Chinese Meng-hung über die Mongolen der Yüan-Zeit. 
17 Esin 173. 

18 TMEN L551. 

19 Esin 171. 

20 Esin 176. 

2l Esin 188, nach Le Coq, pl. 19. 
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trug. Pferdeschwänze wurden bei Türken und Mongolen als 
Standartenschmuck verwendet, wobei deren Anzahl der Würde 
des Feldherrn entsprach”. Und natürlich spielten Pferde ihre 
Rolle im Polospiel?, das uns von türkischer Seite zuerst im 
11. Jahrhundert beschrieben wird. 

Bedeutsam ist — auch schon rein quantitativ — das Zeugnis des 
großen zentralasiatisch-türkischen Wörterbuchs des al-KaSyarl 
aus dem 11. Jahrhundert“. Hier wird das Pferd (at) 305mal er- 
wähnt, der Hund (4t) — der ja auch ein Helfer des Nomaden war - 
nur 5lmal, das wenig vertraute Rind (siyir) gar nur 5mal. Und in 
den Sprichwörtern derselben Quelle erscheint das Pferd 24mal” 
(21% unter 114 Tierbezeichnungen), der Hund nur 11mal (etwa 
10%). Aber auch qualitativ läßt sich ein bedeutsamer Unterschied 
konstatieren: Sprichwörter über den Hund sind entweder neutral 
oder negativ („Der Gefangene bleibt ein Feind, der Hund ein 
Wolf“); solche über das Pferd sind neutral oder positiv, oft es dem 
Menschen gleichstellend („Den tapferen Recken schwäche nicht, 
des edlen Rosses Rücken mache nicht [durch Lasten] wund‘; 
„Ohne Gerste kann das Roß [den Berg] nicht übersteigen, ohne 
Helfer der Held das Heer nicht besiegen“; „Wenn das Füllen Roß 
wird, ruht das Roß; wenn der Knabe Mann wird, ruht der Vater“). 
Und noch im modernen türkmenischen Sprichwort heißt es „Vom 
Wasser, das der Hund trinkt, trinkt das Pferd nicht“. Die unter- 
schiedliche Wertung von Pferd und Hund wirkt bis in die moderne 
Zeit hinein. So wurde die Parteibezeichnung demokrat von vielen 
Türken volksetymologisch umgeformt zu demir kir at ‚eisernes 
hellgraues Pferd‘. Bekannt ist auch die (recht verständliche) Mei- 
nung türkischer Gastarbeiter, die Deutschen liebten Hunde mehr 
als Kinder — weshalb (nach persönlicher Erfahrung) von Türken 
bewohnte Viertel Berlins sauberer, nämlich weniger von Häuf- 
chen verziert sind als der Kurfürstendamm. 

So ergibt sich denn so etwas wie eine Hierarchie der Weltord- 
nung: Mensch - gleich danach das Pferd — und dann erst Hunde 
und andere Tiere. 


22 Esin 197-198. 

23 Esin 167—168 (auch Anm. 1). 

24 Vgl. das Faksimile, auch Dankoff. 

25 Vgl. Brockelmann. 

26 It igen sidan at içmez, s. Azmun 42. 
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Der besondere Rang des Pferdes zeigt sich auch in den türki- 
schen und mongolischen Farbbezeichnungen, wobei wir uns im 
wesentlichen auf die türkischen beschränken wollen. Aber zu- 
nächst: Was ist Farbe? Nun, ich kann hier keine Farblehre geben, 
das wäre eine Aufgabe für Semester. Die drei Dimensionen des 
Farbsystems (Farbton, Sättigung und Helligkeitsstufe)"" sind im 
Türkischen genauso repräsentiert wie im Deutschen. Es scheint 
aber, daß die Helligkeitsstufen terminologisch a priori stärker dif- 
ferenziert werden, z.B. dl ‚hellrot‘ gegen qizil ,dunkelrot', sárty 
bla&gelb' gegen quba ‚dunkelgelb‘, kok ‚helltürkisfarben‘ gegen 
yäšü ,dunkeltürkisfarben'. Jedoch gibt es derlei auch anderswo, 
z.B. im Rumänischen“: albastru ‚hellblau‘ gegen vdnat ,dunkel- 
blau‘. Außerdem schwanken die Bedeutungsangaben für die je- 
weiligen Türksprachen und hat die zusátzliche Aufnahme von 
Lehnwórtern vieles noch mehr kompliziert. Im Türkeitürkischen 
z.B. ist kirmizi hinzugekommen, das teilweise, aber nicht ganz, 
kizi ersetzt hat. Vielleicht ließe sich eine exakte Differenzierung 
erreichen, wenn man untersucht, welche Pflanzen, Tiere und son- 
stige Objekte mit al, kizil, kirmizi usw. bezeichnet werden; so 
heißt es al yanaklar ‚rote Wangen‘, aber kizil yonca ‚roter Klee 
(trifolium incarnatum)‘. Jedoch spielt hier auch Farbsymbolik 
eine große Rolle; die türkische (rote) Fahne ist al sancak, dage- 
gen bezeichnet kizil ordu ‚die rote = die kommunistische Ar- 
mee’. Über Ilse Laude-Cirtautas‘ Pionierwerk von 19619? hinaus 
ware hier noch vieles zu untersuchen. Es ist übrigens möglich, 
daß die Scheidung von grün und blau im Türkischen weniger 
scharf ist als im Deutschen (daher meine Übersetzung ,türkisfar- 
ben‘). Sollte das daher rühren, daß sie den Türken sachlich unver- 
traut war? Dann muß aber darauf gewiesen werden, daß in vielen 
Sprachen, so auch im Arabischen und Lateinischen, eben diese 
Scheidung terminologisch unscharf ist?!. Jedoch stellt sich da die 
Frage, ob man aus dem hohen Grade terminologischer Farbdiffe- 


‘27 Vgl am einfachsten Meyer sub „Farblehre“, dort weitere Literatur. 

28 Puscariu 191. 

29 VgL Steuerwald. Obwohl die türkische und die sowjetische Fahne in etwa 
das gleiche Rot aufweisen, ist die türkische Fahne al = hell = positiv rot, 
die Sowjetarmee kizil = dunkel = negativ rot. 

30 VgL Laude-Cirtautas. 

31 Dieselbe 62, Anm. 7. 
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renzierung oder aus deren Mangel auf die Farbempfindung der 
Sprecher schließen darf. 

Zunächst: Das Spektrum (das Regenbogenspektrum), das man 
so in der Schule lernt (rot-orange-gelb-griin-blau-indigo-violett) ist 
keineswegs Vorbild für die Farbbezeichnungen der Sprachen der 
Welt. Wieso ist indigo — das ja zwischen blau und violett steht — 
so wichtig, während türkisfarben — als Farbe zwischen grün und 
blau — vernachlässigt werden darf? Es gibt wohl auch nur sehr 
wenige Sprachen, die eine urtümliche Bezeichnung für die Farbe 
Orange haben. In den Türksprachen sagt man i. a. entweder qizu 
sari ,rot-gelb‘ oder aber portakal, nariné, d.h., wie im Deutschen, 
abgeleitet von der Bezeichnung der Apfelsine. Kann man daraus 
schließen, daß orange der menschlichen Farbempfindung fremd 
ist? Ich glaube kaum: Farbempfindung und Farbbezeichnung ge- 
hören verschiedenen Bereichen an. Ich entsinne mich noch, daß 
ich als Knabe die Bezeichnung orange nicht kannte, sondern ein- 
fach gelb sagte, mir aber sehr wohl bewußt war, daß dies ein 
anderes Gelb als das der Zitrone war. Beim alten Max Müller” 
heißt es: „Es gibt Dialekte, wie z.B. die Hawaianischen, in wel- 
chen schwarz, blau und dunkelgrün ebensowenig unterschieden 
werden, wie hellgelb und weiß oder braun und roth. Dies ent- 
springt nicht aus der Stumpfheit der Sinne, denn das Volk be- 
merkt die leiseste Schattierung des Farbentones sofort, sondern 
aus geistiger Trügkeit." Nun, diese völkerpsychologische „Erklä- 
rung“ dürfte kaum haltbar sein. Man darf halt nicht von dem 
Axiom ausgehen, daß Realität und Sprache exakt kongruieren. 
Sind etwa Alemannen (und Russen) geistig träge, weil sie anders 
als Hochdeutsche (oder Türken) „Fuß“ und „Bein“ mit dem glei- 
chen Wort bezeichnen? Jaberg?? berichtet über zwei Schweizer 
Schwestern, die er A und B nennt: „A, durch eine sprachliche 
Diskussion angeregt, fragt ihre 15jáhrige Schwester B: ‚Wie seisch 
du bärndütsch für d' Wimpere?' Sie erhält zur Antwort: ‚Ja, 
meinsch die (B berührt ihre Augenbrauen) oder die (sie berührt 
die Wimpern)? ... Also bestimmte Begriffe, aber Unsicherheit in 
der Bezeichnung der Begriffe.“ So Jaberg. Anders gesagt, die intel- 
lektuelle Unterscheidungsfähigkeit in bezug auf die Körperteile 


32 So Seite 339. 
‚33 Doerfer 1988, 95-97. 
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ist nicht gebunden an den Gehirnteil, in dem die sprachlichen 
Termini gelagert sind. Und eben dies gilt natürlich auch für die 
Farbbezeichnungen. 

Das Wunder der Sprache besteht ja eben darin, daf$ sie eine 
autonome Struktur hat, verschieden von jener der uns umgeben- 
den Umwelt, daß sie also z.B. den Hund nicht als ,Wau-wau" þe- 
zeichnet und den Naturrealitäten nicht entspricht. Das erhellt 
schon aus der durch die Bindung an den Zeitverlauf der Rede 
bedingten: Eindimensionalität der Sprache, im Gegensatz zur Mul- 
tidimensionalität der Natur. Sage ich „das große schöne Haus“, 
so würde sich, wenn wir die Adjektive „groß, schön“ mit A;, Aa 
bezeichnen“, das Substantiv „Haus“ mit b, folgende Struktur er- 
geben: (s. handout, Schema 1, oben). Das Haus ist ja groß und 
schön zugleich. Der sprachliche Ausdruck, zeitgebunden, sieht 
aber so aus wie in Schema 1, unten. Die Diskrepanz zwischen den 
Strukturen von Realität und Sprache ist ebenso unüberbrückbar 
wie unschädlich. 

Kommen wir nun zu den Pferdefarben. Es handelt sich durch- 
weg um Mischfarben oder Farbkombinationen. Selbst Rappe und 
Schimmel sind kaum wirklich schwarz oder weiß. Die ältesten 
Belege finden sich in den Orchoninschriften des 8. Jahrhun- 
derts®®, als die Mongolei türkisch geworden war. Es fällt auf, daß 
selten einfach gesagt wird „Er bestieg das Pferd", sondern i.a. 
mindestens eine Farbbezeichnung hinzugesetzt wird, nämlich boz 
at ,braungraues Pferd", basyu boz at ‚weißköpfiges(?) braun- 
graues Pferd', toruy at ,braunes Pferd mit schwarzem Schweif 
und Mähne‘, yägrän at ‚fuchsfarbenes Pferd‘. Lediglich dg ‚Schim- 
mel‘ erscheint ohne Farbbezeichnung, weil der Terminus sich 
selbst genügt. Allerdings ist auch belegt Alp Salé dg at ‚Tapferer 
Saléi, das Schimmel-Pferd‘. Ähnlich noch für Dede Qorqut”, die 
oghusische Chronik des 15. Jahrhunderts: ay boz at ‚das hell- 
braungraue Pferd‘ etc. Die eingehende Darstellung des Pferdes ist 
charakteristisch auch für die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen 
(13. Jahrhundert), in der so längliche Beschreibungen wie ‚ein 
Schimmel mit schwarzem Streif, Stummelschweif und Druckstelle 


34 Vgl. Doerfer 1973. 

35 Vgl. Tekin sub at. 

36 Der Gebrauch der Farbbezeichnungen sollte hier einmal gründlich unter- 
sucht werden. 
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auf dem Rücken' erscheinen. Dies unterscheidet die nomadische 
Literatur ,wesentlich von Chroniken des ebenfalls berittenen eu- 
ropäischen Mittelalters, in die solche Mitteilungen kaum Eingang 
finden“*’. Hier scheint dieselbe zur Detailschilderung drängende 
Liebe zum Pferd zu herrschen wie sie der Grieche Homer für das 
Schiff hatte. 

Als Laude-Cirtautas ihr grundlegendes Werk über türkische 
Farbbezeichnungen schrieb, konnte sie nicht umhin, den Stoff in 
drei Kategorien zu teilen, die wir hier besprechen wollen. Dabei 
werden ganz vereinzelte Termini, d.h. solche, die nur in Einzeldia- 
lekten oder nur bei einzelnen Objekten vorkommen oder von Ge- 
genstandsbezeichnungen abgeleitet sind (wie limoni ,limonen- 
gelb‘), insgesamt 65 Wörter, kaum berücksichtigt, sie mögen als 
„Sporadica“ bezeichnet werden. 

Die drei grundlegenden Kategorien sind: A allgemeingültige 
Farbbezeichnungen wie ydsil ‚grün, dunkeltürkisfarben‘, gir ,hell- 
grau', B Farbbezeichnungen, die nur für Tiere, u.a. auch Pferde, 
verwendet werden, wie kähär ,kaffeebraun', qula ,falb' und 
schließlich C spezielle Pferdefarben, also Bezeichnungen, die al- 
lein auf Pferde angewandt werden. 

Diese drei Kategorien, wozu vgl handout 2 und 3, verhalten 
sich nun qualitativ und quantitativ recht verschieden. Wir kónnen 
hier folgende Fragen stellen: (1) Wie viele Belege gibt es jeweils 
für A, B und C? Zusätzlich: Können Termini der Kategorie A auch 
auf Pferde angewandt werden? (2) Wieweit sind die Termini je- 
weils auch im Mongolischen belegt? So ist qara ,schwarz' sowohl 
im Türkischen als auch im Mongolischen belegt, und es ist nicht 
feststellbar, wer von wem das Wort entlehnt hat, da hier die übli- 
chen Kriterien zur Scheidung türkischer bzw. mongolischer Her- 
kunft fehlen. (3) Wieweit stammen die Termini mit Sicherheit aus 
dem Mongolischen? So kann kähär ,kaffebraun wegen des -h- nur 
mongolisch sein, bürul ‚mausgrau‘ weist eine typisch mongoli- 
sche Struktur auf usw. (4) Wieweit existieren die mongolischen 
Termini auch im Mandschu, jener bedeutendsten tungusischen 
Sprache? (5) Wieweit existieren die mongolischen Termini auch 
im westlichsten Türkisch (abgekürzt W), das ja nur geringe Zeit 
unter mongolischer Herrschaft stand? (6) Wie viele arabische Ter- 


37 So Barkmann. 
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mini sind ins Türkische eingedrungen? Zur Antwort s. handouts 3 
und 4. Wir wollen diese erläutern. 

Zu Frage (1): Es gibt 17 allgemeingültige Farbbezeichnungen A; 
12, die nur für Tiere (einschlie&lich Pferde) verwendet werden 
B; 10, die ausschließlich für Pferde gelten C. Zusammen also 39 
Termini. Schon hier fällt der starke Anteil an Farbbezeichnungen 
für Pferde'auf. Es kommt hinzu, daß von den 17 Wörtern der Kate- 
gorie A 13 auch auf Pferde angewandt werden kónnen. Zusam- 
men also 10 von 39 ausschließlich für Pferde verwandte Termini = 
25,696 und 35 von 39 zumindest auch für Pferde verwendbare Ter- 
mini = 89:7 oder rund 9096. Schon aus diesem Zahlenverhältnis 
wird die starke Verflochtenheit der türkischen Farbterminologie 
mit der Pferdezucht ersichtlich. Wie immer, so gilt auch hier No- 
valis’ Wort „Das Äußere ist ein in Geheimniszustand erhobenes 
Innere“. Das Innere aber ist, wie so oft in der Wissenschaft, durch 
eine statistische Analyse enthüllbar. Rechnen wir auch die Spora- 
dica, so ergibt sich für ausschließliche Pferdefarben ein Verhält- 
nis 20 von 104 = 19,296, allgemein aber 46 von 104 = 44,296, auch 
dies wohl eindrucksvoll genug. Wáhrend in der deutschen Hippo- 
logie fünf Grundfarben des Pferdes geschieden werden, 
schwarz =. Rappe, braun, rot = „Fuchs“, falb und weiß = Schim- 
mel, nähere Spezifizierung durch Zusätze erfolgt wie rehbraun, 
Kohlfuchs, Apfelschimmel, sind in der türkischen Lexik die Typen 
a priori terminologisch differenziert, sozusagen 35 Grundfarben. 

Zu Fragen (2)-(6) zeigt unser handout, daß ein hoher Anteil 
von Termini mit Sicherheit ursprünglich mongolisch ist (,aus 
Mongolisch^; daneben gibt es solche, die es sein könnten, aber 
auch auf eine gemeinsame Steppenterminologie zurückgehen 
können („auch Mongolisch“). 10 Termini stammen aus dem Mon- 
golischen, weitere 11 kónnen daher stammen, zusammen 2] von 
39 = 53,896. Dabei fällt aber der besonders hohe Anteil von siche- 
ren Mongolica in Kategorie C auf, nàmlich 7 von 10 = 70%. Dies 
bedeutet nun nicht unbedingt, daß die gesamte türkische Pferde- 
terminologie a priori aus dem Mongolischen stammen muß; denn 
es gibt ja gut türkische Ausdrücke u.a. für den Schimmel (dq) 
oder das eisgraue Pferd (gir), sondern daß sich ein starker Mo- 
deeinflu& ausgewirkt hat, der seinerseits auf Epochen mongoli- 
scher Dominanz über das Türkentum schließen läßt. Gerade 
Farbbezeichnungen wandern ja in einem solchen Falle leicht. 
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Denken wir daran, daß franzós. blanc ‚weiß‘, brun ‚braun‘ auf 
deutsch blank, brun (heute braun) zurückgeht. Auch ins Iranische 
und ins Russische sind nach den türkischen Eroberungen viele 
Farbtermini eingedrungen. Dem mongolischen jegeren = türk. yd- 
grän ‚hellbraunrot, auch an Mähne und Schweif'entspricht z.B. 
iran. yagrän, russ. igrénij ". Eine ähnliche mongolisierende histo- 
rische Modewelle hat auch das Mandschu betroffen. Man verglei- 
che dazu die Zahlenangaben in Klammern. Es läßt sich zeigen, 
daß alle 15 mongolischen Termini im Mandschu spät sein müssen, 
auch solche der Kategorien A und B®. Für W = Türkeitürkisch 
fallt auf, da& es reichlich Termini der Kategorien A und B aufweist 
(15 von 17 bzw. 9 von 12), dagegen nur ganz wenige der Kategorie 
C (2 von 10). Und es gibt in W nur wenige Termini, die aus dem 
Mongolischen stammen: in A zwar 2 von 2, in B 1 von 1, in C 
jedoch 0 von 7, insgesamt 3 von 10. W hat also die mongolisie- 
rende Modewelle nicht recht mitgemacht. Schließlich sind zwei 
Termini arabisch, beide auch türkeitürkisch belegt. Der Einfluß 
der arabischen Pferdezucht kann also als gering angesehen wer- 
den. Zwar hat es Kreuzungen zwischen arabischen und innerasia- 
tischen Pferden gegeben, aber nur in geringem Maße. Der arabi- 
sche Einfluß ist aber immerhin, wie sich zeigen läßt, im übrigen 
semantischen Feld gerade in W am stärksten. 

Der Zusammenhang zwischen der historischen Entwicklung 
der türkischen Pferdezucht und jener der Farbbezeichnungen läßt 
sich besonders klar aus dem Bedeutungswandel der Ausdrücke 
fur ‚hell, weiß‘ ersehen. „Weiß“ als Farbe der Reinheit und Freude 
ist ja bei vielen Völkern bekannt, so auch bei den Türken??. Als 
angesehenste Pferdefarben galten bei ihnen die hellen Nuancen: 
dq ‚Schimmel‘, boz ,braungrau', gir ,eisgrau', sáriy ‚blaßgelb 
(falb)’. Auch weiße Flecken einschließlich der Blesse (qasya) hat- 
ten einen symbolischen, überwiegend glückbringenden Wert. Die 
Heiligkeit des Schimmels ist eine uralte Anschauung. Schon 626 
wurden beim Friedensschluß des Türkenherrschers mit dem chi- 


38 TMEN IV.184. 

39 Dies erhellt u.a. aus ihrer lautlichen Entwicklung; so weisen sie stets k- 
auf, nicht h-, wie in urtungusischen Wortern oder alten Entlehnungen aus 
dem Mongolischen. 

40 Vgl vor allem Laude-Cirtautas 157-160 und Esin 175-191. 
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nesischen Kaiser Taizong Schimmel geopfert*!. Älter noch ist der 
Brauch freilich von Herodot für den Perserkónig Xerxes belegt**. 
So überrascht es denn nicht, daß es im ältestbelegten Türkischen 
allein für den Schimmel eine Sonderbezeichnung, dq, gab, ohne 
den Zusatz at ‚Pferd‘ - während die allgemeine Bezeichnung für 
‚weiß‘ ursprünglich ürüng lautete. 

Wir kónnen nun die Entwicklung wie im handout 4 darstellen. 
Hierbei haben wir das semantische Feld in vier Teile zerlegt: 
„weif3“ als allgemeiner Terminus, Milchprodukte, in symbolischer 
Bedeutung „rein“, schließlich „Schimmel“ (weißes Pferd). 

(1) In der gemeintürkischen Epoche, z.B. im 8. Jahrhundert, gilt 
fast durchweg ürüng, allein für den Schimmel existierte die Son- 
derbezeichnung dq. 

(2) Im 11. Jahrhundert hat sich zwischen den Türksprachen 
eine Spaltung ergeben. Das Gros hat den alten Zustand bewahrt, 
während die Oghusen (die mächtigste Gruppe, später das Osmani- 
sche Reich gründend) ürüng nur noch als Bezeichnung für Milch- 
produkte verwenden, dagegen dq in erweiterter Bedeutung: 
‚weiß‘, ‚rein‘ und ‚Schimmel“*. 

(3) Das Gros übernimmt etwa im 13. Jahrhundert das oghusi- 
sche aq, verwendet es in allen vier Bedeutungen. Im Türkeitürki- 
schen findet sich schon das arabische Wort beyaz neben aq; 
ürüng bezeichnet allein Milchprodukte. In der alten Bedeutung 
‚weiß‘ lebt ürüng nur noch im Chaladsch und Jakutischen, zwei 
isolierten Sprachen, weiter. Dagegen hat das CuvaXische für 
‚weiß‘ Surd eingeführt, entstanden aus säriy ‚blaßgelb‘. 

(4) In der Moderne wird der Schimmel im Türkeitürkischen mit 
dem arabischen Ausdruck beyaz at bezeichnet; auch sonst ist aq 
selten geworden und existiert nur noch in archaischen Resten. 

Zusammengefaßt: ürüng ‚weiß‘ ist fast überall durch àq ,Schim- 
mel‘ verdrängt worden, im Türkeitürkischen jedoch wird aq wie- 
derum weitgehend durch beyaz verdrangt, ein Ausdruck, der un- 
ter dem Einfluß des Arabischen, das in Anatolien lange Zeit hin- 
durch Verwaltungssprache war, eingedrungen ist. Für symboli- 
sche Bedeutungen hat W zwar noch meist die alten türkischen 


41 TMEN II.84—85. 
42 Herodot Kapitel VII, Abschnitte 40, 130. 
43 So rekonstruiert vor allem nach den Angaben Mahmüd al-KaSyaris. 
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Termini bewahrt, der rein äußere Farbcharakter jedoch wird ent- 
weder arabisch (so auch mavi ‚blau‘, körmizt ‚rot‘) oder persisch 
(siyah ‚schwarz‘) bezeichnet. 

Aus der Farbterminologie vornehmlich der Pferde wird die ge- 
samte Geschichte der türkischen Völker sichtbar: ihr alter, mit 
dem Mongolentum verbundener zentralasiatischer Pferdenoma- 
dismus wie auch ihre Akkulturation an die vorderasiatischen ira- 
nisch-arabischen Zivilisationen. 


Schema 1: DiskrepanzRealität (multidimensional) 
Sprache (unidimensional) 


(Vgl. Doerfer: Anatomie der Syntax, Bern/Frankfurt 1973) 


Ai 
Realität N b N Haus 
Ao y schon ” 
Sprache A; Ag—b (das) große schone — Haus 


(~ das große schöne Haus; Reihenfolge abhangig von menschlicher Wertung 
ca) 


Schema 2: Turkische Farbbezeichnungen, Ubersicht (Abkurzungen: Ar = ara- 
bisch, AT = alttürkisch, M = mongolisch (mandschu ist eingeklammert), P = 
auf Pferde angewandt, W = im Westen der Turcia (Anatolien belegt) 


A Allgemeingultige Farbbezeichnungen 


W 01 qara AT qara, M qara (kara) schwarz P 
W 02 dg AT dq Schimmel P 
“a dürüng AT urüng weiß, hell 
W 03 qizu AT qrzil (dunkel)rot 
W "a al AT dl, Mal hellrot P 
W 04 ydsil AT ya sil dunkeltürkisfarben 
W 05 säriy AT särıy, M sira (sira) hellgelb P 
W 06 dla AT äla, M alay (alha) bunt, rótlichgrau P 
W 07 kok AT kok, M koke (kuku) helltürkisfarben P 
W 08 boz AT boz, M bora (boro) braungrau, grau P 
W 09 gir AT qtr hellgrau P 
10 quba AT qupa, M gowa (küwa) dunkelgelb 
W 11 čal AT čal rötlichgrau? P 
W 12 čaqīr AT Eagir, M čakir (čakiri) graublau P 
W 13 qongyur AT gong(y)or, < M qongyor  gelblichbraun P 
(konggoro) 
W 14 kürüng AT —, < M kureng (kuren)  rótlichbraun P 
W 15 yayız AT yayie, M dayir braun P 
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= M *sur? (suru) 
? (wohl AT) 
? (wohl AT) 


?, « M* sagar? 

AT gaya, M qalja (kalja) 
? (wohl AT) 

AT *taryi 

AT basyıl 


C Spezielle Pferdefarben 


W Ol 


S 9 ESR 


SRS 


ablay 
baran 
bortü 
cabtdar 


galtar 


toruy 


« Ar ablaq 

« M barayan 

« M borte 

< M cabidar (Cabdari) 


« M galtar (kaltara) 
AT toruy 

« M tarilan 

< M buruyul (burulu) 
AT ydgràn « M jegeren 


AT oy 


Schema 3: Statistiken 
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buntgefleckt 
rótlichbraun 


blaugrau (jak. sur) 

rot + weiß gemischt 
graubraun mit 

schwarzem Streif 

mit wei&em Kopf 

Blesse 

weiße Stellen an den Füßen 
rot mit schwarzen Stellen 
weißkopfig 


schwarz-weiß gefleckt 
dunkelrotbraun 
braungemischt 
hellrotbraun mit weißem 
Schweif und Mähne 
braungefleckt mit 
weißem Maul 

braun mit schwarzem 
Schweif und Mahne 
graugefleckt 

hellgrau, mäusefarben 
fuchsfarben, auch an Mähne 
und Schweif 


blaugrau 


Davon P (auf Pferde angewandt) 


13 
12 
10 
35 


35 von 39 = 89,7% 


M (und mandschu) Termini als Parallele bzw. Herkunft 


A (17) 
B (12) 
C (10) 


39 


AuchM AusM Aus Ar 
9 (7) 2 (2) = 
2 (2) 1 (1) 1 

i 7 (9) 1 

11 (9) 10 (6) 2 


W 


W - M (« M) 
15 2 
1 


à 


(In B noch zwei unklare Belege: M? *sur, *sagar) 
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Schema 4: ,wei&, Schimmel', Entwicklung der Bedeutungen 
Grundschema: 


Schimmel 


1. Gemeintürkische Epoche (8. Jahrhundert) 
2. Zeit erster Spaltung (11. Jahrhundert): Gros : Oghusen 
3. Oghusischer Einfluß aufs Gros (13. Jahrhundert ff.), verglichen wird Gros 


(z. B. Kasachen, Neuuiguren) mit Türkeitürken 
4. Moderne bei den Türkeitürken (= W) 
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salar and Saregh Yoghur (Yellow Uyghur) dictionaries 
published in China 


by 
ARIENNE M. DWYER 
Seattle 


In Turkology, Salar and Saregh Yoghur have always possessed a 
certain exotic allure: situated on the easternmost periphery of the 
Turkic language family, these two languages are both extremely 
conservative and strikingly innovative. Yet the amount of scholar- 
ship on these languages is quite sparse. Particularly in the area of 
lexicography, only word lists have been available. At present both 
groups officially lack a written language, and linguistic material 
is almost entirely derived from oral sources. 

Fortunately, within the last two years two important (if con- 
densed) bilingual dictionaries have appeared in the People's Re- 
public of China. While these works are not meant to be compre- 
hensive, they each offer the comparativist a lexicon of high-fre- 
quency words, as well as a brief morphological sketch. 


Lin Lianyun, ed. 1992. Sala- Han, Han-Sala cihui. (Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences Nationalities Research Institute, eds. 
Zhongguo shaoshu minzu yuyan xilie cidian congshu.) 
Chengdu: Sichuan Minzu. ISBN 7-5409-0303-1. 255pp. Hard- 
cover, 5.60 yuan. 


Lei Xuanchun, ed. 1992. Xibu Yugu—Han cidian. (Chinese Acad- 
emy of Social Sciences Nationalities Research Institute, eds. 
Zhongguo shaoshu minzu yuyan xilie cidian congshu.) 
Chengdu: Sichuan Minzu. ISBN 7-5409-0457-7. 377pp. Hard- 
cover, 6.95 yuan. 


Both works share certain Chinese typographic conventions. 
Each entry is recorded in a semi-phonemic LP.A. broad transcrip- 
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tion. The idiosyncratic aspiration distinction found in Salar and 
Yoghur stops is transcribed as a voicing distinction. Thus, the 
I.P.A. symbols for voiced and voiceless obstruents are used to 
represent unaspirated and aspirated obstruents, respectively. (e.g. 
Salar godar ‘a little, slightly, conventionally transcribed as 
[kotor], vs. kutdar- ‘to have (s.o.) shepherd’, conventionally 
[k'ut'tor]). 

Velar and uvular fricatives are not distinguished in the tran- 
scription; thus, x generally represents [y], except in Chinese loan 
words, where it is the velar [x]. y represents uvular [G] in back- 
vocalic words, and [y] in front-vocalic. 

In both dictionaries, the entries are inconveniently arranged, 
not alphabetically, but rather by type and place of articulation. 
Vowels appear first, followed by consonants from front to 
back articulatory position. However, as if to further test the 
readers patience, the two dictionaries follow a slightly dif- 
ferent ordering scheme: the Salar lexicon has: i, e, o, a, o, 
u, 6, y, b, p, m, f, v, d, t, n..., while the Yoghur dictionary 
has: a, 9, e, i, o, u, 6, y, b... In the latter half of the Salar 
lexicon, however, the Chinese headwords are arranged alpha- 
betically. 

Phonological variants are accorded two separate entries. These 
regional and idiolectal variants include (1) the free alternation of 
initial retroflex spirants (§, z, ts ts’, etc.) with their alveo-palatal 
counterparts (f, r, tJ’, etc); and (2) alternations between front 
and back vowels, and between yodhized and non-yodhized initial 
vowels, such as Yoghur örek-jörek , ‘heart’, and Salar jyrur- 
-jysur- ‘to knead’. 

In Saregh Yoghur alone, the alternation of native Turkic with 
metathesized forms, such as dor-dro [tor]- [tro] ‘to be’ are listed 
separately. 

Derived forms (e.g. causative verbs) and compound words with 
the same headword are also accorded separate entries. 

In both works, reduplicated forms are generally hyphenated. 
Binomes are hyphenated in the Salar Lexicon (ada-ana ‘parents’), 
but are not hyphenated in the Yoghur Dictionary (gazaga ‘elder 
sister’). In the latter work, occasionally an apostrophe is em- 
ployed when syllabification is ambiguous, e.g. tio’aram ‘the mid- 
dle of the night’. 
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Example sentences and phrases in both works have been 
drawn from a variety of sources, from ordinary conversation to 
more formal oral literary discourse. 


I. A Salar-Chinese, Chinese-Salar Lexicon 


The Salar and Chinese lexicon was completed in 1984 but unpub- 
lished for nearly a decade. It represents the fruits of Professor 
Lin's long career in Salar studies. While primarily designed as a 
language aid for Salars studying Chinese, this small volume will 
also be a boon to Turkologists around the world. 

The book is prefaced by the briefest of morphological sketches 
(5 pp). The first section consists of a Salar-Chinese lexicon of 
4000-5000 entries; the second, a Chinese-Salar lexicon of about 
7000 items. Both contain a smattering of sample phrases and sen- 
tences in Salar. Personal names! and some local toponyms have 
been included. 

The range of entries in this lexicon is representative of basic 
Salar vocabulary in corrent use. However, a disproportionate 
number of the Turkic and Perso-Arabic lexical items included are 
actually obsolete in modern colloquial Salar. For example, Turkic 
Jer 'ground, earth; place' is included, while the much more com- 
monly-used Chinese loans d3i ‘ground, earth’ and d3ifog ‘place’ 
are omitted. 

The over-representation of Persian and Arabic vocabulary in 
this slim volume reflects a portion of the Salar lexicon which is 
obsolete in modern colloquial Salar (except for religious vocabu- 
lary). Perso-Arabic nouns such as hejzi ‘menses’, hejvan ‘animal’, 
hikayed ‘story’, dzovap ‘answer’ rarely if ever occur in colloquial 
Qinghai Salar. However, these words do appear in pre-modern 
Salar documents, and most are also extremely common in mod- 
ern Uyghur. For example, many deverbal nouns in -D appear in 
the Salar Lexicon (oraf ‘method of cutting’ <or- ‘scythe’, atf £f 
‘method of opening’ «at["- ‘to open’), yet are no longer in com- 


1 Most women’s names appear with the diminutive suffix -agu (‘girl’), even 
though this is a less commonly-used ‘marked’ form; e.g. the name Zibida 
appears as zibidagu, Aysha as ajfagu, etc. 
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mon use in Salar. In modern Uyghur, by contrast, -[ is a high- 
frequency and highly productive suffix. 

We can thus conclude that the “standard language” on which 
this book is actually based is an amalgam of pre-modern and mod- 
ern Salar, as well as an Uyghur-influenced modern variant such 
as Xinjiang (Ili) Salar. Although this lexicon is said to be based 
on the Gaizi vernacular (spoken in western Xunhua county, Qin- 
ghai), the author in effect establishes a "literary standard Salar" 
(if there is such a form) at the expense of the modern colloquial 
language. 

Lexical items of Tibetan origin are under-represented, e.g. 
[ksart'ong-sajt'on] ‘youth, strapping young man’ is omitted in fa- 
vor of Turkic jixit-jiyit (its cognate [jiyit~d3igit] is commonly 
used in Uyghur and Qazaq, but appears only as a fossilized literary 
form in Salar. 

By and large, the author has chosen to minimize abstraction in 
phonetic representation. Allophonic variants are accorded sepa- 
rate entries (e.g. tah- ‘to pull’, tat-id.’, gufgun ‘crupper; gusgun 
‘id.’). 

Where diachronic changes have been consistent and nongradi- 
ent, the modern forms are represented, eg: syllable-internal con- 
sonant weakening: ahla- (< at-la-) ‘to step across’, ahra (< /afra/ 
< / arfa/) ‘barley’, jermus ‘70’, jexle- ‘to lead’ (actually [je"le-]). 

Where phonological change has been gradient and inconsist- 
ently applied (i.e. varies from area to area and speaker to 
speaker), the Lexicon’s transcription reflects only one of several 
local variants: e.g. in front vowel derounding: gun ([kyn]- [kun] 
< /kyn/) ‘day, sun’; but fyr- ‘go’ ([Byr]- [jur-D; zyjlan- ([zujlan-]-- 
[zyjlan-] < Ch. zw) to become drunk’, but sujla- ([sujla-]-[syjla-] 
Ch. cui) ‘to urge, to hasten’. 

Phonological changes which may be gradient but have been 
consistently applied are not variously transcribed in the Salar 
Lexicon. For example, Salar (and many other Turkic languages) 
has a rule deaspirating (historically, devoicing) obstruents in 
coda position. In this Lexicon, when those obstruents appear 
word-finally, they are generally represented more phonemically 
as unaspirated-devoiced (e.g. kidab [k’itap] ‘religious book’); yet 
when appearing medially in coda position, these obstruents are 
represented inconsistently (e.g. ‘grass’ (/ot/, cf. öd ‘gallbladder’) 
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appears variously as ¢ [t] and as d [t]: otay ‘short grass’, but otay 
oda- ‘to scythe grass’. 

Ultimately, these inconsistencies reflect the largely gradient na- 
ture of these phonological changes, and the resultant difficulty 
of establishing a standard transcription. Thus, lexemes with final 
voiced (aspirated) obstruents may be only partially devoiced: sus 
[siuzs~s(i)us] ‘talk, word(s)’ but yoz [yus~yos] ‘walnut’. 

Furthermore, unvoiced unaspirated obstruents may be semi- 
voiced in initial position and are often voiced intervocalically. 

Finally, the operation of certain secondary phonological rules 
such as “vowel spirantization” is reflected inconsistently in the 
Lexicon: id [it] 'dog'(«/id/) but J/di-[i/d3-] ‘to listen’ (</idi-/). 


U. A Saregh Yoghur-Chinese Dictionary 


The Saregh Yoghur-Chinese dictionary was compiled in 1987, and 
contains approximately 7000 entries. In addition to the dictionary 
itself, the work contains three very useful appendices: a list of 
common toponyms, a comprehensive grammatical sketch (31 
pp.), and a chart of common suffixes with examples. An introduc- 
tion thoroughly explains the dictionary's conventions. 

One of the most oft-noted features of Saregh Yoghur is the pres- 
ence of so-called pharyngealized or preaspirated consonants. 
Where this spreading of consonantal features onto a preceding 
vowel is optional, this dictionary shows two separate entries: tak- 
and dahk- ‘to sew’. Occasionally, the rule operation is distinctive 
and obligatory, e.g. aht’ horse’ and at’ ‘name’. 

Saregh Yoghur is far from being the only language with such 
an assimilatory rule (cf. Salar and Kälpin Uyghur). Yet because 
this rule operates more globally in Saregh Yoghur and has re- 
ceived more scholarly attention,. both ‘standard’ and variant lex- 
emes with V-h-C strings are consistently recorded in this dictio- 
nary. In contrast, although aht’ is a common variant of at’ ‘horse’ 
in Salar, the former is does not appear in the Salar Lericon. 

Subsequent secondary rules such as metathesis and vowel de- 
voicing is not reflected in the entries of either work: Yoghur [hat"] 
‘horse’ appears as aht’. 
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Lexical items with an epenthetic initial h appear as such, e.g. 
hudzon («ug on) ‘thirty’, but ws ‘three’. 

Two regional variants of Saregh Yoghur have been identified, 
based on slight differences in lexicon and phonology: the Dahé 
and Minghuä area vernaculars. According to scholarly convention 
within China, the Minghuä area vernacular is taken as standard, 
while that of the Dàhé area is considered variant. All entries in 
the present dictionary are based on the vernacular of the Minghua 
plains, unless the entry or subentry is followed by the character 
CK), indicating an item or usage idiosyncratic to the mountainous 
Dàhé area. 
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The Mongol attitude to Jews in China 


by 
DONALD DANIEL LESLIE 
Canberra 


Introduction! 


Our sources for the Mongol attitude to Jews in China are limited, 
basically a few texts in the Yuanshi and Yuandianzhang, and a 
few comments by Marco Polo and other foreign visitors to China 
during this period. My intention is to give accurately these refer- 
ences. I will also be extrapolating to some extent from the more 
detailed accounts of Mongol-Muslim relations. However, I will not 
be dealing with Jews under Mongol rule elsewhere than in China? 


1. The Chinese Texts? 


a. YS 10, p. 26a, 1280, Jan. 27 
The Hui-hui* who pass by and are offered food will not eat a 


l 


2 
3 


I would like to thank Dr. Igor de Rachewiltz for some valuable sugges- 
tions and corrections. 

For Muslims in Yuan China, see also Rossabi; Leslie, Islam, pp. 79-108. 

Yuanshi and Yuandianzhang. Two of these references were first discov- 
ered by Palladius, e.g. 1876, p. 38. Parker, 1900— 1901, p. 300, found an- 
other reference, and Pelliot, 1906, p. 414, pointed out that there are YDZ 
references. See also Leslie, Survival, pp. 11—16, 201—202; Loewenthal, 
1940, p.223 (Pollak, p. 139), 1947, pp. 110-114 (Kublin, pp. 68-72), 
Moule, pp. 218-224, Ratchnevsky, 1937, pp. LXXIV-LXXVI, LXXX, 208— 
212, Tasaka, pp. 747, 754-768, 762-764, 1479; Chen Yuan, p. 30; Zhang 
Xinglan, vol. 2, pp. 85-91. Several edicts exempt various religious groups 
from taxation, and others reimpose taxation. I have included all those 
which refer to Jews. 

The term hui-hui is used for Muslims and Jews, and possibly also Nestor- 
ian Christians. We also find musuman huihui and zhuhu huihui, clearly 
differentiating between Muslims and Jews. 
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sheep that they themselves have not killed. The people are upset 
by this. The emperor said: they are our slaves, how dare they not 
eat and drink what our court eats and drinks? He forbade it. 


b. YDZ 57, xingbu 19, pp. 16a—17a, 1280, Jan. 275 


The Forbidding of Huihui to Slaughter Sheep and to Perform 
Circumcision. The 24th day, 12th month, 16th year of zhiyuan 
(1279/80, reign of Qubilai). When Chinggis Khan, ruling over the 
whole world, conquered the many lands, he let each follow its 
own customs. Among all these alien peoples only the Huihui say 
“we do not eat Mongol food". (The Emperor replied): “By the aid 
of Heaven, we have pacified you, you are our slaves, yet you do 
not eat our food or drink. How can this be right?". He thereupon 
made them eat. “If you slaughter sheep, you will be considered 
guilty of a crime". He issued a regulation to that effect. This impe- 
ria edict came down to the time of the emperor the Qa'an 
(Ögödei). After this, since the time of emperor Güyük, we have 
not come up to the level of our ancestors and have been remiss ... 
All the Muslims say: "if some one else slaughters (the animal), we 
do not eat". Because the poor people are upset by this, from now 
on Musuman (Mussulman) Huihui and Zhuhu (Jewish) Huihui, 
no matter who kills (the animal), will eat, and must stop slaugh- 
tering sheep themselves, and stop the rite of circumcision 
(sunna, i.e. Sunnah). If they carry out the five prayers (namaz) 
per day, or if they double these prayers, let them beware! If they 
disobey the imperial order and slaughter sheep (or circumcise?) 
or take (their) dependents or slaves and circumcise them by 
force, if the slave lodges a complaint, he can be freed from the 
place where he serves, and the goods and chattels (of the wrong- 


5 The translation needs to be checked, but there can be no doubt that 
the key term in Chinese, sunna (Arabic sunnah), refers to circumcision, 
forbidden to Jews and Muslims in 1280. For evidence, see Leslie, Memo- 
rial Book, p. ii, Islam, pp. 88—89, 165, "Identification", p. 19. The parallels 
are: Yuanshi 10, Marco Polo, Rashid al-Din. See also Rossabi, 1988, pp. 
199—202 “Khubilai’s Problems with Religions". The Muslim laws about 
which animals are fit for food are mentioned already in the Tang, and 
Muslim ritual slaughter for food in the Song, though Jewish kashrut is 
not. See Leslie, Islam, pp. 22, 67. The Mongol banning of sheep slaughter 
by Muslims is echoed in the Ming with the banning of ox slaughter, see 
Leslie, Islam, p. 114. 
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doer), no matter what, must be handed over to him (the slave). If 
some one else lodges a complaint, judgement will be made ac- 
cording to this rule, in his favour. Thus it is ordered. 

Though this was primarily aimed at Muslims, Jews too are ex- 
plicitly mentioned and included in the prohibitions. 


c. YDZ Supplement, hubu, 2, p. 35b, 1320, July/August 
Muslims?,  Nestorians, Jews (zhuhu) and  Dashiman 
(Danishmand), except those in actual charge of temples and ser- 
vices, to pay taxes. 

This is in a section for landless men and families in Jiangnan 
(South China). 


d. YS 38, p. 7b, 1329, April 19 

Buddhists and Taoist priests, Nestorians, Jews (zhuhu) and Da- 
shiman, who engage in trade, to be taxed according to the old 
regulation. 


e. YS 40, p. 9a, 1340, Nov. 24 


Dashiman, Huihui (Muslims?) and Jews (zhuhu) should be pro- 
hibited from marrying paternal cousins. 


f. YS 40, p. 8a, 1340, July/August 


Semuren (Foreigners from Central Asia) are prohibited from mar: 
rying their father’s younger brother's wife. 

Neither of these is the levirate as wrongly suggested by Laufer, 
followed by others.’ In fact, at times the Mongols tried to force 
their own custom of levirate on others rather than the converse. 


g. YS 43, p. 10b, 1354, May/June 
The skilled archers of Ningxia and wealthy Muslims? and Jews 


6 When we find the term Huihui, we can not be certain that Muslims in 
particular are referred to. 

7 Laufer (in Kublin, pp. 162—163), Loewenthal, 1947, p. 112 (Kublin, p. 70). 
But see Leslie, Survival, pp.12-14, and Ratchnevsky, vol.2, 1972, 
p. 130 f£., 1968, p. 45 ff. 
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(zhuhu) from various places were summoned to the capital to 
volunteer for military service. 

We should add the passage in the 1360 Shanju xinhua by Yang 
Yu.? 

The officials in the Hangzhou sugar board (c. 1277-1294) were 
all rich Jewish (and Muslim?) merchants. 


2. Foreign Descriptions? 


a. William of Rubruk, 1253-1255!9 


Mentions debates of Christians with other religious groups, c. 
1252, but does not mention Jews among them (Leslie, Islam, 
p. 88, is mistaken). 


b. Bar Sauma, Late 13th Century" 


Mangu, the fourth Kakahan (1251), treated the Christians as he 
treated the Muslims, Jews, Buddhists, and followers of Lamaism, 
that is to say, he favoured no one religion. (Budge) 

However, Móngke's lack of tolerance towards Judaism as op- 
posed to his attitude of tolerance for all other religions is sug- 
gested by references in Juwayni, Rashid, Mirkhond, and perhaps 
William of Rubruk. 


c. Juwayni, 13th century” 


During Ógódei's reign, the Muslims could only secretly perform 
their ablutions in running water and kill sheep according to the 
prescriptions of the Sharia [because of Chagatai's influence]. 
(Barthold) 


8 See H. Franke, p. 42. 

9 See Leslie, Survival, pp. 170—172; and for a more general account, 
translations and analyses in Yule/Cordier, 1913— 1916. Latin texts are in 
Sinica Franciscana, vol. 1. See also Olschki. In addition to those refer- 
ences in our text which concern Mongol-Jewish relations, we should just 
note that Andrew of Perugia mentions Jews in China at this time. See 
Yule/Cordier, III, p. 74; S-F I, p. 376. 

10 See Rockhill, pp. 229-235, S-F, pp. 294-297. 
11 See Budge, p. 106. 
12 See Boyle, 1958, pp. 272, 599, 1971, pp. 219-220, Barthold, pp. 468, 510. 
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(Some) were exempt from the inconvenience of contributions 
(mu'an) by the ordinances of Chingiz-Khan and Qa’an, i.e. of the 
Moslems the great sayyids and the excellent imams, of the Chris- 
tians, whom they call erke’ün, the monks and scholars (ahbär) 
and of the idolaters the priests whom they call toyin, the famous 
toyins... The Jews heard of this ordinance and not being in- 
cluded in that category they became exceedingly vexed and an- 
noyed; they were perplexed and bewildered and thrust the hand 
of discomfiture into their beards. As Zahir says in his description 
of a preacher: 

A red-bearded fellow was present. He put his hand to his beard 
when he heard that. 

He said: 'We are not of that number. We amount to nothing in 
either world'. (Boyle, 1958) 


d. Marco Polo, 1298 (in China c. 1275-1292)? 


Saracens, Idolaters, and Jews, and many other people who do not 
believe in God made fun of the Christian faith (c. 1275). (Moule/ 
Pelliot) 

And he (the great Qa'an Qubilai) always observes this custom 
at the chief feasts of the Christians, as is Easter and the Nativity. 
He does the like at the chief feasts of the Saracens, Jews & Idola- 
ters. And being asked about the reason, he said: There are four 
prophets who are worshipped and to whom everybody does rev- 
erence. The Christians say their God was Jesus Christ; the Sara- 
cens Mahomet; the Jews Moses; and the idolaters Sagamoni Bur- 
can [the Buddha], who was the first god of the idols; and I do 
honour and reverence to all four. (Moule/Pelliot). 


13 Moule/Pelliot, L pp. 200—201, 216. See also Benedetto (trans. Ricci), 
pp. 109-110, 129, Yule/Cordier, Marco Polo, I, pp. 343, 346—348, 420, 422; 
Hambis, pp. 105—107, Latham, pp. 118, 119; and Leslie, Survival, pp. 171— 
172, Moule, pp. 131—135, Olschki. Pollak, 1983, pp. xxvi-xxvii, is over 
cautious in querying the Ramuzio edition, accepted by Moule/Pelliot. We 
should add that, in reality, the Mongol rulers favoured now one religion, 
now another. There is some doubt about the Jews under Emperor Móngke 
in 1252 (and also probably under Chinggis). Imago Mundi, 14th century, 
adds: 'But concerning God and your own soul do what you will, whether 
you be Jew or pagan, Saracen or Christian, who lives among the Tartars’, 
see Latham, p. 47, note. 
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Having called the Saracens to him he (Qubilai) forbad them 
many things which their law commanded them; for he gave them 
an order that they must take wives according to the laws of the 
Tartars and that they must not cut the throat of animals as they 
did, to eat the flesh, but must cut them in the belly. (Moule/Pel- 
liot). 


e. John of Montecorvino, 1305-13064 
Discusses Mongol attitudes to foreign religions, but does not men- 
tion Jews in China (Leslie, Survival, pp. 170—171, is mistaken). 


f. Rashid al-Din, c. 131079 


(Móngke confirmed, c. 1252) exemptions from inconveniences 
and exactions, in accordance with the yarligh of Chingiz-Khan 
and (Ögödei) Qa'an, that is, of the Muslims, the great saiyids and 
shaikhs and the excellent imams, of the Christians, the erke’üns, 
priests, monks and scholars (ahbär), of the idolaters the famous 
toyins. (Boyle)!6 

A group of merchants came to the Qa'an's court... The Qa'an 
[Qubilai] showed them favour and gave them food from his table, 
but they would not eat it. He asked: "Why will you not eat?" They 
replied: "This food is unclean to us". The Qa'an was offended and 
commanded: ^Henceforth Muslims and People of the Book (i.e. 
Jews and Christians) shall not slaughter sheep but shall split open 
the breast and side in the Mongol fashion. And whoever slaugh- 
ters sheep shall be slaughtered likewise and his wife, children, 
house, and property given to the informer ... (Boyle) 

For four years Muslims could not circumcise their children ... 
For the past seven years [i.e. since 1280] they have not slaugh- 
tered sheep. (Boyle) 

However, as Rashid wrote, these anti-Muslim laws led to a 
decrease in foreign trade and taxes, and in 1287 Qubilai was per- 
suaded to relax them. 


14 See Yule/Cordier, III, pp. 45-58, and S—F, p. 354. 

15 See Boyle, 1971, pp. 219—220, 293—294. Cf. Boyle, 1958, p. 599. Rashid 
does not mention the lack of mention of Jewish exemptions. 

16 It is important to realise that Rashid took his information from Juvayni, 
and Mirkwand also. 
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g. Marignolli, 134217 


And we had many and glorious disputations with the Jews and 
other sectaries. (Yule/Cordier) 


h. Ibn Battüta, 135419 


Khansa consists of six cities... we entered the second city 
through a gate called the Jews' Gate. In this city live the Jews, 
Christians, and sun-worshipping Turks, a large number in all; its 
governor is a Chinese ... the third city is inhabited by Muslims. 
(Gibb) 


i. Magrizi, d. 1441— 14421? 


(Chinggis) ordered that all religions were to be respected and that 
no preference was to be shown to any of them. (Riasanovsky) 

(In the great yasa of Chinggis) When an animal is to be eaten, 
its feet must be tied, its belly ripped open and its heart sqeezed 
in the hand until the animal dies; then its meat may be eaten; but 
if anyone slaughter an animal after the Mohammedan fashion, he 
is to be himself slaughtered .. (Riasanovsky) 

(Chinggis) decided that no taxes or duties should be imposed 
upon... fakirs, readers of the Al-Koran, lawyers, physicians, 
scholars, people who devote themselves to prayer and asceticism, 
muezzins and those who wash the bodies of the dead. (Riasanov- 


Sky) 


j. Mirkhond (Mirkhwänd), d. 149820 


Móngke remained a shamanist. He held that all religions were 
equally worthy of respect and did not permit anyone to be perse- 


17 See Yule/Cordier, III, p. 215, S-F. p. 529. 

18 See Defrémery and Sanguinetti, pp. 269, 284—285, Gibb. p.293, Lee, 
p. 217. Compelling proof of the authenticity of Ibn Battüta's visit to China 
is his naming Muslim leaders in Zaitun (Quanzhou) also named in the 
1349 Muslim inscription in Chinese. See Leslie, Islam, pp. 45, 81, “Identifi- 
cation", pp. 15—16. 

19 See Riasanovsky, pp. 83-84. Cf. Rossabi, 1981, p. 261; Tasaka, pp. 735— 
739 


20 Barthold, p. 481, 510. See also Boyle, 1958, p. 599, 1971, p. 220. 
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cuted on account of his religion; he also had no wish to force 
members of other religions to conform to the Yasa... 

The clergy of all religions were, as before, exempt from taxes; 
according to Mirkhwánd, an exception was made of the rabbis, 
much to the resentment of the Jews (Barthold). 


3. Some Comments 


We can conclude from the above items that the Mongols were at 
first friendly to Jews and Judaism, but later their attitude to Juda- 
ism as to Islam and other foreign religions fluctuated. Ögödei, 
1229-1241, was lauded by Persian writers for his generous, 
friendly attitude to Islam (though Chaghatai was strict). He per- 
mitted and encouraged marriage between Mongols and Mus- 
lims.?! After his death, his widow Töregene, regent from 1241- 
1246, was pro-Muslim, but Güyük, 1246-1248, was pro-Nestorian. 
Möngke, 1251-1258, was even more favorable than Ögödei had 
been. 

It is not clear if Jewish rabbis were actually discriminated 
against when others received tax exemptions in the 1252 edicts 
or merely not mentioned as being insignificant in numbers. It is 
important to realise that Rashid took his information from Ju- 
vayni, and Mirkwand also. Thus the suggestion by Boswell (in 
Barthold, p. 510) that one source confirms the other is not fully 
justified. We have basically only one Muslim source for the 
discrimination against Jews, especially as the Chinese sources do 
not mention religious groups in edicts in the form given by Ju- 
vayni. That Rashid does not mention the Jews in his repeat of 
the edict is plausibly explained by Spuler (p. 249) and others as 
evidence for his Jewish origin. 

We should note, however, that Jews are mentioned later in con- 
nection with tax exemptions and their cancellation (in 1320, 1929) 
in Yuan Mongol Chinese sources, with an implication that earlier 
still they had been granted such exemptions with other groups. 


21 Barthold, p. 464. Cf. Rossabi, 1981, pp. 263—270. 
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Qubilai reduced tax exemptions in 1263/1264 for various reli- 
gious groups, and returned to a strict interpretation of the yasa, 
especially in 1280, though this was relaxed again in 1287. 

In 1311/1312 the official role of the Islamic religious leader the 
qádá was abolished, and his function was restricted. In 1320 and 
1321 other edicts unfavorable to Islam were handed down.” 

Dardess makes clear that the Muslim position deteriorated 
even more from 1328.” In 1331, Buddhists and Taoists alone were 
favoured with exemptions. In 1340, new laws, which seem to be 
in response to Confucian ethics, forbade ‘incestuous’ marriages. 

We can extrapolate from our knowledge of Islam in Mongol 
China. Jews too would have been involved in finance,“ and in 
medicine and pharmacy, and probably in astronomy, possibly 
even in military affairs. However, with few references to Jews as 
such, the concrete evidence is lacking, and we are really only able 
to give reasoned guesses. 


Appendix on the Term Zhuhu for Jews 


The following transliterations (of Djuhüd for Jew) are found: 
Muhu [Zhuhu] huihui mei (1280). KAGA) EE & 

Zhuhu (1329, 1354). IR 

Zhuhu (1320, different first character). TTf& 

Zhuwu (1340). BS 

Zhuho huihui (1360). 3:88 HE 


22 See Leslie, Islam, pp. 89-90, for references to these YS edicts. 
23 Dardess, p. 51. See also Leslie, Islam, pp. 89-91, Tasaka, pp. 753, 827— 
828 


24 Apart from the one reference in Shanju xinhua of 1360, we have no 
concrete evidence that Jews were among the wotuo (Mongolian ortaq), 
mainly Muslim financial and commercial groups, who were important at 
the time. See esp. Pelliot, 1930, p. 33, Loewenthal, 1940, nos. 34, 92, 186, 
257 (Pollak, pp. 46, 63, 97, 128), Murakami, p. 152, Weng Dujian, pp. 202- 
204, Leslie, Survival, pp. 201—202, Rossabi, pp. 278-283, Endicott-West, 
p. 130, who all reject the identification by Hong Jun, followed by Zhang 
Xinglang, Huang Qinglian (Appendix 1, no. 14, on p. 309) and several oth- 
ers, of the wotuo as Jews. 

25 Several Kaifeng Jews of the 17th century, notably of the Ai lineage, were 
official physicians. 

26 See esp. Loewenthal, 1947, pp. 110-114 (Kublin, pp. 68-72), following 
Noyé. 
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And Jater (in Muslim books in Chinese, 18th - 19th century): 
Zhuhu (different characters). ME 
Zhuhude. AFERE) 
Dukes?” has noted a man named Zhou Zhuhu in the Yuanshi, and 
suggests not unreasonably that he is "Zhou the Jew". I have found 
several men called Zhuhu (different second character) in the Jin- 
shi (History of the Jin dynasty just prior to the Yuan) but these 
seem to be personal names.” 

Lin Meicun?? has found references to the term zhuhu even as 
early as the Tang dynasty, but we must be cautious of any sweep- 
ing inferences. 
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1. Introduction 


The former princely state of Hunza (now part of Pakistan's North- 
ern Areas District) commands one of the largest and most com- 
plex irrigation systems in the whole of the western Karakoram 
mountain range. Built during the 18th century, Hunza's hydraulic 
works contributed significantly to emergence of this small 
Central Asian state. Few writers, however, have explored very 
carefully the role of irrigation in Hunza's political development. 
Müller-Stellrecht (1981: 55) has made some passing observations 
about the economic importance of irrigation in her paper on tradi- 
tional Hunzakut society Kreutzmann (1988) has provided some 
historical facts concerning the building of the canals and the 
present-day water distribution system in Hunza, while the French 
geographer Charles (1985) presents a significant body of data on 
Hunza's hydraulic works, but entirely from a physical perspective. 
In this paper, which is based on ethnohistorical data gathered 
during field research in Hunza, in 1990 and 1991, I examine the 
role of irrigation in the process of state formation in Hunza. 


2. The anthropological study of irrigation 


The role of irrigation in the evolution of centralized political or- 
ganization has attracted considerable scholarly attention (Stew- 
I Mythanks are due to Dr. Anthony R. Walker, Department of Anthropology, 
The Ohio State University, for his generous editorial assistance and con- 
structive criticisms during earlier drafts of this paper. 
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ard 1955; Downing and Gibson 1974; Coward 1980). Much of this 
research has been influenced by Karl Wittfogels "hydraulic hy- 
pothesis” (cf. Bailey and Llobera 1979: 550; Bloch 1985: 113). Witt- 
fogel (1956, 1957a, 1957b, 1969) posited that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the organizational tasks of building and operating a 
large-scale irrigation system can produce increased political in- 
tegration and state formation. Wittfogel wrote (1957b: 18): 


If irrigation farming depends on the effective handling of a ma- 
jor supply of water, the distinctive quality of water — its ten- 
dency to gather in bulk — becomes institutionally decisive. A 
large quantity of water can be channelled and kept within 
bounds only by the use of mass labor; and this mass labor must 
be coordinated, disciplined, and led. Thus a number of farmers 
eager to conquer [i.e., bring under cultivation] arid lowlands 
and plains are forced to invoke the organizational devices 
which — on the basis of premachine technology — offer the one 
chance of success: they must work in cooperation with their 
fellows and subordinate themselves to a directing authority. 


The effective management of a large-scale hydraulic system, ac- 
cording to Wittfogel (1957b: 27), 


... involves an organizational web which covers the whole, or 
at least the dynamic core, of the country’s population. In conse- 
quence, those who control this network are uniquely prepared 
to wield supreme political power. 


Wittfogel (1957b: 12) pointed out, however, that irrigation be- 
comes politically significant only under specific “geohistorical” 
conditions: 


Large enterprises of water control will create no hydraulic or- 
der, if they are part of a wider nonhydraulic nexus. ... too little 
or too much water does not necessarily lead to governmental 
water control; nor does governmental water control necessarily 
imply despotic methods of statecraft. It is only above the level 
of an extractive subsistence economy, beyond the influence of 
strong centers of rainfall agriculture, and below the level of a 
property-based industrial civilization that man, reacting specifi- 
cally to the water-deficient landscape, moves toward a specific 
hydraulic order of life. 
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Wittfogel was concerned primarily with the rise of a particular 
type of agrarian social formation, the "hydraulic (Oriental) soci- 
ety," which he saw as being characterized by an agromanagerial 
bureaucracy and a pattern of despotic political authority (Wittfo- 
gel 1956: 153— 155; 1968: 362—364). 

Julian Steward (1949; 1955: 1—2) incorporated the hydraulic hy- 
pothesis into a broader evolutionary framework to explain the 
origins of the first state-level societies in Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Mesoamerica, and the Central Andes (cf. Harris 1968: 671). 
Attempts to test the validity of Wittfogel's thesis as a cross-cul- 
tural generalization, however, have led to two divergent positions 
(cf. Kelly 1983: 883; Hunt 1988: 337—338). Some have found a pos- 
itive correlation between centralized political authority and large- 
scale irrigation (e. g., MacNeish 1967: 325-326; Sanders and Price 
1968: 178—188; Sanders and Marino 1970: 104—105; Mencher 1966; 
Hunt and Hunt 1974). Others have reached the conclusion that 
centralized control and coordination are not imperative for irriga- 
tion (e.g, Adams 1968:371; Hole 1968:356; Wolf and Palerm 
1968: 350; Leach 1959: 23-24; Gray 1963; Leaf 1992; Spooner 
1974: 45; Netting 1974). 

Wittfogel's thesis remains controversial, and there is some dis- 
agreement in the literature about the precise causal variables in- 
volved (cf. Mitchell 1973: 533; Hunt and Hunt 1976:390; Kelly 
1983). Nevertheless, the hydraulic hypothesis is potentially rele- 
vant to the study of irrigation and political authority in Hunza. 
This is because some of the ecological and historical circum- 
stances in Hunza (e.g., an arid environment, potential source of 
water for irrigation, pre-industrial technology, and isolation from 
the influence of neighboring state-level polities) seem to corre- 
spond to conditions under which irrigation, according to Wittfo- 
gel becomes politically decisive. However, the data presented 
here suggest that the establishment and operation of a large wa- 
terworks systems can have important sociopolitical conse- 
quences because irrigation, which represents a strategy for the 
expansion and intensification of agricultural production, can 
serve as a potent source of wealth and power. The emphasis here, 
therefore, is more on the economic rather than the “organiza- 
tional" dimensions of irrigation stressed by Wittfogel (1956: 155). 
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3. Hunza land and people 


The former princely state of Hunza is located in an area of north- 
ern Pakistan where the Hindu Kush, Karakoram and Himalayan 
ranges converge to produce a vast network of glaciers, peaks and 
isolated valleys; it is one the most overwhelming upland regions 
on earth. Hunza's territory is roughly 7,900 square kilometers, bor- 
dering Afghanistan and China to the north, Kashmir to the east 
and Pakistani Punjab to the south (cf. Goudie et al. 1984: 359— 
361). 

In the past, the region's formidable geographic barriers made 
access to Hunza extremely difficult (cf. Knight 1893: 97-98; Ste- 
phens 1955: 155). Visitors from China and Afghanistan to the 
north and northwest had to traverse the high and extremely dan- 
gerous mountain passes of Irshad, Kilik, Mintaka, and Khunjerab, 
open only during the summer months and blocked by snow for 
the rest of the year. Travellers from Shinkari, Kohistan, and Kash- 
mir to the south and southeast did not have to worry about snow, 
but they still had to face a treacherous trail that zigzagged across 
steep and precipitous gorges. Incessant rock slides made journeys 
to Hunza from any direction both arduous and dangerous. 

The inhabitants of Hunza live primarily along the main valley 
of the Hunza River (Map 1). Four ethnolinguistic groups are rep- 
resented here. The first are the Burosho, or Hunzakut, "the people 
of Hunza." They live in the central portion of the Hunza valley, 
from Murtazabad to Nazimabad, and were the dominant ethnic 
group in the former princely state. Their language, Burushaski, is 
a linguistic anomaly. It seems not to be related to the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages spoken in India, Pakistan and Afghanistan, nor 
to the languages of the Sino-Tibetan speaking peoples found in 
northeastern Xinjian and Ladakh (Morgenstierne 1935: vii xxx; 
Lorimer 1935: xxi-1xiii; Berger 1985: 37). The second group are 
the Shin, who inhabit the lower part of the valley, roughly from 
the village of Nomal to the village of Hini. Their language, Shina, 
belongs to:the so-called Dardic group of Indo-Aryan languages, 
and is spoken throughout the Gilgit region (Jettmar 1961: 81). 
Then there are the Wakhi, immigrants from Afghanistan and for- 
mer vassals of the Mirs [rulers] of Hunza. They occupy an area 
stretching from Gulmit to Passu. Their language, known as Wakhi, 
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belongs to the East-Iranian Pamir languages and is spoken in up- 
per Hunza and the Pamir area of Afghanistan (Buddruss 1985: 27— 
29). Finally, the Bericho, a small caste-like community of black- 
smiths and musicians, are Hunza's smallest ethnic group. They 
live mostly in their own segregated village of Berishal (now called 
Mominabad), but a few scattered Bericho households are found 
in some of the Burosho villages of central Hunza. According to 
local tradition, these artisans were allowed to settle in Hunza as 
patrons of the Mir (Sidky 1992a). The Bericho language, Dumaki, 
is thought to be related to the Indo-Aryan languages spoken in 
Kashmir (Lorimer 1939: 1—19). 

The total population of Hunza in the mid-1980s was 32,300, dis- 
tributed among 52 villages (cf. Charles 1985: 19-26). The Hunza- 
kut, who constitute the largest segment of the population, roughly 
58%, are distributed over 2,606 households (out of a total of 
4,441). 

Households, with anywhere from 8 to 10 members, are the prin- 
cipal units of production, and villages — the hubs of communal 
life — are formed by agglomerations of households. Hunzakut vil- 
lages, which constitute discrete local communities, are situated 
on the glacially-formed Pleistocene terraces above the precipitous 
riverflood valley walls. These settlements usual consists of 
clusters of 50 to 100 houses, built in close proximity to one an- 
other, with the village's fields and orchards nearby. Members of 
various households in a village may belong to one of four exoga- 
mous patrilineal clans: Diramitting, Khurukuts, Barataling, Bur- 
ong. Clan membership regulates marriage (and members of the 
Diramitting clan have certain ritual prerogatives), but otherwise 
these descent categories appear to play little part in the political 
and economic organization of Hunzakut society. 

Agriculture constitutes Hunza's main economic activity, and ar- 
able land its principal source of wealth. Hunzakut farmers operate 
a subsistence economy that combines the cultivation of cereal 
crops (barley, wheat, buckwheat, millet), vegetables (potatoes, 
pulses, squashes, turnips, etc.) and fruit and nut trees (apricots, 
mulberries, cherries, apples, walnuts, almonds etc.), with animal 
husbandry and transhumant pastoralism (Sidky 1987: 28—43). 
Hunzakut food crop production is intricately adjusted to ecologi- 
cal conditions through the use of cultigens suited to specific 
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microzones which compliment one another in terms of tolerance, 
maturation rates, and yields. Animal husbandry is similarly 
adapted to ecological circumstances, through the management of 
size and composition of the herds, as well as through the natural 
ability of the various species (goat, sheep, cattle) to utilize dif- 
ferent ecological niches. Herd density and agricultural production 
possess a homeostatic relationship that serves to regulate the 
Hunzakut agro-pastoral system (Sidky 1992b). This is achieved by 
maintaining the crucial variables of manure and fodder within a 
range that does not disrupt the whole system. Traditionally all 
phases of agro-pastoral production were coordinated by means 
of state-sponsored rituals that punctuated the agricultural year. 
Hunza's geographical and ecological setting places a number of 
constraints on the subsistence strategies of its inhabitants. Scar- 
city of arable land and low rainfall represent major constraints 
on agriculture. In order to grow crops, Hunzakut farmers have 
converted steep slopes into level fields by constructing spectacu- 
lar terraces that cling to mountain sides like colossal staircases. 
This trans-Himalayan region is unaffected by monsoon rains and, 
consequently, annual precipitation is only about 130 mm (Goudie 
et al. 1984: 370), insufficient for dry farming. Terracing has to be 
restricted to areas where irrigation is possible. The Hunza River, 
which slices through the Karakoram range, runs nearly a hundred 
meters below the arable lands and, therefore, is unusable for irri- 
gation. However, precipitation in the form of snowfall (at alti- 
tudes above 6000 m) amounts to approximately 2000 mm annu- 
ally. This snow feeds the glaciers that, in turn, serve as the princi- 
pal source of irrigation water for the populated valleys below. 
Agriculture is totally dependent on the seasonal glacial meltwa- 
ters channelled into the valley by means of a complex man-made 
irrigation network; it is the largest and most complex hydraulic 
system in the western Karakoram region (cf. Charles 1985). 


4. The Hunza State 


For centuries semi-isolated and circumscribed by barren waste- 
lands, Hunzakut society attained a degree of social stratification 
and political centralization which warrants categorization as a 
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state-level polity. By the 19th century, Hunza had become one of 
the more important of the self-ruled “princely states” of this far 
northwestern part of the British Indian empire (cf. Staley 
1969: 229). However, during the mid-1800s political events occur- 
ring outside Hunza were to bring significant changes to the small 
high-mountain kingdom. The British, then involved in the so- 
called “Great Game” with Russia (cf. Keay 1979), invaded Hunza 
in 1891 and made it part of the Gilgit Agency, within Jammu and 
Kashmir State (Leitner 1889; Durand 1900; Nevill 1912: 130-149). 

Thereafter Hunza’s political and socioeconomic status re- 
mained relatively unchanged until the British withdrawal from 
India in 1947. Shortly after the partition of the subcontinent into 
India and Pakistan, and the subsequent dispute over Kashmir, the 
Mir of Hunza proclaimed allegiance to Pakistan. For the first two 
and a half decades of Pakistani rule (from 1947 to 1974), the Mir 
retained full internal administrative powers. But this autonomy 
was ended in 1974, when the Bhutto regime abolished the privi- 
leges of the princely states. Hunza state was now brought under 
the direct administration of Islamabad, and became a subdivision 
of the Northern Areas District.” 

At the apex of the traditional political hierarchy of the Hunza 
state was the Mir, an autocratic ruler who also went by the Burus- 
haski title of thum. Not only did the Mir command supreme politi- 
cal authority, but he was deemed also to be the source of fertility, 
able to control the melting of glaciers, produce snow and rain, 
and quell storms (Qudratullah Beg 1980: 95, 219). The Mirs of 
Hunza belonged to a dynastic family that traced its descent to 
mythical rulers of centuries past. Only members of this family 
could claim rights to the throne. 

The Mir was supported by an administrative hierarchy compris- 
ing officials who held hereditary posts and estates. At the head 
of this bureaucracy was the Wazir, who functioned as prime min- 


2 Hunzas isolation from the rest of Pakistan, however, was not breached 
until 1978. In this year, the 1,284 km Karakoram Highway was completed. 
A joint Sino-Pakistani venture, the highway links, via the Hunza valley, 
the ancient Silk Road oasis of Kashgar in Xinjian with the twin cities of 
Islamabad-Rawalpindi in Pakistan. For the political reasons underlying 
this cooperative effort see Sidky (1976). 
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ister, arbitrator, and military commander. He was dutybound to 
serve the ruler. 

The basic unit of political organization was the village com- 
munity. Each village was under the charge of a trangfa, or village 
headman, who was accountable to the wazir. The trangfa over- 
saw the everyday affairs of their villages and adjudicated minor 
disputes. The village headmen also arbitrated disputes over the 
allocation of water, and were in charge of appointing darago, spe- 
cial officers who monitored the water channels and supervised 
their proper operation. Finally, village headmen were responsible 
for ensuring that members of their communities fulfilled their ten- 
ancy obligations to the state. Because some of the Jand in nearly 
every village belonged to the Mir, many communities also had 
a yerfa, or royal steward, who supervised the sowing, watering, 
reaping, and harvesting of the ruler's estates. 

Wazir and trangfa were drawn from a small class of landed 
aristrocracy, the karpating, who were also known by the Persian 
honorific akabir, the "great."? Below this aristocracy was a large 
class of cultivators, who worked small land holdings, usually of 
about one hectare. The akabir and small landholders were per- 
mitted to carry arms and were compelled to perform military 
service. 

The boldakoyo, meaning “load carriers," were tenant farmers, a 
class ranked beneath the small land holders in traditional Hunza- 
kut society. They were obliged to provide compulsory labor for 
the Mir. carrying his goods from village to village, and sowing, 
and harvesting his crops. In return these load carriers received 
an annual payment of grain. The boldakoyo also had to provide 
two men to work for each akabir family. In addition, in spring 
and fall these load-carriers were compelled to work as gold- 
washers for the state, under the supervision of the wazir and 
trangfa. The boldakoyo were forbidden to bear arms and, in times 
of war, functioned as military porters. 

Finally, the Bericho, who comprised a caste-like group, held the 
lowest position in the Hunzakut social scale. In addition to their 
services as musicians and blacksmiths, they had to provide com- 


3 Persian was the official language of the Hunza court. Persian was also 
taught in the local schools until 1947, when it was supplanted by Urdu. 
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pulsory service to the Mir himself, such as fetching firewood, or, 
occasionally, taking care of his livestock. The Bericho were also 
forbidden to wield weapons, but they were recruited in wartime 
to perform the often-dangerous job of military reconnaissance. 

Traditional Hunzakut society was characterized by a remark- 
able degree of social mobility; almost anybody who displayed out- 
standing merit, valor, or some special skill could receive land (the 
principal source of wealth) from the Mir and so be elevated in 
rank. But the Mir also had the indisputable right to confiscate 
estates that he had previously granted, as well as to remove any- 
one from office. Moreover, he commanded the power to sell re- 
calcitrant subjects, along with their entire families, into slavery. 
In this manner, the Mir of Hunza controlled both the economic 
and political fortunes of his subjects. 

State organization revolved around various duties and obliga- 
tions associated with land, all of which technically belonged to 
the Mir. (Following the abolishment of the mirdom all land re- 
verted to the occupants.) Such obligations included payment to 
the Mir of a specified amounts of grain, fodder, or head of live- 
stock, providing visiting state officials with food and shelter, 
maintaining paths and irrigation works, and performing military 
service. In addition, the class of small landholders and tenant 
farmers were obliged to provide rajaki, or corvée labor. The exist- 
ence of such obligations and duties enabled the state to function 
without the use of any type of currency. 


5. Development of Hunza’s hydraulic works 


Because of the extreme difficulty of the terrain, the construction 
of complex hydraulic works in Hunza required a command of 
labor and materials far beyond the capacity of an individual 
farmer, or even of an entire village. It was only when the Mir had 
achieved sufficient control over the people of his principality to 
enable him to mobilize large-scale labor, as well as to demand 
that his nobles feed the laborers, that large-scale irrigation could 
be accomplished.* Such a situation developed during the reign of 
Mir Silim Khan (1790-1824). 
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At the start of Silim Khan's reign, the entire Hunzakut popula- 
tion of two to three thousand (according to local tradition) was 
confined to three fortified villages: Baltit, Ganesh, and Altit. Each 
of these settlements was effectively autonomous, under its own 
wazir. Although the three villages recognized the Mir as their su- 
preme chief, his rule seems to have been more nominal than real. 

Mir Silim's first major accomplishment, so far as present-day 
Hunzakut recall, was to consolidate his political authority. He did 
this by bringing Baltit, Altit, and Ganesh under his direct control, 
and appointing a single wazir to administer all three villages. Sil- 
im's next move, it is said, was to secure his domain against attack 
from neighboring Nagar. He did this by reinforcing village fortifi- 
cations, building watch-towers, and appointing sentinels. With his 
power base thus secured, the Mir began what was to be his most 
significant achievements: the construction of large-scale irrigation 
works and the establishment of new villages throughout the 
valley of Hunza. 

According to presently accepted oral tradition, prior to Mir Sil- 
im's time Hunza had only a very small-scale irrigation network, 
comprising three channels: Baltit iW, Altit gotsil, and Hamachi, 
that brought water (as they still do) to Baltit, Altit, and Ganesh 
respectively. These three settlements were able to take advantage 
of the natural drainage system of snow-melt water and so were 
able to cultivate crops without the need for any very extensive 
irrigation network. 

Absence of written records makes it difficult to determine the 
precise reasons for Mir Silim's channel-building projects. Evi- 
dence from elsewhere suggests that the construction of large- 
scale irrigation channels is frequently linked to pressure on avail- 
able agricultural lands due to population growth (cf. Kappel 
1974: 161—165; Boserup 1965: 11). Hunzakut local tradition, how- 
ever, provides a rather different reason. One day, Hunzakut still 
recall, the ruler of neighboring Nagar taunted Mir Silim over the 
smallness of his dominions. “You rule over three little villages," 
the ruler of Nagar said, "that are the equivalent of my penis and 


4 Today, in the absence of the former state's authoritarian labor arrange- 
ments, the Hunzakut are finding the task of channel-bullding extremely 
difficult, despite the availability of modern rock-drills, dynamite, and as- 
sistance from development agencies (cf. Whiteman 1985. 40,45). 
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testicles.” Inclined at first to avenge this insult in the traditional 
Hunzakut fashion, that is by raiding Nagari villages, taking cap- 
tives, and selling them as slaves in Badakhshan (Afghanistan), 
Silim finally had a better idea. He would make his kingdom into 
a mighty nation that would one day engulf Nagar. He would 
achieve this by building irrigation channels and establishing new 
colony-villages throughout his land. 

Mir Silim embarked on an ambitious project to build several 
great waterways, the likes of which Hunza had never seen before. 
The first of these was Haligan gotsil (Map 2). This channel, which 
is said to have taken seven years to build, brought water from 
Harachi har to the former wasteland of Bemal Das.?Here the Mir 
established a village, called Haydarabad. After the Haligan chan- 
nel was completed, Mir Silim began a second major project, the 
building of the Samargand waterway (also called Dala). This 
channel, a little over 10 kilometers in length and still the longest 
waterway in Hunza, brought water from Ultar Glacier to Buram 
Das, another formerly infertile area. Here Mir Silim founded a 
second new village, called Aliabad. The Mir then allowed the peo- 
ple of Ganesh to tap water from this new channel, permitting 
them to colonize another formerly-infertile area, Dorkhan. He fur- 
ther granted the people of Ganesh a part of the royal water share 
from the Samarqand, so enabling them to build a second village, 
Hasanabad.® 

Finally, Silim Khan was responsible for building the Ahmada- 
bad gotsil, that brings water from a glacier (now called the Ahma- 
dabad Glacier) high above to irrigate the wasteland of Tahny Das. 
Here people from Altit founded the village of Ahmadabad. 

Gravity-fed, these three new channels comprised a network of 
primary canals that tapped glacial-melt waters from high above 
the settled areas and channelled them into specially-built stone 
tanks. Here the high sediment load of the water was allowed to 
settle before being distributed for irrigation. From the tanks the 


5 A portion of this channel, according to some of my informants, was later 
incorporated into the Barbar waterway built during the reign of Silim 
Khan's successor Mir Ghazanfar Khan (1824-1865). 

6 Hasanabad's present-day irrigation channels, which bring glacial meltwa- 
ters from the Mososil nulla (side valley), were constructed during the 
reign of Mir Ghazanfar Khan (1824-1865). 
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water was channelled into a series of secondary ducts and 
sluices, which disbursed water to the various communities over 
roughly a ten square kilometer area. At each village’s allocation 
point, tertiary ducts served to direct water on to the terraced 
fields. This system remains in use to this day. 

In order to construct his irrigation network, Mir Silim had not 
only to solve daunting technical problems with the most rudimen- 
tary equipment, such as ibex-horn picks and apricot-wood shov- 
els, but he'also had to organize a huge labor force. To build the 
three new waterways, great chasms between mountains had to 
be traversed and precipitous cliffs and other topographical ob- 
structions negotiated. In several places wooden conduits had to 
be installed to carry water along sheer cliff faces. To position and 
secure these conduits, holes had to be gouged out of solid rock 
to hold wooden support spikes. The workers who accomplished 
this had to be lowered by ropes from the mountain tops. This 
work was extremely dangerous and Hunzakut still talk of numer- 
ous people losing their lives during the construction of these 
channels. 

To obtain sufficient labor to accomplish the work of building 
the hydraulic system, the Mir demanded compulsory labor from 
one able-bodied man from each household in all three villages. 
The Mir and wazir personally supervised these construction pro- 
jects on which, it is said, the laborers worked from sunrise to 
sunset. The Mir commanded his nobles to provide grain and to 
slaughter cattle and sheep each day to feed the work crews. It is 
significant that these channels were constructed by corvée labor, 
demanded by the state. No village community could claim exclu- 
sive rights of the system, and thus the Mir had total control over 
the hydraulic works. Such political control over the irrigation sys- 
tem, which is central to the hydraulic hypothesis (cf. Wittfogel 
1957: 27; 1956: 153; Mitchell 1973: 533; Murphy 1967: 25), had deci- 
sive political and socio-economic implications for the Hunzakut. 

Once the Mir had established his new hydraulic network, he 
was able to use the water to irrigate previously-barren lands. Sub- 
sequently he was able to dispose of these newly-arable lands for 
the furtherance of his own politico-economic interests. Indeed, 
such lands constituted an extraordinarily potent new source of 
wealth and power, both for Mir Silim and for his successors. The 
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Mir granted land parcels in Haydarabad and Aliabad to his Wazir, 
other aristocratic families, his engineers, persons who provided 
him with outstanding service, people who fostered his sons, and 
individuals demonstrating outstanding merit. Such royal land 
grants were exempt from taxation and, as such, were especially 
valuable to the grantees. From the Mir's perspective, such gifts 
helped to consolidate his position as supreme ruler of Hunza. 

In economic terms, the Mir gained greatly from the newly-ara- 
ble lands. He appropriated for the royal estate the best land par- 
cels in each of the new villages. Such properties were worked for 
him through a system of corvée labor, termed rajaki. These rajaki 
laborers were supervised by the Mir's yerfa, one of whom, as 
mentioned above, was to be found in every village where the ruler 
owned land. In addition to the revenue obtained from the royal 
estates themselves, the Mir taxed, both in kind and in labor, those 
ordinary Hunzakut to whom he allocated parcels of the new farm- 
ing lands. In order to ensure the proper development of these 
tracts, intensify production, and generate surplus, the Mir pro- 
vided seed grain, apricot saplings, and the use of draft animals to 
each man to whom he had allocated a parcel of land. The grantees 
were expected to begin payment for each field they acquired from 
the Mir within one to two years of its becoming productive. In 
these ways, Mir Silim amassed greater wealth, which enabled him 
to undertake further irrigation projects. 

As chief controller of the irrigation networks, the Mir deter- 
mined the allocation and distribution of water to each Hunzakut 
community. This he did through the village headmen (trangfa) 
and channel supervisors (darago), officials directly responsible to 
the state, rather than to the local communities. After the Haligan 
channel was constructed, for example, he ruled that its water was 
to be used for seven days and nights by the residents of Baltit. 
Haydarabad was to receive the water for the next four days and 
nights; but during the daytime this water was to be used to irri- 
gate the Mir's own properties, while at night it could be given to 
ordinary land holders. In order to compensate for the resultant 
shortfall of water in Haydarabad, Mir Silim ruled that a portion 
of the snow-melt water from a new waterway, the Asha channel, 
then being built by the people of Ganesh village for their own 
use, should be given to Haydarabad. The Mir's ruling clearly dem- 
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onstrates his authority not only over the state’s waterways, but 
also over privately-constructed irrigation channels bringing water 
to state lands. 

The Mir’s power to reward deserving subjects with additional 
rights to water is a further example of his control over the state's 
irrigation system. For instance, he rewarded the men of the Khur- 
ukuts clan for their special services during the construction of 
the Samargand, when they were able to surmount a natural ob- 
struction that threatened to end the whole project. The delighted 
ruler granted these clansmen an extra share of water from the 
new channel, establishing a special stone sluice (the Khurukuts 
tori) in their name, which allowed the permanent flow of a speci- 
fied amount of water into their farmlands adjacent to the Samar- 
qand. 

Mir Silim’s control over the new waterways further contributed 
to Hunza’s administrative centralization. This is because poten- 
tially autonomous communities were compelled to obtain water 
through channels that were beyond their local control. As such, 
these communities were obliged to abide by the rules for water 
use’ (and associated obligations) laid down by the central author- 
ity, namely the Mir. Villages that refused to meet their obligations 
risked having their water cut off. This confirms at least a part of 
Wittfogel's (1957b: 18) hypothesis, namely that water is not only 
a vital natural resource, but one that can be exploited for political 
ends. Cross-cultural ethnographic data has shown that, through 
the control of water, central authorities can integrate closed cor- 
porate communities into the state's administrative management 
(cf. Lees 1974). This certainly seems to have been the case in 
Hunza. 


7 Water distribution, based on specified shares for the various villages, was 
formalized and enforced by state officials. The system, however, was flex- 
ible enough to accommodate year-to-year variations in the amount of 
available glacial meltwaters due to cloud cover, being strictly enforced 
during times of water shortage, but less rigidly when water became abun- 
dant (cf. Lorimer 1936: 351—357; Lorimer 1979: 56-57). With the abolish- 
ment of the mirdom and the displacement of Hunza's traditional state- 
controlled system of water allocation, the Hunzakut have been caught 
up in everincreasing disputes over the distribution of water (cf. Miller 
1982: 120). In Hunza, therefore, the importance of supra-local authority 
in the allocation and distribution of water is clearly evident. 
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As Mir Silim expanded Hunzakut settlement, by developing irri- 
gation networks and founding new villages, he was able also to 
establish state control over his people's agricultural production. 
This he achieved by transferring from local communities to his 
own central authority the right to make decisions concerning the 
agricultural calendar. From now on, the state would determine 
when people should fertilize and irrigate their fields, which crops 
they should water during an irrigation cycles, and when they 
should plant and harvest their crops. Those who did not follow 
the official timetable were fined. The state's role as coordinator 
of agricultural activities was publicly reinforced through several 
rituals, presided over by the Mir himself, in his role as chief pro- 
vider of supernatural fertility. Such state coordination was crucial 
in ensuring that no village delayed its agricultural activities, an 
action that could jeopardize the chances for maximum yields, and 
thus, in turn, diminish the amount of grain tay payable to the 
state. Evidence from elsewhere indicates that state-level societies 
characteristically assert administrative control over agriculture as 
a strategy to increase productivity (cf. Redman 1978: 232). 

As Mir Silim's political and economic powers increased, he be- 
gan to extend his control over the lower and upper portions of 
the Hunza valley. He ordered some Hunzakut families to settle 
Maiyun, in lower Hunza. Shin people from the neighboring village 
of Hini, who were his vassals, were already farming here. But 
these people had not established domicile, for fear of raids by 
neighboring Nagar people. After Mir Silim had established a small 
Hunzakut colony in Maiyun, he proceeded to appropriate a large 
portion of the land for himself, which he made his Hini vassals 
work for him under the rajaki system, supervised by a yerfa. 

Next, the Mir turned his attention to Herber, the area immedi- 
ately north of central Hunza. Here he encouraged the settlement 
of Wakhi refugees from Afghanistan, who became his vassals. The 
Mir exacted tribute from his subjects both in kind and in corvée 
labor. The Wakhi paid two kinds of taxes: ilban (goat, sheep, and 
butter) and otag (the produce of a certain number of fields). To 
increase productivity in Herber, Mir Silim built new irrigation 
channels in Gulmit and Ghulkin. 

Finally, Mir Silim decided to bring under his control the areas 
that lay at the headwaters of the Hunza River. These lands were 
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then occupied by Kirghiz pastoralists from China's Taghdumbash 
Pamirs. Silim launched a successful military campaign against 
these nomads, establishing sovereignty over Shimshal valley and 
Taghdumbash Pamirs, a territory under Chinese control since 
1759. He obliged the Kirghiz to become his vassals, compelling 
them to pay regular tribute. China's military weakness at that time 
forced its government to accede to Silim Khan's encroachment. 
Mir Silim's acquisition of these northern territories opened the 
way for the Hunzakut to raid caravans plying the route between 
Yarkand and Badakhshan. It was not long before the spoils from 
such raids began to provide Hunzas ruler with yet another signifi- 
cant source of income (cf. Müller-Stellrecht 1978: 139). 

The growth of new settlements outside the central valley cre- 
ated a need for improvement in communications between the 
center and outlying communities. Mir Silim was able to develop 
such communications by establishing an administrative hierarchy 
of state officials that stretched from his capital at Baltit to the 
most distant of the new settlements. The Mir conveyed his dic- 
tates to his Wazir, who relayed them to the trangfa, or village 
headmen. Each trangfa, in turn, passed the royal messages to his 
subordinate officers, uyum (who announced official orders, and 
collected state revenue), chirbu (who settled minor disputes and 
gave out state grain loans during times of emergency), and darago 
(who dealt with matters relating to the operation of the irrigation 
channels, and supervised the yatguin, the actual watchmen of 
tanks and waterways above the valley). 

Under Mir Silim, the political structure of Hunza was trans- 
formed. For the first time, state business was conducted by a 
formal council, called marika. This was headed by the Mir him- 
self and attended by the Wazir, the village trangfa, and members 
of the aristocracy. Modern Hunzakut recall that, during these 
meetings, nobody dared speak out of turn. The proceedings were 
conducted with great formality, the Mir and his officials being 
both respected and feared. Another of Silim Khan's innovations 
was to form a royal bodyguard, comprising a corps of swordsmen 
and musketeers, who guarded him wherever he went; they also 
attended his court. 

The growth of a class of relatively wealthy land owners and 
state officials during Mir Silim’s reign stimulated the demand for 
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prestige goods, such as silk robes, cotton cloth, sugar, tea, spices 
(cloves, black pepper, and tumeric), salt, weapons, and horses. In 
most ancient state-level polities such luxury items for the elite 
were obtained through trade, or else secured by pillaging of less 
powerful neighbors (cf. Flannery 1972: 412). Hunza’s physical in- 
accessibility hampered the establishment of significant trade rela- 
tions with neighboring states, but plundering was certainly pos- 
sible. According to local tradition, men from Hunza used to travel 
long-distances in order to waylay caravans moving between Leh 
and Yarkand. Indeed, by the 19th century, the Hunzakut had be- 
come famous for their daring raids on caravans, an action that 
they called “striking the road.” It made little difference to the 
raiders whether a caravan was travelling from the north or south 
(Biddulph 1880: 28, 29; Schomberg 1936: 213-218). Neither the 
authorities in Chinese Turkestan, nor in Kashmir, were able to 
prevent the Hunzakut attacks (cf. Knight 1893: 329). 

Besides looting goods from caravans, Hunzakut raiders also 
took slaves, who they did not keep for themselves, but bartered 
directly with slave owners in Chinese Turkestan, or with Kirghiz 
or Badakhshani slave dealers (cf. Knight 1893: 329—330; Leitner 
1889: Appendix 1: 6; Nevill 1912: 132). Gordon (1873: 147), a Brit- 
ish military officer who travelled the Pamirs during this period, 
noted that a slave, male or female, commanded thé same value: 
10-15 bullocks, 5-8 yaks, or two Kirghiz rifles. 

All goods obtained either directly through caravan raids, or in- 
directly through the barter of slaves, had to be given to the Mir, 
who would distribute them as he saw fit, usually with an eye on 
reinforcing his alliances with the noble families of his state. 

Hunzas legal development was also stimulated by the new 
socio-political conditions. Whenever unprecedented legal cases 
were brought before the ruler, he convened the marika and, after 
a decision had been reached, laws were passed to deal with any 
similar cases that might arise in the future. Such innovative legal 
practice produced a codified body of state legislation which, ac- 
cording to Hunzakut informants, was still in use until a few dec- 
ades ago. 

By the time of Mir Silim's death in 1824, Hunza had grown from 
three small semi-autonomous villages into a powerful centralized 
state, feared by its neighbors and able to launch military cam- 
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paigns against Chinese Turkestan and Wakhan, to the north, and 
against Gilgit, to the south. Under Silim’s successors, Ghazanfar 
(1824-1865) and Ghazan Khan (1865-1886), the building of irri- 
gation channels continued (the most important being the Barbar 
channel), as did the looting of caravans along the Leh-Yarkand 
route, and the raiding of villages in Sariqol (Chinese Turkestan), 
Nagar, and Gilgit for slaves. Hunza's military victories against Na- 
gar, and against the Sikh troops of the Maharajah of Kashmir 
(who occupied Gilgit from 1842 to 1848), led the Hunzakut to 
believe that no foreign army could match them (Schomberg 
1935: 149). This was probably the reason for the Hunza Mir’s defi- 
ant attitude toward the British who, in 1891, occupied Hunza, thus 
bringing to an end many of the Mir’s traditional prerogatives, es- 
pecially those of chief recipient of looted goods and profiteer 
from the sale of slaves (cf. Durand 1900). 


6. Conclusion 


In this paper we have examined the development of the hydraulic 
works in Hunza and their impact on the political evolution of this 
Central Asian state. The building of major waterworks, as we 
have seen, was accompanied by an ever increasing concentration 
of political power in the hands of the Mir. Large-scale irrigation 
contributed to this process for a number of reasons. 

First, because the Mir alone could control the labor and mate- 
rial resources necessary to construct such large-scale irrigation 
works, local communities were compelled to surrender control 
over a principal means of production — water — to a supra-local 
power. 

Second, 'once the new irrigation system was in place, the Mir 
was able to further expand his political power base. This he 
achieved principally by founding new settlements, such as Hay- 
darabad, Aliabad, Dorkhan, Hasanabad, Maiyun, and others, in 
previously uninhabited areas, and by granting tax-free farming 
lands both to reward those who served him well, and to cement 
political alliances with other noble families. 

Third, the irrigation system, directly under the Mir's control, 
proved an enormous additional source of revenue for the ruler. 
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He was able to acquire new royal estates, which brought him 
additional revenue through the rajaki system. He was also able to 
tax those of his subjects to whom he had granted usufruct rights 
to tracts of newly-arable lands. 

In these various ways, the Mir acquired greater political power, 
administrative control, and wealth. These, in turn, enabled him to 
undertake further irrigation projects, establish new villages, and 
acquire strategic northern territories. 

In connection with the "hydraulic hypothesis," we may con- 
cluded that, so far as Hunza is concerned, large-scale irrigation 
did indeed contribute to increasing political complexity and state 
formation. But political centralization did not result from the 
need to organize the construction and maintain the waterways, as 
Wittfogel (1957b: 50) suggests. Hunza's ruler already commanded 
such organizational powers before ever beginning his channel- 
building projects. Rather, it was the Mir's control over the result- 
ant irrigation networks, giving him command over both land and 
water — the principal productive resources of his state — that 
appears to have been the crucial factor that propelled Hunzakut 
society towards political complexity and greater centralization. 
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Jakutisch und dolganisch mas ,Baum' 


von 
MAREK STACHOWSKI 


(Kraków — Berlin) 


l. Die üblichste Bedeutung des jak. mas ist ‚Baum‘, doch das 
Wort besitzt auch andere Bedeutungen: ,2. Holz; 3. Brennholz, 
Holzscheit; 4. Holzstock; 5. (Euphem.) Grab' und als Adj. auch 
noch: ‚6. Baum-; 7. Holz-'. Die PL-Form mastar kann auch ‚Wald‘ 
bedeuten und im Dolg. weist sogar die Sg.-Form mas die Bedeu- 
tung ,Wald' (Dem’j. 179, Satz 88; SDR 46) auf. 

Zur Etymologie des Wortes haben sich bisher zwar einige For- 
scher geäußert, doch kein Vorschlag wurde allgemein akzeptiert, 
und die einzelnen Meinungen gehen manchmal auseinander. 

Der erste Forscher, der sich zur Etymologie von mas ausge- 
sprochen hat, war Otto Böhtlingk, der 1851 in seinem Wörterbuch 
das jak. Wort mit mo. modun ‚Baum‘ verglich (Böhtl., Wb. 147b). 
Diese Idee wird auch in Zukunft mehrmals wiederholt werden. 

Eine andere Etymologie erscheint erst nach beinahe hundert 
Jahren — 1949 stellt M. Räsänen (allerdings mit Fragezeichen) jak. 
mas mit gtü. agac id. zusammen (Räs. LT 113). 

Zehn Jahre später spricht sich N. Poppe gegen die tü. Etymolo- 
gie des Wortes aus, indem er es unter den jak. Wörtern unbekann- 
ten Ursprungs nennt und dazu schreibt: „mas ‚Baum‘ (das sicher 
nicht auf das gemeintürkische *ayad zurückgeht)“ (Pop. J 683), 
doch er selbst schlägt keine andere Etymologie vor. 

Seit dieser Zeit wiederholen die einen Etymologen die Meinung 
von Böhtlingk, die anderen die von Räsänen. Nachdem die näch- 
sten zehn Jahre vergangen sind, erscheint Räsänens Wörterbuch, 
in dem — wieder mit Fragezeichen — die Zusammenstellung mit 
agac angeführt wird. 

Ein Jahr vor dem Erscheinen des VEWT wurde S. Katuzyriskis 
Artikel veróffentlicht, in dem jak. mas auf das tung. mo ,Baum' + 
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jak. Suff. -s < *-(a)é (Kal. 111) zurückgeführt wird. Da tung. mo 
jedoch vokalisch auslautet, hätte die Ausgangsform *mo-€ (nicht 
etwa *mo-ac) gewesen sein müssen, was die Delabialisierung o > 
a unerklärt läßt (vgl. § 2). 

Nikolaj K. Antonov spricht an zwei Stellen seiner Monographie 
über dieses Wort, und er bietet jedes Mal eine andere Etymologie. 
So heißt es in Ant. IL 24: „Po-vidimomu, mongol'skim javljaetsja i 
jakutskoe mas [...]. Eto možno videt’ iz togo, čto mongol'skoe 
mod(on) [...] v drevnosti pri slovoproizvodstve utracivalo koneč- 
noe don. Naprimer v ,sokrovennom [sic!, = S-] skazanii" vstre- 
čaem moči ‚plotnik‘ [...]. Takoe predpolozenie podkrepljaetsja i 
tem, čto nazvanie orudija, sluZaS¢ego dlja rubki i obrabotki de- 
reva, jakutskoe sügä - topor takže javljaetsja mongol'skim 
stixd — topor, a nazvanie doski — xaptahyn — mongol'skim xap- 
tasun“. Da gibt es, wie ersichtlich, manche Ungenauigkeit, und 
das zum Schluß gebotene Argument kann schlecht überzeugen. 

Dabei finden wir kaum mehr als hundert Seiten weiter (Ant. IL 
132) eine andere Meinung des Verfassers vor: ,Interesno v étom 
smysle i jakutskoe nazvanie dereva mas. Scitaetsja, čto ono paral- 
le’no évenkijskomu mo (Pek. 1531) i mongol’skomu mod(on) 
[...]. Nam kaZetsja, čto jakutskoe mas moZet byt’ sbliZeno i s ču- 
vassk. jyvas — derevo, parallel’nym obSéetjurkskomu jayac, jy- 
yaé — derevo. V jakutskom mas, po-vidimomu, vypali naéal’nye 
jy-vas > syvas > hyvas > mas." Dieser Vorschlag ist natürlich 
inakzeptabel — schon die Herleitung eines jak. Wortes direkt von 
einem cuv. muß Bedenken erwecken (s.u.), ganz abgesehen da- 
von, daß die Anlautsilbe in einem einheimischen Erbwort nicht 
so einfach wegfallen kann. Der Ordnung halber sei erwähnt, daß 
das ¢uv. Wort eigentlich nicht jyvas, sondern jyvds lautet (was 
aber sicher an typographischen Móglichkeiten lag). 

Die Idee, das jak. Wort mit ¢uv. Angaben zu etymologisieren, 
scheint Ántonov dem von ihm zitierten etymologischen Wórter- 
buch Egorovs entnommen zu haben. V. G. Egorov schreibt zwar 
kein Wort über mas selbst, doch er möchte Cuv. zurama ,Ulme' 
aus einem Kompositum herleiten: < *ruramas < Cuv. xura 
‚schwarz‘ + jak. mas ‚Baum‘ (Eg. 307). 

L. V. Dmitrieva überlegt in ihrem PIAC-Vortrag (NV 187), ob jak. 
mas nicht in ma + s einzuteilen wäre, wo ma mit der ersten Silbe 
des mo. modun und dem tung. mö ‚Baum‘ identifiziert werden 
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kónnte. Das ist eine zumindest teilweise richtige Spur, aber noch 
keine fertige Lósung (was ist z. B. das -s?). 

2. Die Gleichung „jak. mas = gtü. agač“ ist aus lautlichen Grün- 
den nicht möglich. Zum einen müßte der Ausfall von gtü. a- er- 
klärt werden, zum anderen wären andere Beispiele für den Laut- 
übergang gtü. g > jak. m zu finden, und weil diese fehlen, muf$ 
nach einer anderen Etymologie gesucht werden. 

Auch die mo. Etymologie bereitet wesentliche Probleme. Jak. 
mas und mo. *mod+ weisen vor allem verschiedene Vokale auf, 
und dies scheint sogar schwerer zu erklüren zu sein als die Unter- 
schiedlichkeit der Auslautkonsonanten. Für die Konsonanten 
könnte man nämlich sagen, daß das *-d als [t] ausgesprochen 
wurde, und es gibt doch Beispiele für jak. s ~ ¢ (zwar hüufiger 
gerade für den umgekehrten Fall, d.h. jak. ¢ = gtü. s, S, z, aber 
vgl. auch: jak. üös ‚Galle‘ = gtü. öt id.). Für die Akzeptierung der 
mo. Etymologie müfste man jedoch darüber hinaus zeigen: 1? daß 
Jakuten die Form *mod+ allein hóren und entlehnen konnten; 2? 
wie das mo. -o- im Jak. zu -a- wurde, obwohl es doch zahlreiche 
jak. Wörter mit -o- in erster Silbe gibt. 

3. Wir selbst móchten in jak. dolg. mas ein ewk. Lehnwort se- 
hen. Das gemeintung. Wort für ‚Baum‘ ist bekanntlich mo. Davon 
bildete das Ewk. ein Kollektivum mösa (SSTM I 540a; Benz. 69, 
$ 79a) ~ möha ~ mosa (SSTM I 540a) ‚Gruppe von Bäumen; klei- 
ner Wald'. Und es ist dieses Wort, das wir als Etymon des jak. 
dolg. mas betrachten móchten, wobei jedoch einige Worte Kom- 
mentar notwendig sind. 

. Der ewk. Vokal der ersten Silbe unterscheidet sich vom jak. 
durch die Länge und die Labialität. Für die Vokallänge darf ange- 
nommen werden, daß das Wort dem Systemdrang der jak. Opposi- 
tion CVC : CVC-V (wie in jak. tgn- ‚atmen‘ : typa ,Lunge") unterlag, 
was allerdings nur dann móglich sein wird, wenn wir das Auslaut-a 
für ein Suffix halten. Und tatsächlich besteht die Möglichkeit, daß 
das ewk. mosa etymologisch falsch als eine Poss.-Form 3.Sg. (- 
mit dem Suff. -a) verstanden, d.h. in *mös-a eingeteilt wurde, 
weswegen das Wort die Vokallänge einbüßte. 

Der náchste Schritt nach der Metanalyse war die Lautanglei- 
chung in Hinsicht auf die Vokalattraktion. Da die Vokalreihe 0/5 — 
a im Jak., das nur o — o und a/y — a duldet, nicht möglich ist, 
wurde die pseudo-poss. Bildung *mos-a in mas-a umgewandelt 
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(darüber, daß *o — a > a — a, nicht > *o — o wurde, entschied 
vielleicht die jak. Endbetonung; mit der Rückassimilierung haben 
wir es auch im Fall des jak. soyotox ,allein, einsam' zu tun: < 
*ja(Dgosok | < *jalygozak < *jalypoz > trkm. jalggz id.]), und aus 
dieser neuen Form hat sich dann mas herauskristallisiert. 

Die Mißdeutung des Auslaut-a kommt ebenfalls im jak. bal 
‚Werkbank zur Kufenherstellung‘ < russ. bálo ~ bála id. vor, mit 
dem Unterschied allerdings, daß in diesem Fall im Jak. neben bàl 
auch noch das ursprünglichere bala (mit derselben Bedeutung) 
belegt ist (Anik. II.2). 

4. Wenn diese Etymologie richtig ist, so ist auch die Bedeutung 
,» Wald’ (wie vor allem im Dolg.) älter als die Bedeutung ‚Baum‘. 
Weil dabei das ewk. Wort ein Kollektivum ist, hat sich die Bedeu- 
tung ‚Wald‘ wohl aus ‚Baumgruppe‘ ~ ‚Bäume‘ entwickelt und der 
jak. Gebrauch der PL-Form mas-tar in der Bedeutung ‚Wald‘ wäre 
dann vielleicht ein Versuch, die ursprüngliche Kollektivität des 
ewk. Etymons mit eigenen morphologischen Mitteln auszu- 
drücken. 

5. Zum Schluß sei die schwache Seite dieser Etymologie ge- 
nannt. Die in $ 3 dargestellte Kürzung der Langvokale ist im Jak. 
zwar eine übliche Erscheinung, doch sie kommt vor, wenn das 
angehángte Suffix ein wortbildendes ist, während wir es hier mit 
einem Poss.-Suff. zu tun haben. Bei der Bildung der poss. Formen 
bleibt normalerweise der Langvokal des Wortstamms unberührt 
(wie z.B. in ät ‚Name‘ — ät-a ‚sein Name‘) und bei *mösa wäre 
dann also etwa *mäs-a (und davon *mds) zu erwarten. Anderer- 
seits jedoch wird jak. bary ‚alles‘ als eine alte Poss.-Bildung < bàr 
‚es gibt (vgl. kirg. bär-y ‚alles‘) interpretiert, was uns ein Beispiel 
für die Kürzung des Stammlangvokals bei der Anfügung eines 
Poss.-Suff. bietet, so daß die hier vorgeschlagene Etymologie 
auch in dieser Hinsicht Parallelfälle aufweist. 
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“Baysi” and BaySi-s in Tibetan Historical, 
Biographical and Lexicographical Texts* 


by 
Leonard W. J. van der Kuijp 
(University of Washington, Seattle) 


It has been long recognized that Uyghur/Mongol baysi (also: 
baysi) ultimately derives from Chinese boshi t#+!, and that it 
has nothing to do with Sanskrit bhiksu, “monk”, as is still main- 
tained with tenacity in some quarters. It has also been suggested 
that its resurgence as a loan word, usually in the form of baheshi 
A 4, in Chinese texts of the Yuan period may indicate that its 
actual origin had been long forgotten by the Chinese writers.” Its 
two primary meanings of ,master, teacher” and “magus, sorcerer” 
are attested in pre-classical Mongol of Yuan (and pre-Yuan times), 
and these persist in contemporary Mongol and Turkic languages.? 


* Portions of this paper were read on April 28, 1990 at the Central Asia at 
Berkeley conference, the University of California, Berkeley. 

1 See B. Laufer, “Loan-Words in Tibetan”, T’oung Pao XVII (1916), 485—487, 
and the addendum in T'oung Pao XVII (1916), 552, which P. Pelliot, 
"Notes sur le ‘Turkestan’ de M. W. Barthold”, Toung Pao XXVII (1930), 
1b, suggested was "trés erronée". As Pelliot observed, “nous avons plutôt 
tendance aujourd'hui a y retrouver le chinois (bo-shi)." This still applies. 

2 Lien-sheng Yang, ,Buddhist Monasteries and Four Money-Raising Insti- 
tutions in Chinese History", Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 13 
(1950), 186, note 42, suggests that boshi is closely connected with bashi 
42%, “a specialist”, and cites R. A. Stein, "Leao-tche 3X", Toung Pao 
35 (1939),'97, note 2, where we have Æ X. He also refers to the interesting 
suggestion made by F. W. Cleaves that bashi may very well be based on 
bay 8i. 

3 My many thanks to Mr. Reinhard Hahn, Ph. D. candidate of the Depart- 
ment of Asian Languages and Literature, University of Washington, for 
his detailed notes on the meanings of baqsVbaqsi/baxsi etc. in Turkic 
languages. References to the latter are wholly owed to him. The word 
bokso (fem. -4), meaning “sorcerer”, occurs in Nepäli, where its etymology 
and origin is unclear; see R. L. Turner, A Comparative and Etymological 
Dictionary of the Nepali Language (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
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The word also surfaces in Tibet, albei somewhat ambiguously so, 
and the ensuing intends to provide some philological notes on its 
history in primarily Tibetan texts from the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, and to disambiguate several puzzling passages 
where baysi only appears to play a role behind the Tibetan ex- 
pressions in question. It is at the present stage of research in 
Tibetan literature and lexicography not possible to state with any 
semblance of precision when it first made its presence felt in 
the idiom of classical written Tibetan (CWT). Given the extensive 
contacts the Tibetan cultural area enjoyed with Turkic, Altaic and 
Chinese peoples on her northwestern, northeastern and eastern 
frontiers from the very beginning of her recorded history — the 
earliest Tibetan historical documents attest to such ethnonyms 
for “proto-Mongol” and Turkic peoples as hor, sog-po, dru-gu, yu- 
gur etc. — it will be well not to prejudge the issue by not ruling 
out the possibility of its infiltration into CWT prior to the first 
Tibetan contacts with Mongol expansionism, via either her well 
established contacts with the Buddhist Tangut-Xixia empire, her 
tenuous contacts with China, or possibly through Cinggis Qan’s 
excursions in the areas adjoining her. Be this as it may, the earl- 
iest written evidence for baysi in CWT dates from texts that are 
not earlier than the thirteenth century, although, as shall be seen 
below, what is probably a seventeenth century work does appear 
to predicate it of the twelfth century. As a loan word, it occurs, 
aside from the more obvious p/bak-shi and p/bag-shi, in many 
orthographic guises such as pa-shi, dpa’-shi, sba-shi, sbag-shi, 
dpag-shi and the like, and just as baysi and boshi/bashi, it is used 
with as many meanings and nuances. 

What is so far the earliest reference to pa-shi (= ?baysi) that I 
have found in the literature is the one made in an interlineary 
note in the history of Buddhism in the Myang/Nyang river valley, 
extending from Rgyal-mkhar-rtse to Gzhis-ka-rtse, a work that is 


1965), 461. It may ultimately derive from bay as well, since it does not 
seem to be attested in any of the other new Indo-Aryan languages. Lastly, 
mention may again be made of the Anglo-Indian reflex buxee, for which 
see H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson Jobson. A Glossary of Colloquial 
Anglo-Indian Words and. Phrases, and of Kindred Terms. Etymological, 
Historical, Geographical and Discursive, 2nd ed., ed. E. Crook (London: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1985), 134—136. We also have Sino-Vietnamese 
bác-si, “scholar, physician", which is derived from boshi. 
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attributed to Taranätha (1575-1635). It is made in connection 
with the elusive Ze'u pa-shi from Ze’u-thang [or Ze-thang].* His 
actual name was Ye-shes byang-chub, but he is also known as 
Ze'u-ston — ston means “teacher” — of Kha-mo monastery in Khu- 
le, Upper, that is, western Myang.? His dates are not known but he 
appears to'have flourished in the first half of the twelfth century, 
inasmuch as he was a disciple of such men as 'Bre Shes-rab- bar, 
Khyung Rin-chen-grags, Dge-bshes Brag-dkar-ba etc. Nothing 
more is related about him. 

Another instance of pa/shi/dpag-shi/spag[s]-shi in texts that 
have to do with the period prior to Mongol dominion over Tibet 
is met with in the various hagiographies of Rgod-tshang-pa Mgon- 
po rdo-rje (1189-1258), the well-known founder of the Rwa-lung 
sect of the Bka’-brgyud-pa school. In an abstract of the one[s] to 
which 'Gos Lo-tsä-ba® had access, he says that, when Mgon-po 
rdo-rje was a young lad, he performed as a bro-pa’i ba-shi, “a 
master of song-and-dance", and became known as pa/ba-si Don- 
grub seng-ge, owing to his skills in singing and play acting.” The 


4 MYANG 31-32. According to an interlinear note, Ze['u]-thang lies within 
Rgya-ri gdong of the Sgo-bzhi area. A note ad “Sgo-bzhi”, in MYANG 33, 
has it that sgo-bzhi, "four gates", refers to the eastern gate, the dharma 
gate of Rwa-lung; the southern gate, the wooden gate of Nyang-ro; the 
northern gate, the iron gate of Rdo-lcags; the western gate, the barley 
gate of Rgya-brag. 

b The Blue Annals (Deb gter/ther sngon po) by 'Gos Lo-tsä-ba Gzhon-nu- 
dpal (1392 — 1481), alias Yid-bzang rtse-pa, reads, in 'GOS 243—244 ['GOSI 
333, Roerich 1979: 273, Guo 1985: 181], “Khu-le’i Kha-mo zer-ston". A pas- 
sage in MYANG 33 has it that the famous Rnying-ma-pa teacher of 
treasure-texts Gu-ru Chos-kyi dbang-phyug (1212-1269/1271/1273) was 
associated with Kha-mo, and that one of his descendants had apparently 
financed the rebuilding of its main temple "at the present time". 

6 In his translation of 'GOS 594 ('GOS2 797], which deals with the life of 
this important individual, Roerich (1979: 680) interpreted Tibetan pa-shi 
by bay8i,and read bro-pa for gro-pa, without drawing the necessary 
consequence for his rendition; the Chinese translation in Guo (1985: 442) 
glosses ba-shi by "teacher" (jiao-shi #18 ). The passage in which the 
term occurs reads: 

sku na phra ba nas sku mdzes pas kun gyi yid du 'ong / gsung snyan 
pas glu la mkhas / thugs 'grogs bde bas gzhon pa'i dus bro ba'i(a) pa 
shi(b) mdzad / ba shi(b) don grub seng ger(c) grags / 

a. ' GOS gro pati. |. c. 'GOS ge. 

b. 'GOS pa shi. 

7 There are quite a few earlier biographical notices, and even full-length bio- 
graphies, of Rgod-tshang-pa’s life in which we find a large number of ortho- 
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sense of it here is evidently “a skillful person/artist”, a well-at- 
tested meaning of Chinese baxi Æ, if not boshi, bashi and 
bayst. 

The Mongol invasion and conquest of Central and Western 
Tibet in 1240 resulted as a matter of course not only in farreach- 
ing institutional changes in the nature of Tibetan society and pol- 
icy but also in the adoption of a number of Mongol loan words in 
CWT. The first time pa-shi occurs in ’Gos Lo-tsä-ba’s chronicle is 
in a passage where it is prefixed to the name of Sakya-’od, the 
thirteenth century Rnying-ma-pa master? There the author ela- 
borates somewhat on the reason why he came to be styled pa- 
shi, namely because he had given Qubilai a “life-water” (tshe-chu) 
for purposes that were probably medicinal in nature. The em- 
peror called him pa-shi, “inasmuch as [what he] had done 
equalled [the deeds of] the imperial preceptors."? There seems 
therefore no reason to disagree with G. Roerich's note in which 


graphic variants for bo/bashi or bay3i or baishi, so characteristic of Chi- 
nese and Mongol loan words in CWT in general. Thus in cognate passages, 
we meet with such forms as spag/spags-shi and dpag-shi; see, for in- 
stance, Shes-rab gzhon-nu's Chos rje rgod tshang pa'i rnam thar yon tan 
sgo 'byed, Collected Works of Rgod-tshang-pa, Vol. 1 (Thimphu, 1976), 6: 


de yang dang o nas glu gar dgyes pa / sku lta na mdzes shing yid du 
'ong ba / rgan gzhon med pa'i yid 'phrog pa / snang ba rol mor bsgyur 
ba cig byung bas / bar skabs su mdo sgrung dang / blon po ’gos kyi 
bstan bcos mang po bzung nas / skyo sangs su spag shi mdzad pas / 
ba rang rdo rje 'bum bya ba na re / spags shi ci skad bya ba yin zer / 
don grub seng ge bya ba yin byas pas / dus phyis kho na re / don 
grub seng ge rang cig byung zer skad / glu gar dang rol mo mkhas 
pas dga’ ldan tha las tske phos pa yin ces kyang grags so / 


And in what appears to be its summary, the Dpal mnyam med rgyal ba 
rgod tshang pa'i rnam thar bsdus pa bstan pa’i byung tshul, Collected 
Works of Rgod-tshang-pa, Vol. 1 (Thimphu, 1976), 93—94, we read: 


de yang dang po nas glu gar la shin tu dgyes shing ngag snyan pa 
cig byung ste / rgan gzhon med pa'i yid 'phrog cing / snang ba thams 
cad rol mor bsgyur nus pa cig byung gsung / yang skabs 'ga’ zhig tu / 
mdo’i sgrung brgyud dang / blon po 'gos la sogs pa'i bstan bcos mang 
po bslabs te / dpag shi 'i lad mo yang en tsam mdzad pa la / ba ra rdo 
rje bum bya ba na re / dpag shi ji skad bya ba yin zer ba la / don 
'grub sengge bya ba yin byas pas / phyis kho na re / don 'grub sengge 
rang gcig 'byung zer lo gsung / 
8 'GOS 133 ['GOSI 189]. 
9 It is possible that here as elsewhere it is used in the sense of “magus” as 
the meaning of baxsi in Cagatai, modern Uyghur, and Kirgis. Roerich 
(1979: 149) translates the phrase gong ma’i bla ma rnams dang byas pa 
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pa-shi is equated with baysi, although the Chinese translator Guo 
Heqing does not make this identification in his translation of this 
passage, and but transcribes it by baxi @.!° The late eighteenth 
century Kun-bde-gling xylograph of 'Gos Lo-tsä-ba’s text used by 
G. Roerich reads pa-shi some six times for words that are in 
actuality quite different,!! or for which cognate sources have va- 
rying orthographies. Except for one instance, G. Roerich consist- 
ently identifies these with baysi. There also exists a set of print- 
ing blocks for this work in Amdo, in the monastery of Dga’-Idan 
chos-khorgling.!? Its colophon indicates that it does not really 
represent a manuscript tradition that is substantially different 


mnyam pa^ phyir by the questionable: "... in order to to make him equal 
in title to the Imperial Preceptor". A series of late reports on Sükya- 'od 
are discussed in Pema Tsering, "Rnying-ma-pa Lamas am Yuan-Kaiserhof", 
Proceedings of the Csoma de Kórós Memorial Symposium, ed. L. Ligeti 
(Budapest: Akadémiai Kiadó 1, 1978), 511-520. As far as I know, his dates 
are not transmitted. Pema Tsering conjectures that he was born in circa 
1205, which to my mind is a bit early. "Gos Lo-tsä-ba’s account of his life 
seems to be the earliest one that is available at present, and it appears 
that, ultimately, subsequent Rnying-ma-pa historians all rely on him, albeit 
possibly via intermediaries; see, for instance, 'Dul-dzin Mkhyen-rab rgya- 
mtsho, Sangs rgyas bstan pa'i chos 'byung dris lan nor bu'i phreng ba 
[completed in 1557], (Gangtok, 1984), 272. 

10 Guo (1985: 100). 

11 This 1s 'GOS; see Roerich (1979: Index 1197). For Rta-tshag-pa Ye-shes 
blo-bzang bstan-pa'i mgon-po — he reigned as regent from 1804 until his 
death in,1810 — see Petech (1988: 133—139). He wrote the concluding 
prayer of the Kun-bde-gling prit, which itself 15 based on the earlier 
Yangs-pa-can print. 

12 'GOS 56 [Roerich 1979: 61] knows of Ba-shi'i Gnas-brtan, “the elder of Ba- 
shi”; 'GOSI1 85 reads here Ba-sha'i Gnas-brtan, a disciple of Klu-mes Tshul- 
khrims shes-rab (950's), as the author of a biography of his master; Guo 
(1985: 39) reads the first part as baxi. Later, he is mentioned again in 
'GOS 962 ['GOS1 1263] as ba-shi Gnas-brtan. There Roerich (1979: 1085) 
reads pa-shi instead of the text's ba-shi, and Guo (1985: 708) now trans- 
lates it as jiaoshi. The same wouldd hold for Ba-shi Rdzi-dkar-ba men- 
tioned a little further down in the text. Guo translates here bari, as if 
these two syllables do not belong together. “Ba-shi” and its variant read- 
ings evidently have nothing to do with baysi. According to Nel/Ne’u Pan- 
dita, “Ba-shi” was the name of a dependency of the monastery of Sol- 
nag-thang in 'Phyong-rgyas; see H. Uebach, Nel Panditas Chronik Me-tog 
phreng-ba, Studia Tibetica. Quellen und Studien zur Tibetischen Lexico- 
graphie, Band I (Munchen: Kommission für Zentralasiatische Studien 
Bayerische Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1987), 144-145. Lastly, Roerich 
(1979: 591) ['GOS 514] reads "pa-shi" for pa-shi Rdor-rin, that is, Rdo-rje 
rin-chen; 'GOS1 695 has “bashi”, and once again Guo (1985: 384) here 
has bazi. 
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from the Kun-bde-gling print.!* The text of the Deb ther sngon po 
published in China, itself purportedly a collation of both, contains 
a large number of unidentified variant readings that are so mark- 
edly different from the Kunb-bde-gling print, that it can only be 
of secondary value for text-critical work. Nonetheless, it does 
make a clear-cut distinction between pa-shi and ba-shi, where 
the latter only does so inconsistently. 

In the well-known meaning of *master, teacher", but perhaps 
also that of “magician”, pag-shi and its variants are well attested 
by the name under which the second Rgyal-dbang Karma-pa 
(1204/1206—1283)'? is generally known, namely “Karma Pak/ 


13 Itis listed in the catalogue of her printery, for which see R. O. Meisezahl, 
"Der Katalog der Klosterdruckerei A Mchog Dga' ldan chos 'khor gling in 
Ch'ing-hai (Nordwest China)", Oriens 29—30 (1980), 315, no. 87. For a 
synoptic history of this monastery which was founded in 1760 by 'Jam- 
dbyangs bzhad-pa’i rdo-rje II Dkon-mchog ’jigs-med dbang-po (1728- 
1794), see Brag-dgon zhabs-drung Dkon-mchog bstan-pa rab-rgyas’ 
(1801-?) history of Buddhism in Amdo, in BRAG4 117 ff. [BRAGla 597 ff.]; 
see also the brief note in Gan Qing Zangchuan fojiao siyuan, ed. Pu 
Wencheng (Xining: Qinghai renmin chubanshe, 1990), 526. 

14 'GOSI 1274. 

15 Impossible to extrapolate from the various data on his life in his bio- 
graphies given in a version of Tshal-pa Kun-dga' rdo-rje’s (1308 — 1364) Deb 
ther dmar po [TSHAL] and the gser-[']phreng collection of biographies 
by Zhwa-dmar II Mkha’-spyod dbang-po (1350— 1405) [ZHWA], the earliest 
datable text to provide unambiguously his date of birth is, as far as I am 
aware, an anonymous source, namely a chronology of the life of Spyan- 
snga Grags-pa 'byung-gnas (1175-1255), who was appointed governor of 
Central and Western Tibet by the Mongols in 1240; it states at RH 446 
[RH1 378]: 


sum cu lon pa shing byi lo la ni / 

pan chen shak shri(a) dgung lo re Inga pa / 
khro lo so gsum lon pas gdan drangs nas / 
bod du phebs shing karma dpa’ shi khrungs / 


a RHl shrir. 


When [Spyan-snga] reached the age of thirty [= twenty-nine], 
in the wood-mouse year [1204], 
The sixty-five [= sixty-four] year old Sakyasri[bhadra], the great scho- 
lar, 
Having been invited by Khro[-phu] Lo[-tsä-ba] aged thirty-three [= 
thirty-two], 
Went to Tibet and [in this year] Karma Dpa’-shi was born. 
As is written at the end of this brief but very interesting work, in RH 450 
[RH1 390], the author completed it on the eighth day, after one hundred 
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gshi”. His first name was "Chos-' dzin", which became “Dar-ma bla- 
ma” after he received his novice vows.'® We may assume that he 
probably first obtained the appellation of pag-shi while briefly 


16 


and seventy-six years had elapsed (lon) since the passing of the Spyan- 
snga. The latter died on the eighth day of the eleventh month of wood- 
hare year, which would be December 8, 1255. If the author's “eighth day" 
belonged to the eleventh month as well, then it was written on November 
23, 1430; for the use of lon, see Z. Yamaguchi, "Methods of Chronological 
Calculation in Tibetan Historical Sources", Tibetan and Buddhist Studies, 
Vol. 2, ed. L. Ligeti (Budapest: Akdémiai Kiadó, 1984), 416-417. However, 
there are some fundamental problems with this dating. In RH 445 [RHI 
375-376], we read that two hundred and ninety-five years had elapsed 
from the wood-female-sheep year, 1175, the year in which the Spyan-snga 
was born, up to ,the present wood-pig [year]". The only fifteenth century 
wood-pig occurred in 1455. Subsequent to this, it writes in RH 448 [RHl 
383—384], that two hundred and sixteen years had passed since the 
Spyan-snga appointed Ldan-ma Sgom-brtson in 1240 as Governor-General 
(spyi-dpon) of Central Tibet. This, too, means that the text was composed 
in 1455. Given these two text-internal indications, I would be inclined to 
amend the dating given in the colophon to ,one hundred and ninety-six 
years", so that this little work may have been completed on December 
12, 1455. The slight history of the Bka’—brgyud-pa school by Rgyal-dbang 
Kur-dga’ dpal-byor (1428—1476) registers but the wood-male-mouse year, 
1204, as the year of his birth; see his Dkar brgyud chos 'byung, Collected 
Works, Vol. 2 (Thimphu, 1976), 360. This is also the year met with in his 
biography in 'GOS 422 ['GOS] 576, Roerich 1979: 495, Guo 1985: 317], 
something that was explicitly noted by Dpa’-bo Gtsug-lag phreng-ba 
(1504-1566) in DPAp 26 (DPA 882]. The latter, without any argumen- 
tation, proposed the year 1206 for the year of his birth, and it is this date 
that has found widespread acceptance among the Karma Bka’-brgyud-pa. 
However, Karma-phrinJas-pa (1456-1539), inter alia Dpa'-bo's mentor, 
does not’ commit himself to his dates in his brief history of this Bka’- 
brgyud-pa sect of 1516, written as a reply to queries posed to him by a 
certain nobleman Dpon-drung Pad-dga’-ba/?Bang-dga’-ba; see his Dris lan 
mam par thar pa'i don bsdus, The Songs of Esoteric Practice (mgur) 
and Replies to Doctrinal Questions (Dris lan), (New Delhi, 1975), 164. 
His autobiographical notes do not shed any light on how he came to be 
styled "Karma pak-shi"; see KAR passim. And, starting with the biography 
by Tshal-pa, in TSHAL 87-94 [Chen-Zhou 1988: 77—83], one is confronted 
with the same silence in his biographies as well. DPA p 27 [DPA 82] reads 
“Dpal-chen-po chos-kyi bla-ma” for Tshal-pa’s "Dar-ma bla-ma", which 
indicates that, in some quarters, darma was considered to be an adap- 
tation of Sanskrit dharma (chos). This name is altogether missing in the 
biographies by Zhwa-dmar II at ZHWA 13ff. and Si-tu VIII Pan-chen Chos- 
kyi 'byung-gnas (1699-1774) at SI 82ff. There 1s a great deal amiss with 
the transmission of documents that have to do with his life so that, in the 
absence of text-critical work in this area, the ensuing observations that 
draw on this literature are to some extent provisional and subject to 
possible reappraisal. 
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serving as a chaplain of sorts under prince Qubilai in 1253.'7 
There is no doubt that this was subsequently the case when he 
became a bona fide chaplain at the court of Móngke Qayan(z. 
January 7, 1251 to November 8, 1259), for in one of his autobio- 
graphical writings he twice styles himself as pag-shi in the course 
of a description of a series of events during which, at Sira Ordo!$, 


17 


18 


See the Lang jus sde bzhi’i rten rnams kyi dkar chag dang lam yig rab 
gsal sgron me, Lang jus sde bzhi sogs kyi dkar chag phyogs sgrigs, ed. 
Doe-zhi (Zi ling: Kan su'u mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1988), 26, wntes: 
"[He] acted as a teacher (dge-rgan) teaching the Tibetan script to many 
Mongols. The Mongols call a teacher pag-shi." This work on the four 
principal monasteries of the Lanzhou region, based on a print from Sku- 
"bum monastery, was written by the monk "Ma-sho-Ibadi surya” (sic) in 
1884 in the hermitage of Bde chen dga'. The editor of this work calis him 
“Mani Zhabs-drung”, who apparently was a disciple of Dpa’-ris Sngo-kho 
Ngag-dbang legs-bshad nyi-ma. It is in part based on an earlier work on 
the same subject by a Stag-lung Dpal-Idan-pa, which is also quoted by 
Brag-dgon Zhabs-drung in BRAGI1 281 [BRAGla 141, BRAGch 137]. This 
work has yet to be published; see further Dorzhi's remarks on pp. 74- 
75. 

We know from the Yuanshi, in YS 3: 49 — see W. Abramowski, "Die Chine- 
sischen Annalen des Möngke, Übersetzung des 3. Kapitels des YUAN- 
SHIA,” Zentralasiatische Studien 13 (1976), 25 -, that Mongke spent 
portions of the fifth and sixth months of that year at Sira Ordo, for which 
see J. A. Boyle, “The Seasonal Residence of the Great Khan Ögedei”, 
Schriften zur Geschichte und Kultur des Alten Orients (Berlin, 1974), 
146 ff. Karma Pak-shi's going to Šira Ordo seems to have been occasioned 
by an invitation to take part in a series of religious debates. In an entry 
for the sixth day of the sixth month of the fire-dragon year, that is, 28 
June, 1256, which is explicitly and only mentioned in DPA p 35-36 [DPA 
890], we read that he emerged victorious over all his opponents in the 
religious debates after he had petitioned the Protectort (= Mahäkäla) 
Of these doctrinal opponents, Karma Pak-shi only mentions [?Nestonan] 
Christians whom, at NYID 100, he refers to as er-ga-'o, an expression 
which derives from Mongol erke’un (pl. erke^hid). To my knowledge, this 
is the earliest attestation of this Mongol word in Tibetan. It also figures 
in TSHAL 91 [Chen-Zhou 1988: 80] as er-ka-"un — its occurrence there is 
probably not independent of NYID — and in ZHWA 48 as or-ka-bo. The 
gloss on this expression given by Dung-dkar Blo-bzang 'phrinas in 
TSHAL 407, note 447 — see also Chen-Zhou (1988: 245-246) —, seems 
hardly accurate. Furthermore, he associates this religion with the Sog-po, 
an observation which may very well be based on DPA'p 34 [DPA 889], 
where we read that upon Karma Pak-shi's victory: "The emperor reverted 
from holding on to the viewpoint (lta-grub) of the Sog-po erga-bo, and 
became a Buddhist." The ethnonym "Sog-po" is much more problematic 
than *erga-bo", in which we must undoubtedly see erke'un. For “Sog-po”, 
see H. Hoffmann, “The Tibetan Names of the Saka and the Sogdians", 
Asiatische Studien/Études Asiatiques XXV (1971), 440-455, but only 
provisionally, since sog-po can take on very many meanings, although the 
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a troubled: Mongke exclaimed to him: “I am the Lord of the uni- 
verse; reverse my obstacles!” Another pag-shi, namely this time 


19 


association with the Sogdians continued to resonate in the literature. For 
example; the eighteenth century Mongol scholar Mgon-po-skyabs iden- 
tified the Tang rebel An Lushan to have been a sog-po in his Rgya nag gi 
yu du dam pa^ chos dar tshul gtso bor bshad pa blo gsal kun du dga’ 
ba^ rna rgyan (Sde-dge print), in Sngon gyi gtam me tog gi phreng ba 

. wrth other Rare Historical Texts ... (DharamsalaL Library of Tibetan 
Works and Archives, 1985), 543 [= Chengdu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 1983, 165]. For his Sogdian-Turkish origins, see E. G. Pulleyblank, 
The Background of the Rebellion of An Lu-shan (London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955), 10-13. For additional observations on “sog-po”, see the 
long and informative remarks in E. Sperling's "Notes on References to 
"Bri-gung-pa — Mongol Contact in the Late Sixteenth and Early Seven- 
teenth Centuries”, in Tibetan Studies. Proceedings of the 5th Seminar of 
the International Association for Tibetan Studies, Narita 1989, eds. Sh. 
Ihara and Z. Yamaguchi, Vol. 2 (Narita: Naritasan Shinshoji, 1992), 744— 
745. 
The term erke*iinAld does not figure in any of the writings of 'Phags-pa 
Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan (1235-1280), not even in his unique enumeration 
of “ineffectual” non-Buddhist ways of deliverance in his Instruction for 
Prince *Hoqu (Rgyal bu ho ko la gdams pa), SSBB 7 no. 218, 202/4/4, 
written in Shing-kun [Taozhou/Lintao] in 1272. These non-Buddhist ways 
are attributed to the Messiah (mi-sha-ha, Ch. mishihe EUN [Chav- 
annes 1904: 382, note 4], la-bgin (= ?), and ma-ha-mad (Mohammed); for 
a survey of the "religious situation" of the time, see Demiéville (1957). 
The Mongol prince must most likely be identified as the third son of 
Güyük Qayan, for which see Hambis (1945: 85-86, note 3). Several of 
'Phags-pa’s works have to do with him. SSBB 7 no. 276 is an inconsequen- 
tial and undated quatram addressed to him. More significant is SSBB 6 
no. 97, a text dealing with tantric ritual of the anuttarayogatantra type 
entitled Ritual for the Ganacakra of Srimahamayd (Sgyu ma chen po’i 
tshogs kyi 'khor lo'i cho ga). This work was written in Shing-kun in 1271 
in return for the patronage *Hoqu had given him. 
For the text, see KARMA 15—10, which is quoted in ZHWA 48—49. These 
verses are slightly fleshed out by him in NYID 100—103. DPA'p 34 [DPA 
889] and SI 108—109 are paraphrases of a slightly different version of 
what transpired. The text reads: 

de nas 'dzam gling bdag po yi(a) / 

pho brang "ur rdor "jug dus su // 

byang chub sems kyi rnam 'phrul gyis // 

spyan ras gzigs kyi lta, stangs byas(b) / 

a. KARMA yis. 

b. KARMA mdzad. 

mo ghor(a) rgyal po(b) byin gyis briabs // 

ja’ dang ’od zer dag snang ston(c) // 

sa srung(d) rgyal po'i zhal snga nas // 


nga ni 'dzam gling bdag po yin / 
nged kyi bar chad bzlog cig gsung / 
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an artist (lha-bzo-ba), is mentioned in connection with him as 
well ^9 

Depending on when Karma Pak-shi wrote these autobiographi- 
cal notes, a potentially somewhat earlier mention of "Tibetan ba- 
shi-s” is found in a biography of Sa-skya Pandita (1182-1251) 


a. ZHWA ’god. c. ZHWA bstan. 
b. KARMA por d ZHWA bsrung. 


karma(a) pag shis 'di skad zhus // 
do nub nam gyi gung thun la // 
nged kyis cung zad bsam mo zkus / 


a. KARMA karmma. 


phyir(a) nyin gdugs kyi snga dro la / 
mnga’ bdag chen po’ib) drung du phyin / 
a. ZHWA phyi. 

b. ZHWA rgyal po. 


'dzam gling ‘jig rten 'di nyid du / 
khyed 'dra’i rgyal po 'byung(a) ma myong // 
de 'dra’i lo rtsis gang gis byas / 
karma(b) pag shi nga nyid kyis / 
khyed kyi bar chad bzlog kyang "tshal / 
sangs rgyas bstan dang sems can don // 
bla ma'i gdan sa gso ba dang / 

zas nor rgyal srid thams cad la // 
phangs pa med par gnam mchod cing / 
btson rar gnas pa'i nyes pa can // 

yang yang thar par zhus pa lags(c) // 

a. ZHWA byung. | c. ZHWA la. 

b. KARMA karmma. 


rgyal po'i mdzod(a) la dbang bsgyur zhing(b) / 
dzam gling 51g rten 'di nyid du / 

sangs rgyas pa dang mu stegs pa(c) / 

gnam, mchod rigs rnams thams cad kyi / 

lha rten thams cad gso ba dang / 

bya ba briabs chen(d) bsgrub(e) pa yin / 


a. ZHWA mzdong. d. ZHWA can. 
b. ZHWA nas. e. ZHWA sgrub. 
c. ZHWA pa. 


The passage is sandwiched between the two dates in KARMA 14 [ZHWA 
44] and KARMA 17 [ZHWA 55]. The former reads: 


Lo yi rgyal po yos bu'i lo / 
bcu 2(a) zla ba’ tshes 1(b) la / 


a. ZHWA gnyts. 
b. ZHWA gcig. 
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written by one who obviously was his disciple; it is signed by the 
rather elusive Yar-klungs-pa Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan.”! All of these 
seem to have been men of the cloth. 


This date can only correspond to December 31, 1255. The second reads: 


gnam lo rgyal po brug gi(a) lo / 
dgun zla bring po’i(b) tshes dgu yi // 
a. KARMA omits. 

b. KARMA drug pa'i. 


And this date must correspond to either November 28, 1256 or December 
27, 1256; the reasons for this ambiguity are explained in Schuh (1973: 
107—117, 146). For the month, SI 109 has here dgun zla ra ba, which may 
very well be due to a reinterpretation of the older date on the basis of a 
subsequent calendrical change; in Schuh (1973: 146), “Jahreszeitenmonat 
I" dgun-zla 'bring-po equals "Jahreszeitenmonat II" dgun-zla ra-ba! As 
was observed above, Karma Pak-shi, as well as the corresponding text of 
TSHAL, only mentions Christians as the other participants of the series 
of debates held at Sira Ordo; the same scenario is found in ZHWA and 
DPA’p/DPA. Of considerable interest is that, in NYID 101, he notes that 
Prince Ariy Böke (?— 1264) and Princess[?] (dpon-mo) IHji-ga-ma [TSHAL 
91, Chen-Zhou (1988: 80) has "E-jig-ma" and SI 108 has "Ma-ri-bo-ka" (sic) 
and “Il-jig-ma”] were present at the time. On the other hand, SI 109 notes 
that these debates also included Taoist [monks?] (zin-shing, Ch. xian- 
sheng *#) and ?Taoist masters ta’o-gsi, ?Ch. taoshi +). R. A. Stein, 
Recherches sur l'épopée et le barde au Tibet (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1959), 237—238, note 9, signals a cognate passage, where he 
tentatively interpets zin-shing in the sense of "confuceanistes". Taoist 
presence on this occasion is confirmed by the well-known passage in the 
Bianwu lu, first signalled in Chavannes (1904: 381—382). 

DPAp 45 [DPA 899]. 

See the Chos kyi rje sa skya pandi ta kun dga’ rgyal mtshan dpal bzang 
po'i rnam par thar pa 'bring po, The Slob-bshad Tradition of the Sa-skya 
lam-'bras, Vol. 1 (Dehra Dun: Sakya Centre, 1983), 69. The author writes 
that they benefited from prince Góden after Sa-skya Pandita had met him 
in 1246. This provides additional evidence that Tibetans were present at 
Góden's court prior to Sa-skya Pandita's arrival. Similarly, his nephew 
'Phags-pa is styled pag-shi on p. 74 of this work. The problem of the 
authorship of this biography is signalled in D. P. Jackson, The Entrance 
Gate for the Wise Section III. Sa-skya Pandita on Indian and Tibetan 
Traditions of Pramäna and Philosophical Debate, Vol. 1 (Wien: Arbeits- 
kreis fur Tibetische und Buddhistische Studien Universität Wien, 1987), 
17, 33, notes 5—6. See further my "Some Remarks on Sa-skya Pandita's 
Tshig-gi-gter Lexicon and Its Indian Origins", which is under preparation. 
Yuan sources also refer at times to 'Phags-pa as a baheshi; see, for in- 
stance, Yang Yu (1285-1361) in H. Franke, Beiträge zur Kulturgeschichte 
Chinas unter der Mongolenherrschaft. Das Shan-kü sin-hua des Yang 
Yu, Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXXII, 2 (Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner, 1956), 130. 
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'Phags-pa's collected oeuvre contains a letter written to a cer- 
tain Rin-chen pag-shi, which is dated the twelfth day of the 
twelfth month of a pig-year while the former was staying in Cong- 
to (Ch. Zhongdu). On the information provided in the colophons 
of his writings, we can surmise that he briefly stayed in Zhongdu 
at the end of the year 1275, just prior to his last return to Tibet 
proper. Thus, the pig-year in question must be that year, and the 
letter can therefore be dated to January 1, 1276. Rin-chen pag-shi 
himself is mentioned as having stayed with Prince Al-go (= *Alyu/ 
*Alqui), and it is probable that he is identical to Yelinzhen 
baheshi, the imperial preceptor registered in the dynastic history 
of the Yuan (Yuanshi) in an entry for the year 1285.” 

As we can expect, other students of 'Phags-pa also carried this 
epithet. The biography of Rigs-pai seng-ge (1287—1378), one of 
the so-called “five powerful scholars of Minyag”, avers that he 
was the immediate reembodiment of a disciple of 'Phags-pa by 
the name of pag-shi Nag-po (?-1286), that is, “the black mas- 
ter”, making him one of the earliest attested eastern Tibetan 


22 SSBB 7 no. 259, 239/2/1—3/4. l 

23 SSBB 7 no. 258, 238/4/4 —239/2/1 is a letter 'Phags-pa wrote to this prince 
on the same day as his letter to Rin-chen pak-shi. The indices of Hambis 
(1945: 161) and L. Hambis, Le chapitre cviii du Yuan Che (Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 1954), 177, mention several Mongol princes by this name. It is likely 
that he must be identified as the grandson of Ogódei Qayan and the son 
of Kocu; see Hambis (1945: 76-78). 

24 YS 13: 283. For a discussion of this and other related passages, see my 
Apropos of the Mongol Text of the Cayan Teüke and Lama, 'Phags-pa 
which is forthcoming in Papers on Inner Asia, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington. 

2b Seng-ge bzang-po, Mkhan chen bka’ bzhi pa chen po rig[s] pa'i seng gei 
rnam par thar pa yon tan rin po ches rgya mtsho (Dehradun: Sakya 
Centre, 1983), 9-11 [= Ibid. Mi nyag mkhas dbang Inga’: rnam thar 
(Chengdu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1986), 44—46]. Tshar-chen 
Blo-gsal rgya-mtsho’s (1502— 1566) biography of Bdag-chen Blo-gros rgyal- 
mtshan (1444—1495) mentions a "Kham[?s]-pa dpon Nag" as a friend of 
the late thirteenth century Grand-Governor (dpon-chen) Ag-glen, who 
sent a petition to Imperial Preceptor Grags-pa 'od-zer (1246-1303) to 
have Bdag-chen Bzang-po-dpal (1262—1322) released from his exile in 
Hangzhou in circa 1295; see his Khams gsum chos kyi rgyal po bdag 
chen rdo rje 'chang blo gros rgyal mtshan dpal bzang po'i rnam par thar 
pa yid 'phrog utpa la’i do shal, The Slob-bshad Tradition of the Sa-skya 
Lam-'bras, Vol. II (Dehra Dun: Sakya Centre, 1983), 51, and a similar 
account is found in A-mes-zhabs Ngag-dbang kun-dga’ bsod-nams' (1597- 
1659) history of the Sa-skya families in A(p) 292 [A 240-241, Chen-Gao- 
Zhou 1988: 174], which reads the correct “Khams-pa dpon Nag”. A Dpon 
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incarnate lamas.” Nag-po is also known as “Blama Mar-zan” and 
“pag-shi Mar-zan". The origin of this nickname is related in the 
biography as well. Observing his disciple’s consternation at the 
consumption of masses of meat on some unidentified occasion 
(?while among the Mongols in China), ’Phags-pa allegedly had 
said to him that: “Henceforth, [you] shall be called ‘Mar-zan’ since 
you will have to rely on curds and butter (thud mar) [for susten- 
ance]”.2’ Mar-zan’s descendants were appointed by the Mongol 
court in China as religious administrators[?] (chos-dpon) of the 
monastic establishments and estates (lha-sde) of the areas of ’Gu 
[?Mgu]-thom and Mi-nyag in Khams, present day Western Sichuan. 

A-tsa-ra dpa’-shi was another one of 'Phags-pa's disciples who, 
judging from his name, was probably of Uyghur, Tangut or even 
of Mongol origin despite the fact that “a-tsa-ra” probably derives 
from Sanskrit adcdrya. Initially his masters amanuensis and 
scribe — he penned a substantial number of 'Phags-pa's writ- 
ings” — A-tsa-ra apparently had moved up in the ranks to become 
an important landowner and, hence, administrator in Central 
Tibet. This:appears to have been in part due to the aid he afforded 
the Sa-skya government in its series of skirmishes against 'Bri- 


nag is also noted in 'Phags-pa's Rgyud sde dkar chag, SSBB 7 no. 177, 
188/2/2, and he may be the same individual. His alternative name was 
Bkra-shis tshul-khrims dpal-bzang-po and he was the grandson (tsha bo) 
of a Dbang-phyug rgyal-po. The latter was in turn the nephew (dbon po) 
of Ston[-pa] seng[-ge], a native of Ldan stod in Khams. 

26 This line had its inception in the Sthavira Bakula, one of the sixteen 
Sthaviras/Arhats, as apparently certified by a statement to this effect by 
Bla-ma dam-pa Bsod-nams rgyal-mtshan (1312-1375). The next in the 
series was Prajfiäkaragupta (?the logician) and, subsequent to him, 'Brom- 
ston Btsan-nag 'go-ba, a disciple of 'Brom-ston Rgyal-ba’i 'byung-gnas 
(1004/1006— 1063/1064), who in turn was reembodied as Pak-shi Nag-po. 

27 It is interesting to juxtapose this with a statement made by Marco Polo 
as quoted in Demiéville (1957: 225—226), who notes that he had seen 
sacrificial offerings of sheep by Buddhist baysi-s in northwestern China! 
Tibetan mar-zan or mar-gzan is a flat cake made from churning ghee 
(mar-khu), fine curd powder (phyur zhib), sugar candy (mngar-cha) and 
barley-flour; see BOD 2061. 

28 SSBB 6 no. 31 was actually composed by him and consists of his “Record 
[of teachings] heard” (gsan-yig). He must probably be identified as “A- 
tsar Bag-shi", the patron of an exquisite sculpture, for which see H. Stod- 
dard, “A Stone Sculpture of mGur mGon-po, Mahakala of the Tent, Dated 
1292”, Oriental Art XXXI (1985-1986), 278-282. 
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gung and Phag-mo-gru myriarchies in the 1280's and early 1290s.” 
In the biography of his master U-rgyan-pa Rin-chen-dpal /1230— 
1307),°° Bsod-nams 'od-zer refers to him a “A-tsa-ra dpag-shi, an 
official (mi-dpon) from Dbus".?! A-tsa-ra had given Padma-dbang- 
chen, the son of Gu-ru Chos-kyi dbang-phyug, a considerable 
amount of wealth in return for which the latter had provided him 
with a jug filled with numinous and, hence, medicinal “life-water” 
from the "temple of U-zhang-rdo" — this must be "On-cang-do" of 
the early ninth century Zhwa’i lha-khang and Mtshur-phu inscrip- 
tions — some thirty-two kilometers southwest of Lhasa. U-rgyan- 
pa took this with him to Qubilai, whose ailings included gout. 
Furthermore, this A-tsa-ra must be identical with "Slob-dpon A- 
tsa-ra” who, together with Rin-chen grags-pa ye-shes (1240- 
1288), Ta'i-si-tu's uncle, is noted once more as a disciple of 'Phags- 
pa in Ta'i-si-tu's autobiography.?? Three other well-known baysi- 
s, all of them disciples of 'Phags-pa as well, were Sga A-gnyan 
dam-pa Kun-dga’-grags (1230— 1303), 'Jam-dbyangs sgeg-pa, alias 


29 This may be inferred from the remark made in Ta’i-si-tu Byang-chub rgyal- 
mtshan's (1302— 1364) autobiography at TAI 119 [TAI1 253, TAI2 18, TAIch 
83]. There we learn that after Gzhon-nu yon-tan, the sixth Phag-mo-gru 
myriarch, who had taken the side of the 'Bri-gung-pa, had lost the areas 
of Smon-mkhar and Sa-mthon to slob-dpon A-tsa-ra, his successor, Gcung 
Rgya-bo Grags-pa rin-chen (1250— 1810), alias Zhi-bar gshegs-pa, was able 
to purchase these back from the slob-dpon (= baysi). There is a single 
mention of him by 'Gos Lo-tsä-ba in 'GOS 569 [’GOS1 765, Roerich 1979: 
652, Guo 1985: 424] in connection with Do-pa Dar-ma shes-rab (1228- 
1310) of the Stag-lung Bka’-brgyud-pa sect. This ought to be juxtaposed 
with a cognate passage from the blography of Kong-pa Dar-ma shes-rab 
(= Do-pa) in the history of this sect by Stag-lung-pa Ngag-dbang rnam- 
rgyal (1571-1626) in STAG 420. 

30 For U-rgyan-pa, see my “U-rgyan-pa Rin-chen-dpal and His Audiences 
with Qubilai Qayan in the Year 1292” which is forthcoming in The Tibet 
Journal. Things did not go very smoothly for him at Qubilai's court and 
his biography by his disciple Bsod-nams 'od-zer, in BSOD 170-171, re- 
cords that he was the object of pernicious remarks on the part of an 
unidentified court chaplain (bla-mchod), who whispered slanderous talk 
in the emperor's unhearing ear. BSOD 174 records Qubilai's reprimand of 
his chaplains (note the plural) whereupon “the dpag-shi-s said absolutely 
nothing [further]." Thus bay$i may also be the semantic equivalent of 
Tibetan bla-mchod. In a speech allegedly by Qubilai, in BSOD 162, U- 
rgyan-pa himself is also addressed as dpag-shi. The mention of pag-shi 
in a biographical note anent U-rgyan-pa in DPA p 64 [DPA 917], may ulti 
mately be based on BSOD 173. 

31 BSOD 164. 

32 TAI 354 [TAI 794-796, TAI2 263, TAIch 242]. 
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Jam-dbyangs gsar-ma or simply [Mchims] Jam-pa'i-dbyangs, and 
Chos-kyi/sku 'od-zer.? The latter's famous Mongol rendition of 
the Bodhicaryavatàra, together with his autocommentary, is pre- 
served only by way of a fragment of the last, the tenth chapter. 
There baysi translates slob-dpon (dcdrya), bla-ma (guru) — yab- 
uycin-u baysi corresponds to ‘gro-ba’i bla-ma (jagadguru), 
"master of the world” — and (dge-ba’i-bshes, kalyänamitra), 
“spiritual friend”.*4 

There is a body of evidence that, as elsewhere in other regions 
under Mongol control, the term pag-shi, or its variants, could also 
refer to an administrative office of sorts in Tibet, or that one 
styled in this fashion was an agent or official in the employ of 
local governing bodies. In other words, its use may not have been 
solely restricted to men of the cloth. In his autobiography, Ta’i-si- 
tu uses the expression gnam-sa dpa’/spags-shi, which was evi- 
dently the special title of the administrator (dpon), whom Ógódei 
Qayan had installed by official decree (ja’-sa) in the western Tibe- 
tan region of Mnga’-ris.* The precise extent of the jurisdiction of 


33 For Sga A-gnyan dam-pa, see E. Sperling, "Some Remarks on Sga A-gnyan 
dam-pa and the Origins of the Hor-pa Lineage of the Dkar-mdzes Region", 
Tibetan History and Language. Studies dedicated to Uray Géza on His 
Seventieth Birthday (Wien: Arbeitskreis für Tibetische und Buddhistische 
Studien Universität Wien, 1991), 455-465, and the literature cited therein. 
For Jam-dbyangs sgeg-pa, a disciple of ’Phags-pa and Mchims Nam- 
mkha’-grags (1210-1285) and author of an important Abhidharmakosa 
commentary which he completed in the Mongol capital of Da[i]du, see 
my "The Mchims Tradition of the Tibetan Exegesis of the Abhidhar- 
makośa”, which is under preparation. For Chos-kyi/sku 'od-zer, see MY- 
ANG 70ff., 108, Cleaves (1954: 13ff.) and W. Heissig, Die mongolischen 
Handschriften-Reste aus Olon sume Innere Mongolei (16.-17. Jhdt.), 
Asiatische Forschungen Band 46 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1976), 
251—263. A convenient summary of what is and what is not known about 
him is provided in Blo-bzang rta-dbyangs’ (1867-1937) 'Dzam gling 
byang phyogs chen po hor gyi rgval khams kyi rtogs pa brjod pa'i bstan 
bcos chen po dpyod ldan mgu byed ngo mtshar gy deb ther, The Golden 
Annals of Lamaism (New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Cul- 
ture, 1964), 102b-103a. 

Cleaves (1954: 49, 75-76, 53). 

It occurs twice in TAI 113-114 [TAI] 240—241, TAI2 12], TAIch 78 tran- 
scribes this expression as nansa bashi MEA% and Petech (1990: 89) 
wrongly read gnam-pa, owing to the ambiguity of sa and pa in cursive 
Tibetan. However, “Gnam-pa” is not entirely unknown to Tibetan sources 
dealing with this period, and I have come across one sole instance where 
we encounter a "Gnam-pa myriarchy" (gnam-pa khri-skor), an obviously 
administrative unit; see the biography of Sakya-rin-chen (71213-71300), 


ar 
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this office is never made clear, but the very meager evidence that 
is available would suggest that whatever its original status had 
been, at least by the 1270s it was subordinate to the adminis- 
tration of 'Bri-gungs Sgom-pa, who resided in Central Tibet.” 
This much can be inferred from the fact that Kun-dga' bzang- 
po (? - 1280), Sa-skya's second Grand-Governor, who reigned from 
1270 to 1275/1276, had the unfortunate occupant of this office 
murdered by one of the latter's assistants (gnyer-pa), after he had 
failed to persuade the government of 'Bri-gung to exchange this 
area for Sna-dkar-rtse myriarchy in Central Tibet. The epithet of 
gnam-sa, "heaven and earth, universe" in this title is unpre- 
cedented in the literature of this period. It could of course very 
well be, and it probably is, a calque of Chinese tiandi tb, a 
phrase that is not infrequently found in Tibetan Dunhuang manu- 
scripts, and once already in an ancient inscription from 'Phyong- 
rgyas.?’ We also come across it in ?'O-rgyan gling-pa's (1323-7) 


a disciple of Stag-lung-pa Sangs-rgyas yar-byon (1203-1272), in STAG 411. 
This may refer to such an administrative unit in and around Gnam Lake 
(2 Tngri Nor), although the existence of a unit there is not attested in the 
relevant sources, for which see Petech (1990: 50—61). As far as I am 
aware, the hitherto unattested expression gnam-sa dpa'/spags-sgu is 
found nowhere else except in Ta'i-si-tu's work. A later source, the anony- 
mous biography of Spyan-snga Grags-pa 'byung-gnas simply states that, in 
1240, the Spyan-snga appointed dpa’-shi-s to [administer] Mnga’-ris skor- 
gsum; see RH 448 [RHI 383]. 

36 L. Petech in his "The 'Bri-gung-pa Sect in Western Tibet and Ladakh", 
Proceedings of the Csoma de Korós Memorial Symposium, ed. L. Ligeti 
(Budapest Akadémiai Kiadó, 1978), 313-325, esp. 313-319, and "Ya-tshe, 
Gu-ge, Pu-rang: A New Study”, Central Asiatic Journal 24 (1980), 90ff., 
has given a valuable surveys of the extensive influence excercised by this 
sect; see also the reprinted and partly amended versions in Petech (1988: 
355-368, 369-394). For the office of the Sgom-pa, see E. Sperling, "Some 
Notes on the Early 'Bri-gung-pa Sgom-pa”, Silver on Lapis. Tibetan Liter- 
ary Culture and History, ed. Ch. L Beckwith (Bloomington: The Tibet 
Society, 1987), 33-53, and van der Kuijp (119: 293—294, note 21). 

37 R. A. Stein, "Tibetica Antiqua 2. l'usage de métaphores pour des distinc- 
tions honorifiques à l'époque des rois tibétains", Bulletin de l'École d'Éx- 
treme-Orient LXXII (1984), 269ff. The ’Phyong-rgyas inscription of ca. 
797 has the phrase gnam-sa’i chos; see the text and its slightly inaccurate 
translation in Fang Kuei Li and W. South Coblin, A Study of the Old Tibe- 
tan Inscriptions (Taipei: Institute of History and Philology Academia Sin- 
ica, 1987), 229, 246. The only title that may have gnam-sa as a principal 
element seems to be enigmatic phrase [?g]nam-sa lde rgyal[-po] in the 
late thirteenth century chronicle of Mkhas-pa Lde'u, the Rgya bod kyi 
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Lha ‘dre bka’ thang in connection with Ta’i-si-tu himself, with 
members of the ruling houses of Byang, Rin-spungs and other 
Tibetan principalities.?? 


As far as I can gather, Ta'i-si-tu's work registers in all some 


thirteen dpa’-shi-s,*° who were active in Tibet during his lifetime; 
these are: 
1. Gzhon-nu-dpal. 


2. Grags-rdor [= Grags-pa rdo-rje]. 
3. Zho-nga-ba dpa’-shi Nam-mkha'-dpal.*! 


41 


chos 'byung rgyas pa, Gangs can rig mdzod 3 (Lhasa: Bod ljongs mi 
dmangs dpe skrun khang, 1987), 273. Another kindred phrase with both 
elements plus bar, “middle”, namely gnam-sa-bar gsum, is found, for in- 
stance, in Blo-gros rgyal-mtshan’s biography of Yol Mkhan-chen Gzhon- 
nu blo-gros (1527-1599), in Rje bla ma rdo rje 'chang chen po gzhon nu 
blo gros zhabs kyi rnam thar theg mchog chos kyi gandi'i sgra dbyangs, 
The Slob bshad Tradition of the Sa-skya lam-'bras, Vol. III (Dehra Dun: 
Sakya Centre, 1983), 367. 

See the Bka' thang sde Inga, ed. Rdo-rje rgyal-po (Beijing: Mi rigs dpe 
skrun khang, 1986), 65, 78, and A. Blondeau, “Le Lha-’dre bka-than”, 
Études tibétaines dédiées à la mémoire de Marcelle Lalou (Paris: Adrien 
Maisonneuve, 1971), 96 (omitted), 112. 

In the Thang-stong rgyal-po biography by 'Gyurmed bde-chen, we find 
that Chos-rgyal Byang-pa, a leading member of the ruling family in the 
House of Byang who may be identified as Rnam-rgyal grags-pa bzang-po 
(1395 — 1475), is styled "Master of Heaven and Earth" (gnam-sa’i bdag- 
po); see Thang rgyal rnam thar (Chengdu: Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun 
khang, 1982), 260. For members of the ruling house of Rin-spungs, see, 
for example, Jam-dbyangs Mkhyer-brtse'i dbang-phyug's (1524— 1568) au- 
tohagiography where we encounter the fairly pompous title "Lord of 
Heaven and Earth, Universal Emperor" (gnam sa’i dbang phyug 'khor 
lo'i sgyur ba'i rgyal po) in the Bla ma rin po che mkhan chen pa'i raam 
thar ngo mtshar snye ma zhes bya ba sgro bkur dang bral zhing yid 
ches la dgod bro ba zhig, The Slob bshad Tradition of the Sa-skya lam- 
bras, Vol. III (Dehra Dun: Sakya Centre, 1983), 161. 

The three versions of Ta'i-situ's work virtually exclusively use dpa -shi, 
where dpa’ has the meaning of “hero, courageous one", and shi is mean- 
ingless. Petech (1900: 65) equates it which Chinese boshi, but he is more 
hesitant in his “Yuan Official Terms in Tibetan”, Tibetan Studies. Proceed- 
ings of the 5th Seminar of the International Association for Tibetan 
Studies. Narita 1989, VoL 2, eds. Sh. Ihara and Z. Yamaguchi (Narita: 
Naritasan Shinshoji, 1992), 670, where he writes: “It can hardly go back 
to Chin. po-shih [boshi, vdK] ... because the Mongolian exit of this term 
is the well-known word bagshi.” TAIch uniformly reads the meaningless 
bari. 

A(p) 404 [A 332] states that Ma-gcig Rgyal-mo-mtsho, the mother of the 
well known Sa-skya-pa master Theg-chen chos-rje Kun-dga' bkra-shis 
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4. Rdo-rje rgyal-mtshan. 

5. Hor-ho-cha dpa’-shi.” 

6. Gzhon-nu-mgon. 

7. Mgon-po rgyal-mtshan. 

8. Dkon-cog.^ 

9. Phu-bo dpa’-shi Tshul-bzang. 
10. Dbang-phyug. 


11. Sangs.rgyas-skyabs. 
12. Rin-chen. 
13. Shes-rdor [= Shes-rab rdo-rje]. 


Aside from gnam-sa dpa’/spags-shi, the first dpa’-shi-s men- 
tioned by Ta’i-si-tu’s autobiography are Gzhon-nu-dpal and Grags- 
pa rdo-rje in an entry for the year 1315. 

From the scattered notices on these persons with this title we 
can conclude that they were mid-level officials who: [1] were fre- 
quently employed as envoys by the upper echelons of local gov- 


(1349 — 1425), was the “?noble daughter" (dpon-mo) of the attendant (nye- 
gnas) Nam-mkha’ phag-shi; in their translation of this passage, Chen-Gao- 
Zhou (1989: 230) render phag-shi by fashi 7tBP , "Buddhist master". It is 
likely that “Nam-mkha’” is a short form of “Nam-mkha’-dpal”. Theg-chen's 
father was Grand Yuan (ta-dben, Ch. dayuan) Chos-kyi rgyal-mtshan 
(1332-1359), for whom see van der Kuijp (1991: 300—301, note 24). For 
“Tho-nga-ba Dpa’-shi Nam-mkha’-dpal”, see TAI 173 [TAIl 375, TAI2 76, 
TAIch 123]; TAI 245, 318 [TAI] 541, 713; TAI 151, 226; TAIch 170, 218] 
omit dpa’-shi but have "Zho-nga-ba". For “Dpa’ shi Nam-mkha’-dpal”, see 
TAI 175 [TAII 379, TAI2 78, TAIch 124] and for just "Nam-mkha -dpal", 
see TAI 318—319 [TAIl 714, TAI2 227, TAIch 219]. There is also a “Nam- 
mkha-dpal da ra kha che (Mon. daruyac) registered in TAI 177 [TAIl 383, 
TAI2 80, TAIch 125]. For the mid-level office of the daruyaéci in general, 
see now the excellent study of E. Endicott-West, Mongolian Rule in 
China. Local Administration in the Yuan Dynasty (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1989), 25ff. The bearer of these names, if they do not 
refer to one and the same individual, should probably be identified as the 
Nam-mkha’-dpal who became a president (dben shri, Ch. yuansht ) 
of the Bureau for Buddhist and Tibetan Affairs, as noted in the biography 
of Jam-pa'i-bdbyangs Blo-gros seng-ge (1345-1390) in Ewa lung dkar 
brgyud gser 'phreng, Vol. III (Palampur, 1978), 22. 

42 A person by the name of Hor-ho-cha is mentioned only once at TAI 186 
[TAIl 402, TAIch 132]; TAI2 89 reads “or-hor-cha”. 

43 On him, see briefly my “Fourteenth Century Tibetan Cultural History 1: 
Ta’i-si-tu Byang-chub rgyal-mtshan as a Man of Religion”, Indo-Iranian 
Journal 37 (1994), 141-142. He was inter alia responsible for organizing 
the compilation of the Rtse[s/d]thang or Sne'u-gdong Tanjur of 1362. 

44 TAI 121 [TAI] 258—259, TAI2 20, TAIch 77]. 
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erning bodies — here we should bear in mind that the Tibetans, 
ever so careful of matters concerning protocol, would not send 
an envoy unbefitting the rank of the dispatcher and/or recipient 
of one or other message; hence, their position entailed a good 
measure of responsibility, [2] sometimes played significant roles 
in the military, [3] were able to take up administrative posts such 
as managing estates. Nonetheless, judging from their names in 
Ta'i-situ's autobiography, all had probable ecclesiastic ties, with 
the exception of Hor-ho-cha who was most likely a Mongol, so 
that we may have to consider the possibility that the majority of 
these baySi-s may have been men of the cloth. To be sure, in 
those instances where they were involved in military campaigns, 
they would have temporarily relinquished their vows. 

À passage which is an obvious interpolation in Tshal-pa's chron- 
icle identifies yet another Tibetan baysi, namely pag-shri Kun- 
dga’ rin-chen of the Stag-tshang family.“ The text relates that he 
made the observation that, fleeing from the capital of Rta’/Ta’i-tu/ 
ru (- Da[i]du), emperor Toyon Temür (Shundi Emperor, r. in 
China from July 19, 1333 to September 10, 1368, and in Mongolia 
to May 23, 1370) went to Mongol territory in the sixth month 
of the monkey-year, that is, sometime from June 16 to July 27, 
1968.56 


45 TSHAL 31 [TSHAL1 15a, Cher-Zhou 1988: 28] and Sh. Inaba and H. Sato, 
Huran deputeru (Hu-lan deb-ther) — chibetto nendaiki (Kyoto, 1964), 
81, 87, notes 126— 130. 

46 Tshal-pa’s text has been variously transmitted: 


rgyal po tho gon the mur gyi(a) rgyal sa skyur(b) dus stag tshang 
pa'i pag shri(c) kun dga’ rin chen ta'i tu(d) na(e) yod ‘dug pas khong 
zer ba la / ngo log gi(f) dmag 'ongs pa(g) 'dug zer nas(h) ‘ur chen po 
byung nas / (i) tab tab(j) la lug lo zla ba Inga pa'i tshes bcu gcig gi 
nyin hor yul la byon pa zin zer / 'di bden nges par ‘dug 

a TSHALI gyis. f. TSHALI gis. 

b. TSHALI bsgyur. g. TSHAL 'ong bar. 

c. TSHALI dpa-ri h. TSHALI ba. 

d. TSBAL rta rti. i TSHAL1 omits. 

e. TSHAL nang. ] TSHALI rtab-rtob. 


In his chronicle of 1376, Yarlung-pa Sakya-rin-chen observes that the 
emperor and his son[s] left Daidu on the evening of the twenty-ninth 
day of the eighth month of the earth-mal-monkey year [September 12, 
1368]; see the Yar lung jo bo'i chos 'byung, ed. Dbyangs-can (Chengdu: 
Si khron mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1988), 85—86 [Ibid., ed. Ngag-dbang, 
(Lhasa: Bod ljongs mi dmangs dpe skrun khang, 1988), 86; Tang Chi'an, 
trs. Yalong zunzhe fiaofashi (Lhasa: Xizang renmin chubanshe, 1989, 
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Another important source for the word of and professional 
competence associated with baysi, and the doings of some of 
those so designated in the fourteenth century is the biography of 
Rab-brtan kun-bzang-phags where, we may add, like Ta'i-si-tu's 
work, we also consistently find dpa’-shi. In its introductory 
material, which is based on older documents, we meet with five 
individuals who are thus called, namely: 


1. Kun-dga’-dpal. 

2. Chos-'od. 

3. Dkon-mchog.*” 
4. Dge-bsnyen.^ 

5. Ga-ra dpa’-shi.*” 


In an entry for the year 1358, Kun-dga’ dpal from a locality 
called Mig, is styled dpa’-shi and subsequently, in an entry for 
1368, he is referred to as a dar-ra-kha-che (= daruyaci) which 
presumably entailed a promotion of sorts.™ The first entry relates 


53)]. The passage may also be alluded in RGYA 260 which reads: 


hor tho gon the mur rgyal po’i dus / rgya nag rgyal sa phyugs pa’i 
nyer len byung tshul / 'chad lugs mi gcig pa 'ga' snang na’ang / de 
dus / dbus gtsang nas phyin pa'i dpa’ shri 'dra gleng dus / 'di skad 
zer ro // 


Chen (1986: 158) renders dpa’-shri by fashi, "Buddhist master", but this 
needs to be questioned. 

According to Chinese sources, the day on which Toyon Temür vacated 
his premises in the capital of Dadu and departed for Shangdu was the 
twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth day of the seventh month of 1368; see H. 
Schulte-Uffelage, trs., Das Keng-shen wai-shih (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 
1963), 109, and E. Haenisch, Zum Untergang zweier Reiche, ed. P. Ol 
bricht (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1969), 26-27. Thereafter, he fled 
to Qara Qorum (Helin). 

47 On him, see my paper mentioned above in note 43. 

48 Tucci (1949: 664) reads "dpa-shi Dgon-chen" but the reading “dge- 
bsnyen" (upd-saka) is corroborated by RAB 13-14; RABI 24 has geen 
which is its abbreviation. 

49 On him, see RAB 19 [RAB1 32] where his name occurs in an interlineary 
note to an entry dated the earth-female-sheep year, 1379. It is very tempt- 
ing to see in ga-ra an adaptation of Mongol gara, “black”. 

50 MYANG 92 reads the homophone "dmigs". RGYA 381 [Chen 1986: 236] has 
it that a mig-pa dans shri dar-ra-kha-che, an attendant (phyag-phyir) of 
the imperial preceptor Kun-dga' rgyal-mtshan (1310— 1358). Chen merely 
transcribes dang shri by dangshili YZH. I am inclined to see dpa’-sht 
in this phrase on the evidence of the association of this title with this 
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that he and his son, together with Chos[-kyi/sku] 'od[?-zer/gsal], 
had been sent to the Mongol imperial court by Nang-chen 'Phags- 
pa-dpal (1317 — 1370)?! to request permission to build a temple on 
Mount Sham-bu rtse-dgu, apparently the very same site where in 
hazy times of yore the Tibetan king Gri-gum btsan-po had a castle. 
This temple became the famous monastery of Rtse-chen.52 The 
request was formally granted by a decree from Toyon Temür 
which was brought back by him to Tibet towards the very end of 
1364 or the beginning of 1365. That was obviously not the sole 
purpose for his journey inasmuch as the emperor also granted 
him for his master Nang-chen the title of ta’i-si-tu, a seal and 
insignia (dam rtags) of this office, and a legitimizing decree (’ja’- 
sa) to this effect. 

Dpa’-shi Chos-’od himself is mentioned again in connection 
with yet another mission to the imperial court and emperor 
(gong-ma) in 1372.9? If gong-ma refers to the Mongol emperor of 
China then this statement would of course be very problematic 
since Toyun Temür was the last Mongol emperor. Both versions 
of the text are nonetheless quite explicit that it was the “Mongol 
emperor” who bestowed on 'Phags-pa rin-chen (1320-1376), 
Nang-chen's younger brother, the title of si-tu when he was fifty- 
three [- fifty-two] years old, so that we have to conclude that 
Chos-'od visited AyuSiridara (1333-1378), Toyon Temur's son and 


Kun-dga’-dpal in RAB 9 [RABI 16]; later RAB 14 [RABI 24] styles him a 
daruyaci. The chronicle of the fifth Dalai Lama likewise employs the 
expression pa-shi da-kha-che in the same context; see the Bod kyi rgyal 
rabs rdzogs ldan gzhon nu’i dga’ ston, ed. Ngawang Gelek Demo (New 
Delhi, 1967), 110 [Ibid. (Beijing: Mi rigs dpe skrun khang, 1988), 176]. 
Tucci (1949: 646, 696, note 405) identifies the pa-shi da-kha-che by Rang- 
"byung rdo-zje but this is not the case. The Chinese translation in Guo 
Heqing, Xizang wang chen ji (Beijing: Minzu chubanshe, 1983), 162, 
merely, transcribes it into Chinese. Though not very common, double 
titles are not unknown for the period. For instance, Tshul[-khrims] 
bzang[-po] is styled do-dam-pa dpa’-shi in TAI 315 [TAII 706: dom la, 
TAI2 223, TAIch 216]. 

51 See also, with many errors, Tucci (1949: 663, 703, note 765-766). 

52 On Rtse-chen monastery, see especially MYANG 92-97. Sde-srid Sangs- 
rgyas rgya-mtsho (1652—1705) notes that its Mngon-dga' seminary was a 
Dge-lugs-pa institution that had been founded by Chos-rje Sangs-rgyas 
bkra-shis; see his Dga' idan chos 'byung bai dürya ser po, ed. Rdo-rje 
rgyal-po (Beijing: Krung go bod kyi shes rig dpe skrun khang, 1989), 251. 

53 RAB 17 [RABI 29]. This mission does not appear to be recorded in the 
standard Ming sources. 
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successor, and that it was he who gave 'Phags-pa Rin-chen his 
title. 

Summing up the results obtained so far, we can affirm that, 
with the exception in the case of Rgod-tshang-pa, the Sino/ 
Uyghur-Mongol term boshiWbashi/baysi very much appears to 
have been used in the Tibetan region as a kind of honorific title, 
in both ecclesiastic and secular contexts, with no definite office 
or function attached to it. In contradistinction to a number of 
other offices that were introduced during Tibets occupation by 
the Mongols, Tibetan sources do not specify that one could be 
appointed (bskos) a baySi, or that it was a specific job (las-ka) 
or an official post (sa, go-sa, gog-sa) within the framework of the 
local bureaucracy. As with so many terms and titles that had their 
inception in this period, it lived on beyond the years of Mongol 
domination. It is found, for example, in the biography of Rgyal- 
dbang Bkra-shis dpal-rtsegs (1359 — 1424) of the Stag-lung sect of 
the Bka’-brgyud-pa in an undated entry during the reign of Dbang 
(Ch. wang) Grags-pa rgyal-mtshan (1374-1432) of Sne’u-gdong.™ 

Of course it was but a question of time before it came to be 
incorporated into the indigenous lexicons and, as far as I have 
been able to determine, the earliest recorded entry of the word 
in this literature dates from the beginning of the fifteenth century 
for it is registered in what appears to be an edition of a version of 
one of Zhwa-lu Lo-tsä-ba Rin-chen chos-skyong bzang-po's (1441— 
1528) lexica that was prepared by A-mes-zhabs Ngag-dbang kun- 
dga’ bsod-nams. A gloss there suggests that pak-shi is “a name/ 
title for a Tibetan monk who has gone to China”. Skyogs-ston 


54 STAG 534. 

55 See Bod kyi brada’i bstan bcos mkhas mang dgongs pa'i bcud bsdus gsung 
rab kun la lta ba’i legs bshad mig dbang rab gsal snang ba, Works on 
Music and Lexicography, (Dehradun: Saskya Centre, 1985), 150: bod kyi 
btsun pa rgya nag tu phyin pa’i ming; this explanation is also found in 
Sumatiratna's (1820—?) Tibetan-Mongol lexicon of 1877 in SU 9. To be 
sure, the former text contains numerous interlinear references to (an- 
other version of) the Za ma tog, so that a critical edition of one of these 
on the basis of all the available blockprints and manuscripts is an impor- 
tant desideratum. The recension of the Dag yig za ma tog lexicon pub- 
lished in B. Laufer, “Studien zur Sprachwissenschaft der Tibeter. Zama- 
tog" Münchener Akademie der Wissenschaften, philos.-philolog. und 
histor. Klasse, Sitzungsberichte (München, 1898), 519 —594, does not con- 
tain this word, nor does the version based on Dga' Adan phun-tshogs-gling 
print that was published in Angdu (1973: *1—*65). The bilingual Tibetan- 
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Lo-tsä-ba Rin-chen bkra-shis (?-after 1577), one of Zhwa-lu Lo-tsä- 
ba's students, notes in his famous Li shi’i gur khang glossary of 
1536 under the entry of Uyghur/Mongol (hor) words, that some 
Tibetans had wrongly taken it to be an „archaism” (brda-rnying) 
of an unspecified CWT term and had, therefore, not realized its 
foreign origin. 

Later, some Tibetans with a knowledge of Chinese were aware 
that pag/k-shi did not always mean pag-shi or may not always 
derive from Uyghur/Mongol baysi. Thus, the excellent linguist 
and philologist A-khya Yongs-’dzin Blo-bzang don-grub (ca. 1760— 
ca. 1830) observes the following in a gloss on pag-shi’i glu-skad, 
"the pag-shi's song”, in his study of a good number of words and 
expressions as found in one of Spyan-snga Blo-gros rgyal- 
mtshan's (?1390—?1448) treatises on "spiritual purification" (blo- 
sbyong):?” 


Although others state [that pag-shi in] the phrase pag-shi’i glu- 
skad [means] “various” (sna-tshogs),®® [my] kind, principal 
: teacher, the great scholar-and-realized one (mkhas-grub) Lord 
Dharmavajra [= Chos-kyi rdo-rje] has said [that] pag-shi is a 
term for a Chinese teller of tales.°® In the Blo sbyong legs 


Mongol redaction of the text in Multi-Lingual Buddhist Texts, ed. L. 
Chandra, Vol. 12 (New Delhi: International Academy of Indian Culture, 
1981), 5854-5901, also does not have it. 

56 See, for instance, the text in Angdu (1973: *39). The Tibetan library of the 
Cultural Palace of Nationalities in Beijing has a four-folio handwritten 
dbu can manuscript of his Sgra’i nyer mkho gal che ba'i skor 'ga' zhig 
which bears the original catalogue number of phyi, za, 28. The library's 
own catalogue number is 002357(17). Its very brief colophon states on 
fol. 4a: skyogs ston karma lo tsa’i legs par bshad pa phyag bris ma las 
ngos bshus /. This little text is a brief study of a number variant 
in various blockprints of canonical Tibetan texts, prepared both in Tibet 
and among the Mongols (hor par ma^), in juxtaposition with the readings 
of one or more Sanskrit originals. I hope to return to this work on another 
Occasion. 

57 See his [Byang chub lam gyi rim pa la blo sbyong ba la thog mar] Blo 
sbyong ba chos kyi sgo 'byed, Collected Works, Vol. 1 (New Delhi, 1983), 
19. 


68 "Various" may have perhaps been suggested as the equivalent of Chinese 
baishi B i, but I have yet to come across such a use elsewhere in the 
Tibetan literature. 

59 For pag-shi in the sense of “singer, minstrel, bard”, BOD 1607 registers 
rgya’i sgrung shod mkhan as a meaning for pag-shi and gives Chinese 
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gdams of Spyan-snga-ba himself,™ [it] appears to render some- 
thing like “trader” or “trader’s servant, apprentice."9! 


In addition to baysi signifying the name for a monk who has gone 
to China, Sumatiratna appears to gloss Tibetan pa-shi and pag- 
shi — the dotted lines connecting these two entries are not alto- 
gether free from ambiguity, but pa-sh?'s connection with this en- 
try is certain — by "is said to be a Non-Buddhist or a demon 
entering a living body and/or a corpse."*? On the other hand, the 
nineteenth or perhaps early twentieth century Buryat lexicogra- 
pher by the name of Kirtivajra has separate entries for pa-shi and 
pag-shi. He prefixes the former by rgya nag tu, "in China’, 
equates the former with bays? and nomlayci, “one who teaches 
Buddhism", and also provides the same "demonic" explanation as 
Sumatiratna, albeit without the Mongol gloss. However, he 
glosses pag-shi by yuvaray düritei, "having the shape/appear- 
ance of a monk" and by yudaldu&i, “trader, merchant.”™ 


bari ÆẸ as its origin. This meaning of bayši is also attested in many 
Turkic languages. 

60 The text on spiritual purification referred to here is the Spyan-snga's Bla 
ma dam pa^ zhal gyi bdud rtsi legs bsdams, Collected Works, Vol. 1 (New 
Delhi, 1983), 450: “... the pag-shi-s who had immediately come from 
China...” (rgya yul na slebs ma thag gi pag shi rnams ...). 

61 See A khya Yongs 'dzin's Thog mar blo sbyong gi dris lan brda don gsal 
ba'i me long, Collected Works, VoL 1 (New Delhi, 1971), 23b: 


pag shi’ glu skad ces pa la gzhan dag gis sna tshogs zer yang drin 
can rtsa ba'i bla ma mkhas grub chen po rje dharma badzra gyis / 
pag shi ni rgya'i sgrung bshad mkhan gyi ming yin gsung / spyan 
snga ba nyid kyi sbyong legs gdams su / tshong pa'am tsong pa'i 
g-yog po la jug pa lta bu zhig snang / 
This entry from the Yongs-'dzin is also cited, albeit unidentified, in SU 10. 
62 SU 9: mu stegs sam gson gshin la gdon ‘jug bshad zer / tertege buyu 
ukügel amidudur ada oruyu-yi nomlabei gedeg. We may add here that 
both Messrs. Ri kha and Shel dkar gling pa, former visiting Fulbright 
scholars at the Department of Asian Languages and Literature, University 
of Washington, and engaged in lexicographical work, were not familiar 
with the word pa-shi or this gloss. 
KÍ 562. 
Ki 563. My thanks to my colleague James Bosson of Berkeley for iden- 
tifying the import of yuvaray and that 1t is a loanword from the Old 
Turkish word for sangha. 


28 
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1. For a note on the Japanese reflex of boshi, see now R. A. 
Miller, “Innovation and Adaptation in a Symbolic System: Al- 
taic Elements in the Original Language of Japanese Buddhism", 
Religious and Lay Symbolism in the Altaic World and Other 
Papers, eds. K. Sagaster and H. Eimer (Wiesbaden: Otto Har- 
rassowitz, 1989), 247-248. 

2. A twelfth century attestation of dpag-shi'i glu, "the baySi’s 
song”, is met with in the Phyag rgya chen po lam zab mthar 
thug by Zhang G. yu brag Brtson 'grus grags pa (1122/23- 
1193), for which see now D. Martin, “A Twelfth-century Tibetan 
Classic of Mahdmudra: The Path of Ultimate Profundity: The 
Great Seal Instructions of Zhang", Journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Buddhist Studies 15.1 (1992), 262, 
305, note 60, who refers to E. Sperling’s interpretation. Here 
dpag shi should be understood in the sense of “story-teller, 
etc.", Chinese bari, as in note 59. 

3. For a scion of this family, who had travelled to Qubilai's court 
and is known as Ze'u dpag-shi, see my forthcoming “A Bka’ 
gdams pa Monk at the Court of Qubilai Qayan: On the Life of 
Ze'u Grags pa brtson 'grus (1253—1316)", which is based on a 
manuscript of his biography that has recently become acces- 
sible. The possibility cannot be ruled out that MYANG’s author 
may have superimposed the title of bays? on the former. 
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The Title of the "Secret History of the Mongols" 
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Berlin 


The "Secret History of the Mongols", dating, as generally as- 
sumed, from 1240 (UEMURA SEIJI: 1228,! W. GROUSSET: 1252? W. 
Hunc: 1264,? H. OKADA: 1324) is without doubt the most impor- 
tant old Mongolian source. It still offers many intriguing problems 
which begin already with the title and the first lines. Though 
everybody calls the book "The Secret History of the Mongols" and 
will continue doing so, this title was probably not the original 
one. It was given to the book by the Ming translators, as was first 
assumed by E. HAENISCH and later elaborated by W. HUNG and A. 
MOSTAERT. E. HAENISCH had the idea because of the more modern 
spelling niuča ‘secret’ instead of the older form ni’uéa which one 
would expect in the Secret History? W. Hung believed that the 
title of a book tobciyan, five times mentioned in the Yüan shih,® 
might be the original Mongolian title of the Secret History.’ A. 
MOSTAERT pointed out that the Chinese transcriptors would not 
have put the words Mongyol-un niuča tobéa’an ‘Secret History 


1 Uemura Selji, “Genchö Hishi Shoki”, Töhögaku 10 (1955), pp. 108-119. 

2 W. Grousset, l'Empire Mongol, Paris 1941, pp. 230, 303. 

3 William Hung, “The transmission of the book known as ‘The Secret His- 
tory of the Mongols”, Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 14 (1961), 
pp. 490f. 

4 Hidehiro Okada, "The Chinggis Khan Shrine and The Secret History of 
the Mongols", in: Religious and lay symbolism in the altaic world and 
other papers, Wiesbaden 1989, pp. 284—289. 

5 Erich Haenisch, Untersuchungen über das Yuan-ch'ao pi-shi, Die Ge- 
heime Geschichte der Mongolen. Abhandlungen der philosophusch-histo- 
rischen Klasse der Sàchsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, XLI, 4, 
Leipzig 1931, p. 40. 

6 Paul Pelliot, “Le titre mongol du Yuan tch’ao pi che", Toung Pao 14 
(1913), p. 132. 

7 William Hung, op. cit., p. 484f. 
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of the Mongols' under the Chinese title, but they would have writ- 
ten it in big characters above or at the right side of the following 
words Cinggis qa’an-nu huja'ur (translated as ‘the origin of 
Cinggis Qa’an’), accompanied by a Chinese translation in smaller 
characters. The hypothesis that Mongyol-un niuca tobéa’an was 
not the original Mongolian title of the Secret History was firmly 
supported by L DE RACHEWILTZ? and others and strongly rejected 
by S. GAADAMBA! and others. 

In connection with this question, mainly because of the space 
after Cinggis qahan-nu huja’ur, but also because of syntactical 
and other reasons, the first lines of the Secret History were 
translated in different ways. The run as follows: 


Cinggis qahan-nu huja’ur [space, new line] de'ere tenggeri-ece 
Jaya’atu tóregsen börte &inod aju’u. Chinese transcription: 


Rah GDSS ALILI [new line] ZEN B AA 
Mi ALARA BAR Fr ZRXB EL 


Translations (with slight nuances): 


A. ‘The origin of Cinggis Qa’an. [Title, at least title of the first 
part of the "Secret History”.] There was a blue-grey wolf born 
with his destiny from Heaven Above’. So translated by NAKA 
MICHTYO, who was the first,!! ISHIHAMA JUNTARO,I? N. POPPE, !? 
F. W. CLEAVES,!^, A. MosrAERT;? L. LIGETI! SH. Iwamura,!” 


8 Antoine Mostaert, Sur quelque passages de l'Histoire Secréte des Mon- 
gols, Harvard-Yenching Institute, Cambridge, Mass., 1953, p. IX ff. 

9 See Igor de Rachewiltz, "Some Reflections on Paragraph One of the 
Secret History of the Mongols”, in: Olon Ulsyn Mongolé Erdemtnij V Ih 
Hural, 2, Ulaanbaatar 1992, p. 337. 

10 Sangéimiduw-a l'adamba (Cyrillic spelling: Gaadamba), Mongyol-un Ni’- 
uca Tobciyan, Ula'an-Ba'atur 1990, p. 222. 

11 See Igor de Rachewiltz, op. cit., p. 337. 

12 Ishihama Juntarö, “Genchö hishi kö”, Ryükoku shidan 15 (1940), p. 1-9. 

13 Nicholas Poppe, Review of E. Haenisch's three volumes about the Secret 
History of the Mongols, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenländischen Ge- 
sellschaft, Bd. 99 (1949), Heft 2, p. 276. 

14 Francis Woodman Cleaves, "The Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338", 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, Vol. 14 (1951), p. 89, note 87, and 
The Secret History of the Mongols, Harvard University Press, 1982, p. 1. 
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M. MuRAKAMI,!® I. DE RACHEWILTZ.19 

"The origin of Cinggis Qa'an was a blue-grey wolf born with 
his destiny from Heaven Above.’ S. A. KoziN (TIpenkom Yan- 
rac-xaHa Obi bopre-HHo, pojHBimica 00 H3BOJIeHHIO 
Bemrmgero He6a.),? C. DAMDINSUREN,! G. DOERFER,Z 
S. KALUZYNSKI,? SH. Ozawa,?* MANSANG,2° Š. GAADAMBA.2® 
‘The origin of Cinggis Qa'an was a fated blue-grey wolf born 
from Heaven Above. E. HAENISCH (‘Der Urahn Tschinggis 
Chans war ein vom hohen Himmel erzeugter, schicksalerkore- 
ner grauer Wolf.)^", P. PELLIOT (‘... [venu] naitre, du Ciel qui 
est en haute, par mandat [céleste]),7? WEI KwErSUN,? S. 
BRA.” This translation was made mainly under the influence 
of the Chinese free sectional translation. 


A fourth possible translation "The origin of Cinggis Qa'an. There 
was a fated blue-grey wolf born from Heaven Above’ was never 
done. And there is another theoretical possibility. The title could 
have simultaneously been the subject of the first sentence, which 
also would correspond to the graphical appearance of the Chi- 
nese transcription of the Secret History: 


ane B 


i S 


30 


Antoine Mostaert, op. cit., p. XIV. 
Louis Ligeti, A mongolok titkos tortenete, Budapest 1962, p. 9. 
Shinobu Iwamura, Mongoru Genchö kishi — Chingisu han shitsuroku, 
Tokyo 1963, p. 2. 
Masatsugu Murakami, Mongoru hishi, I, Tokyo 1970, p. 5. 
Igor de Rachewiltz, “The Secret History of the Mongols”, Papers on Far 
Eastern History, Canberra, Vol. 4 (1971), p. 118. 
S. A. Kozin, Sokrovennoe skazanie Juan’ čao bi ši, Tom L, Akademija 
Nauk SSSR, Moskva-Leningrad 1941, p. 79. 
Cendijn Damdinsüren, Mongolyn Nuuc Tov&oo ("The Secret History of the 
Mongols’), Ulaanbaatar 1957, p. 25. 
Gerhard ‘Doerfer, Türkische und Mongolische Elemente im Neuper- 
sischen, I, Wiesbaden 1963, p. 317. 
Stanıslaw Kałużyński, Tajna Historia Mongołów, Warszawa 1970, p. 33. 
Shigeo Ozawa, Genchö hishi zenshaku, I, Tokyo 1984, p. 3-8. 
Mansang, Mongyol-un Ni’uéa Tobéiyan, Obor Mongyolam arad-un keblel- 
un goriy-a 1985, p. 8. 

Cimiduw-a l'adamba, op. cit., p. 7. 
Erich Haenisch, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig 1948, p. 1. 
Paul Pelliot, Histoire Secréte des Mongols, Paris 1949, p. 121. 
Wei Kwei-Sun, The Secret History of the Mongol Dynasty (Yuan-Chao- 
Pi-Shi), Muslim University Aligarh 1957, pp. 5, 47. 
S. Bira, Mongol'skaja Istoriografija XIII —XVII v., Moskva 1978, p. 68. 
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THE ORIGIN OF CINGGIS QA'AN 


was a blue-grey wolf born with his destiny from Heaven above. 
Besides the different possibilities of interpreting the syntax of 
the first sentence[s], the meaning of two words in the first line of 
the Secret History is also not quite clear. 
1. Does bórte really mean 'blue-grey'? There is only one refer- 
ence for this in form of the Chinese glosse &#.. börte does 
not appear in the Hua-I ih-yü,?! in the hP'agspa-documents,"" 
or in the dictionary of Mukaddimat Al-Adab.?? But the Chi- 
nese glosses dating from the time of the Ming dynasty were 
sometimes downright wrong, 4 though worshipped by re- 
searchers of the Secret History as the only existing refer- 
ences. There are two more translations which are possible: 
a) borte = börtü ( &w , mod. Mong. 6epr) ‘having dark 
spots on a fair skin’, which makes more sense than a 
translation ‘blue-grey’. So translated by Š. GAADAMBA 6e- 
prrai = 6op To160T ‘having grey-brown spots’.”® Modern 
Mongolian 6op is a colour between grey and brown.?*. 

b) bérte = Old Turk. bóri MFR ‘wolf’, so that bórte Cinö 
would be a synonymous compositum in which the Mongo- 


31 Cf. Erich Haenisch, Sinomongolische Glossare, I, Abhandlungen der 
Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin 5 (1969). 

32 Cf. Nicholas Poppe, John R. Kruger, The Mongolian Monuments in hP'ag- 
spa script, Wiesbaden 1957. 

33 Nikolaj Nikolaevié Poppe, Mongol'skij slovar’ Mukaddimat al-adab I-H, 
Moskava-Leningrad 1938. 

34 Cf. Hans-Peter Vietze, "Hapaxlegomina auf y- und q- in der 'Geheimen 
Geschichte der Mongolen”, in: Altaica Osloensica, Universitetsforlaget 
Oslo 1990, pp. 380, 384. 

35 Cf. Eldengtei, Oyundalai, Asaraltu, "Mongyol-un Ni’uéa Tobciyan’-u 
a iges-un tayilburi, Kokeqota 1991, p. 279. 
gcimiduw-a Tadamba, op. cit., p. 222. 

37 When this paper was read at the 34th International Congress of Asian 
and North African Studies in Hong Kong 1993, Professor Hidehiro Okada 
contributed about the Chinese gloss #& cangse or cang-colored on the 
Mongolian word borte, that cang, when used singly, means either 'dark 
green’ or ‘blue’. But when combined with a character meaning ‘hair’ fa or 
‘beard’ ran, it means ‘grey, ashy’ and is glossed banbai, literally ‘spotted 
with white'. Since cangse in this passage refers to the fur of the wolf, the 
Chinese translator must have correctly understood the combination bo-r- 
te ci-no as meaning 'piebald wolf’. Anyway, all modern translators since 
Naka Michiyo, who give a ‘blue-grey wolf in their texts, have been misled 
by their insufficient knowledge of the Chinese language. 
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lian word &no serves as explication of the unknown for- 
eign word bóri, a common phenomenon in all periods of 
the Mongolian language. This translation was preferred 
mainly by Mongolian scholars (J. TOMORCEREN, C. DAM- 
DINSUREN, N. OTaoN).?? Thus, we would have an additional 
hint for the common Turkic-Mongolian origin legend as 
described by D. SiNoR.?? But this translation is less prob- 
able, because the parallelism of the two adjectives bórte 
in this and go’ai in the following sentence (gergei inu 
go’ai maral aji’ai ‘His wife was a fallow doe.) would be 
given up. 

2. What is the real, contextual meaning of huja’ur ( rof ija 
basic meaning: ‘root’) when used referring to a person or a 
group of people? Nearly all researches of the Secret History 
translated it as ‘origin’, E. HAENISCH as ‘Urahn’.*° But at least 
in more recent periods of the Mongolian language, also in 
modern Mongolian (a3ryyp), this word has a broader meaning 
which includes not only the ancestors, but also the succes- 
sors of a person. Thus, the translation would be ‘clan’, or 
better the German word ‘Geschlecht’. This meaning we find, 
for example, in the Altan Tobéi (middle of the 17% century), 
line 32-33:*! gad-un ijayur anu tegün-ece bolbai. ‘The clan 
of the Qans startet from him.’ Lines 56—57: Raquli toyin bolu- 
ysan-u-tula- Ari'un Ide'etü Qa'an-u ijayur tasurba. 'Be- 
cause of Raquli becoming a monk, Ari'un Ide'etü Qa'an's clan 
tore up.' Cf. also lines 32, 4114, 5343. 

Understanding huja’ur in its narrow meaning, the defend- 
ers of variant A were forced to narrow down the assumed 
title of the Secret History, Cinggis qa'an-nu huja’ur ‘The ori- 
gin of Cinggis Qa’an’, to the first chapter (88 1—68 from 282 
paragraphs, or more exactly even to $8 1—60),2? i.e., to the 


Cf. Mansang, op. cit., p. 23. 

Denis Sinor, “The Legendary Origin of the Turks", in: E. V Zygas and P. 

Voorhels, eds., Folklorica. Festschrift für Felix J. Oinas. Bloomington 

1982, p. 223—257. 

40 Erich Haenisch, Die Geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, Leipzig 1948, p. 1. 

41 Cf. Hans-Peter Vietze, Gendeng Luwsang, Altan Tobči. Eine mongolische 
Chronik des XVII. Jahrhunderts von Blo bzan bstan Tin. Text und Index. 
Tokyo 19882, p. 2. 

42 Igor de Rachewiltz, Some reflections ..., op. cit., p. 337. 
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paragraphs which really do deal with Cinggis Qa'an's ances- 
tors and not yet with the lives and deeds of his successors. 
This also bothered W. HuNG the most.“ In this case one 
would expect titles of the other chapters too. But they have 
none. Theoretically, the consequence would be the possibility 
that the Secret History originally consisted only of chapter 
one and that the other chapters were added later. But there 
are no other hints for this, especially not from the language. 
Understandung huja’ur in its broader meaning, which the 
word could have had already in the middle of the XIII? cen- 
tury, this calamity disappears, and variant A becomes much 
more probable. 


From the syntactical point of view it is important, if the pattern 
X aju’u ‘There was X.' was grammatically correct in the language 
of the Secret History. Otherwise it could not be separated from 
the syntagma Cinggis qa'an-nu huja'ur which then could not 
form the title. It's quite clear that this is the case, because we find 
this pattern again already at the end of § 1: ... Batacigan aju’u. 
"There was Bataciqan, who ...' Cf. also the pattern X aju’u It was 
X' in $8 172 and 185. 

Concernig the question, if de'ere tenggeri-ece Jaya’atu tóregsen 
means ‘born with [his] destiny from Heaven Above’ or ‘vom hohen 
Himmel erzeugter, schicksalserkorener ...' (E. HAENISCH), both in- 
terpretations are syntactically possible. A. MOSTAERT, prefering 
the first interpretation, quoted another passage in the Secret His- 
tory in which jaya’atu tóregsen appears, namely $281, line 
12004—12005:14 tenggeri yajar-aca jaga'atw töregsen góró'esün 
les bétes sauvages nées ayant [leur] destin fixé par le Ciel et la 
Terre’. But this passage, again, can be translated in both ways. 
The real proof, that the syntagma in question is tenggeri-ece ja- 
ya’atu ‘with destiny from Heaven’ and not tenggeri-ece ... töreg- 
sen ‘born from Heaven’, we find in § 197, lines 7226-7227: teng- 
geri-yin jaga'ar ecige eke tére’illiigsen mariyan-nala asaqu'asu 
if [the Qa'an] asks of the flesh, which, by the Destiny of Heaven, 


43 William Hung, op. cit., p. 484. 

44 Reference to the lines as in Igor de Rachewiltz, Index to the Secret His- 
tory of the Mongols, Indiana University Bloomington, 1971. 

‚45 Antoine Mostaert, op. cit, p. XIV. 
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[my] father and mother did beget’.* Last but not least the reli- 
gious background indicates that the translation ‘with destiny from 
Heaven’ is the correct one, as was shown by S. GAADAMBA.^" 

Finally, the graphical appearance, namely the fact that Cinggis 
ga’an-nu huja’ur stands alone in one line and the passage de'ere 
tenggeri-ece Jaya’atu tóregsen bórte &ino aju’u follows after a 
remarkable space, was reason enough to assume that Cinggis 
ga’an-nu huja'ur was the original Mongolian title. Š. GAADAMBA 
rejected this firmly pointing out that writing a separate line was 
a Mongolian tradition to emphasize passages or to honour per- 
sons, as, for example, was done on the Stone of Cinggis Qa’an or 
in the letter of Öljeyitü Sultan.“ But there are no other cases in 
the Secret History where a clear separate line was written, though 
there were plenty of occasions to honour persons or to emphasize 
passages of the text. Only the first chapter of the Secret History 
starts with a separate line, the other eleven chapters don't. 

Our conclusion is that the original Mongolian title of the Secret 
History was Cinggis qa'an-nu huja’ur which should be translated 
as "The clan of Cinggis Qa'an' or more simply ‘The Chingisides'. 
The first line of the Secret History should then be translated: 
"There was a piebald (not a blue-grey!) wolf born with his destiny 
from Heaven Above'. The second variant, i. e., the assumption that 
Cinggis qa'an-mu huja’ur was a part of the first line of the text, 
and not the title, cannot be categorically rejected, but in our opin- 
ion it seems to be less probable. In this case huja'ur can be 
understood in its narrow meaning, i.e., as ‘origin’, and the best 
translation would be: "The origin of Cinggis Qa'an was a piebald 
wolf born with his destiny from Heaven Above’. A translation 
‘born from Heaven ...' does not seem to be accurate. Make your 
choice! 


46 Translation by Francis Woodman Cleaves, The Secret History of the Mon- 
ols, Cambridge, Mass., 1982, p. 130. 

47 . Gaadamba, Mongolyn Nuuc Tovtoony sudlalyn zarim asuudal (‘Some 
questions of the research of the Secret History of the Mongols’), Ulaan- 
baatar 1990, p. 25-30. 

48 Sangäimiduw-a Dl'adamba, op. cit., p. 222. 
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Ch'en Chieh-hsien & Center for Chinese Studies Materials, 
United Daily New Cultural Foundation (eds.), Proceedings of the 
35th Permanent International Altaistic Conference, September 
12-17, 1992, Taipei, China. Taipei, Center for Chinese Studies 
Materials, 1993. XI + 581 pages, 17 colorphotos; illustrations. 
ISBN 957-8528-09-4. Price US$ 40. 


The 35th PIAC and its Proceedings beat all this Altaistic Study Organisation's 
records in the past. Not only was the Conference held, for the first time, in 
East Asia, at Taipei, under the excellent organisation of that well-known 
scholar of Qing and Manchu history, Professor Ch’en Chieh-hsien, but the 
“Proceedings” themselves have come out in surprisingly little time — a year 
and a half after the Conference itself. The Editor can well claim, in his Pre- 
face, “... I believe this volume will be of considerable value to the future 
researchers in the field of Altaic studies, and will also constitute a landmark 
in PIAC's history". 

One of the outstanding arguments, taking up some two thirds of the contri- 
butions, had been in Mongol and Manchu studies. But, in the best traditions 
of the PIAC, there is no lack of work in the fields of turkology and, of course, 
in honour of the host country, sinology. 

As was already pointed out in the review of the Proceedings of the preced- 
ing 34th PIAC (see pp. 315—317), the considerable number of papers contrib- 
uted denies us any opportunity to discuss single works here. We shall confine 
ourselves, therefore, to an alphabetical list: 


1) Birtalan Agnes: Scapulimancy and Purifying Ceremony (Some new 
data on the Dargad Shamanism based on fieldwork-material collected 
in August 1992), pp. 1-10. 

2) Klára Agyagäsi: Why could the Forefathers of Chuvashes Escape Assimi- 
lation to Kipchaks?, pp. 11-16. 

3) V.M.Alpatov: Japanese as a Hybrid Altaic-Chinese Language, pp. 17— 
20. 

4) Elena V. Boikova: Cultural Orientation of Mongolia after the Revolution 
of 1921, pp. 21-28. 

5) Xenia Celnarová: Some Remarks on the Prosody of Yunus Emre, pp. 27— 
32. 

6) Ch’en Chieh-hsien: Analysis of the Reasons of Manchu Emperor Hong 
Taiji’s Restriction of Shamanism, pp. 33-40. 

7) Ch’en Kuo-tung: The Wanggiyan Clan of the Imperial Household Depart- 
ment, pp. 41-51. 

8) Choi Han-woo: Some Notes on Mao-tun (Qarator) and Qara Bodon, 
pp. 53-58. 

9) Chuang Chi-fa: A Study of the Ch’ing Dymasty Manchu Translation of 
the Tah Tsang Ching, pp. 59-71. 

10) Florin Deleanu: Mindfulness of Breathing in the Dhyana Sūtra, pp. 73— 

83. 
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11) Fred W. Drake: The Mukden Palace and Nurhaci's Tomb as Symbolic 
Architecture, pp. 85-95. 

12) Fung Ming-chu: Tke Sino-British Negotiations on Tibet and the Political 
Situation in Tibet in Modern China — From the Gurkha War to the 
Washington Conference, pp. 97-126. 

13) Liliya M. Gorelova: The Sibe and Various Forms of their Language, 
pp. 127-132. 

14) Han Sherman: Poems by Akdun on his Journeys to Mongolia and Xin- 
jiang, pp. 133-141. 

15) Harnod Hakanchulu: The Mongol and Jih Jou Island from Harabang, 
pp. 143-162. 

16) Higuchi Koichi: The Bhadracaryäpranidhänaräja in Mongolian, pp. 163- 
167. 

17) Richard W. Howell: Language Standartization versus Social Identity, 
pp. 169-173. 

18) Maria Ivanics: Die Beglaubigungsmittel der krimtatatarischen [sic] Ur- 
kunden, pp. 175-182. 

19) Kanda Nobuo: Correspondence between Hong Taiji and Mao Wen-lung, 
pp. 183-188. 

20) Kato Naoto: The Accession to the Throne of Yung-cheng and Lobdzang 
Danjin’s Rebellion, pp. 189-192. 

21) Kawachi Yoshihiro: Ming Dynasty Sable Trade in Northeast Asta, 
pp. 193-197. 

22) Kim Ho-dong: The Cult of Saints in Eastern Turkestan — The Case of 
Alp Atain Turfan, pp. 199-226. 

23) Koyama Koichiro: The Will of Murad II, pp. 227-231. 

24) Kuang Ting-yuan and Chang Hwa-ker: Studies on the Development of 
Usage of Computer's Desk-Top Publishing Technique to Process Manchu 
Scripts, pp. 233-245. 

2b) Lam Yuan-chu: Notions behind Reconciliatory Attempts in the Hung-wu 
Period of Ming China, pp. 247 —259. 

26) Lau Nap-yin: Why Did the Liao Invade in 1004? — A Strategic Analysis 
of the Shan-yuan Accord, pp. 261—300. 

27) Mano Eiji: The Original Title of the Memoirs of Bäbur, pp. 301- 
319 

28) Matsumura Jun: On the Founding Legend of the Ch'ing Dynasty, 
pp. 321-342. 

29) Erling v. Mende: A Manchu Contribution to Chinese Agriculture?, 
pp. 343-348. 

30) Ruth I. Meserve: The Bactrian Camel: Two Mongolian Manuscripts in 
the Royal Library, Copenhagen, pp. 349-359. 

31) Miyawaki Junko: The Nomadic Kingship Based on Marital Alliances: 
The Case of the 17th.— 18th Century Oyirad, pp. 361—369. 

32) Nakami Tatsuo: Japanese Researchers’ Search for Ch'ing-Manchu 
Sources in the Early Twentieth Century, pp. 371-375. 

33) Okada Hidehiro: The Mongolian Literary Tradition in Early Manchu 
Culture, pp. 377 —386. 

34) Pang Tatjana A.: New Evidence about Shaman Practices among the Sibe- 
Manchu People in Xinjiang, pp. 387—397. 

35) Phan Van Cac: Documenis vietnamiens écrits en sino-nom sur les rela- 
tions entre l'etat "Grand Viet” et l'empire Yuan-Mongol au 13ème siécle, 
pp. 399-403. 
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36) Alessandra Pozzi: Two Divinities in the Sibe World: Siri Mama and 
Hairkan Mafa, pp. 405-415. 

37) Jean Richard: La Relatio de Davide: une source de l'histoire des Mongols, 
pp. 417—429. 

38) Alice Sárkozi: Burial of a Dog, pp. 431—436. 

39) Shimada Masao: Studies in the Effectivity of the Ching Mongol Laws, 
pp. 437—441. 

40) Shimo Hirotoshi: The Central Organization of Il-Khanate Governments, 
pp. 443—446. 

41) Denis Sinor: The Custom of Scalping in Inner Asia, pp. 447—452. 

42) Giovanni Stary: Recurring Elements in Manchu Shaman Prayers, 
pp. 453-462. 

43) Tsolmon Dawaagyn: Mongol Studies and Altaistic Studies, pp. 463-467. 

44) Hans-Peter Vletze: Blo Bzan Bstan ‘Jin Givüsi's Rhymes, pp. 469-476. 

45) Hartmut Walravens: The Current Situation of the Manchu Collection of 
the Berlin State Library, pp. 477-504. 


The six works in Chinese deal with the following arguments: 


1) Wang Te-yi: Chin yü Kao-li ti kuan-hsi [The Relations between Chin and 
Kao-li], pp. 505-516. 

2) Yuan T'ing-ch'ao: Jo-kan Ch’i-tan ta-tzü chih chieh-tu [An Interpretation 
of some Signs of the 'Great Kitan Script'], pp. 517—524. 

3) Chao Ling-yang: T'ieh-mu-erh chih ssü chi Ming-ch’u chih pien-fang 
([The author's translation]: The Consolidation of an Empire: Early Ming 
Emperors’ Frontier Defence and the Untimely Demise of Timür the Lame 
(Tamerlane), pp. 525—532. 

4) Liu Keng-sheng: 75'ung Han Ts’ang tang-an kan ts'ang-ch'uan fo-chiao 
tsai O-lu-t'e ko-pu chih ch^ieh-l [On the Introduction of Buddhism among 
the Ólót as seen from Chinese and Tibetan documents], pp. 533-542. 

5) Liu Feng-chu: Ch’i-tan hsiao-tzü chih-tu ssi t'an [Four inquiries into the 
‘Little’ Kitan-Script], pp. 543-567. 

6) Lai Hung-po: Yi-li Hsi-po-tsu kang t'ung-hua t'iao-chien ti ch'u-pu yen- 
chiu [A preliminary research concerning the Ili Sibe people's resistance to 
assimilation], pp. 569 — 581. 


Finally, one aspect has to be mentioned and that is the great care that has 
characterised all the work done. It is a pleasure, not a surprise, obviously, to 
see the use of non-simplified Chinese ideograms each time there is necessity, 
and the illustrations to the articles (those of Birtalan, Harnod, Koyama, von 
Mende, Pozzi and Walravens) are clear down to the slightest detail. 

Mention must also be given to the 17 photographs, in color, at the begin- 
ning of the book. More than anything else these express the cordiality that 
pervaded this Conference. The “Proceedings”, more than a ‘landmark’, are a 
real jewel in the field of Altaic studies. 

Those interested may order the book from the Center for Chinese Studies 
Materials, United Daily News Cultural Foundation, 11 F No. 180, Keelung 
Road Sec. 1, Taipei, Taiwan, ROC. 


Venice Giovanni Stary 
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Martin Gimm, Kaiser Qianlong (1711—1799) als Poet. Franz 
Steiner Verlag Stuttgart, Wiesbaden 1993. (Sinologica Colonien- 
sia Band 15). 231 Seiten, ISBN 3-515-05881-8. Preis DM 148, —. 


Die Mandschukaiser als Literaten und Poeten sind ein Thema, das bisher in 
der westlichen Literatur in ihrer Gesamtheit nur sehr selten und unzulänglich 
behandelt worden ıst. Wenn M. Gimm nun dieses Thema mit dem Qianlong- 
Kaiser eróffnet und versucht, zum ersten Mal einen Gesamtuberblick zu ge- 
ben, geschieht dies im Bewußtsein, ein schwieriges „Fast“-Neuland zu betre- 
ten. 

Gimm teilt seine Untersuchung in einen Hauptteil „A“ und einen Anhang 
B" ein, dem sich zwei „Listen“, ein „Quellen- und Literaturverzeichnis“ sowie 
ein ausfuhrlicher „Index“ anschließen. 

Der „Hauptteil“ besteht aus drei Kapiteln (mit jeweils drei Unterkapiteln), 
namlich 1) Einführung, 2) Die gedruckten Literaturwerke des Kaisers, 
3) Übersetzungen und Bearbeitungen von Qianlongs Schriften. 

Gleich in der „Einfuhrung“ wird der Leser mit dem „Stil“ des Verfassers 
konfrontiert, der sich durch seine äußerst detaillierten Anmerkungen zum 
Text hervorhebt. Gerade diese Anmerkungen beinhalten eine schier unglaub- 
liche Menge von Ergänzungen, Zusatznotizen und bibliographischen Angaben, 
deren Gründlichkeit wohl kaum übertroffen werden kann und sich bis auf die 
kleinsten Details erstreckt. (In der Tat nehmen diese Anmerkungen beinahe 
durchwegs mehr als die Hälfte einer jeden Seite ein: sie sind fast ein Werk a 
parte und stellen praktisch ein Konzentrat der sino-mandschurischen Kultur- 
und Geistesgeschichte dar.) Hervorzuheben ist, daß der Autor bekannter- 
weise über hervorragende Kenntnisse auf dem Gebiet der Sinologie und 
gleichzeitig der Mandschuristik verfügt, wodurch eın ausgewogenes (nicht 
nur „sinozentrisches“) Bild von bisher wohl nie dagewesener Vollständigkeit 
gezeichnet wurde. 

Das bisher, u.a. von Fang Chao-ying geprägte Bild über die schwer zu 
glaubende „Produktivitat“ des Qianlong-Kaisers („... if he wrote them [i e. 
42,000 poems] all — as he almost certainly did not — he was by far the most 
prolific poet in Chinese history“!) wird von Gimm zum ersten Mal in durch- 
aus uberzeugender Weise in Frage gestellt: „Rechnet man bei ihm 70 Jahre 
produktiven Schaffens, so entfielen im Durchschnitt nur 1 bis 2 Gedichte 
auf jeden Lebenstag ...^ (S. 23, Anm. 38). Gerade in diesem Zusammenhang 
wird auch die nicht unbedeutende Frage des ,Zusammenwirkens mit einer 
kleinen Schar hochgebildeter Hofbeamter“ aufgeworfen, die u.a. wiederum 
in bezug auf die mandschurischen Parallelversionen der kaiserlichen Ge- 
dichte von großer Bedeutung ist. Besonders in jüngster Zeit wurde immer 
hàufiger die Frage aufgeworfen, ob auch die von einem (hypothetisch) chi- 
nesischen „Urtext“ ausgehenden mandschurischen Parallelversionen aus der 
Feder des Kaisers selbst stammten oder von eigens dazu bestimmten ,Ex- 
perten" angefertigt wurden. Eine Antwort zugunsten der kaiserlichen Autor- 
schaft — in ganz bestimmten Füllen allerdings! — glaubt Hidehiro Okada 
gefunden zu haben, wenn er auf Grund bedeutender Unterschiede in den 
Versionen eines Gedichtes uber die Torguten darauf hinweist, daß eben 
diese Unterschiede (hier konkret das Wort „Ejil“ für Wolga) nicht die Initia- 
tive eines Übersetzers sein können, sondern nur vom Kaiser selbst durchge- 


1 In A. W. Hummel (ed.), Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (1644 — 
1912), Washington 1943-1944, S. 371. 
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fuhrt werden durften: ,A Manchu translator in the service of the imperial 
author would not be so bold as to insert the place name which did not 
occur in the original text. Thus there are only two possibilities: Either the 
emperor wrote his poem in Manchu and hat it translated into Chinese, or 
he himself wrote bilingually in both Manchu and Chinese"? Ähnlich — wenn 
auch in anderem Zusammenhang — drückt sich auch Gimm aus, wenn er 
schreibt: ,Kaiserliche Kommissionswerke galten sowohl inhalthch wie in ih- 
rer Textgestalt als sakrosant ..." (S. 26, Anm. 62) 

Zur Übersetzungstechnik selbst hebt der Autor eine nun wohl allgemein 
akzeptierte Tatsache hervor, namlich: ,Da die anders strukturierte manjuri- 
sche Sprache mit ihrer eigenstandigen Poetik jedoch in den lyrischen Partien 
auch ihr Recht fordert, kann das Manjurische kein sklavisch exaktes Abbild 
des Chinesischen sein“ (S. 85). All dies unterstreicht die erst in jungerer Zeit 
ımmer deutlicher hervortretende Tatsache, daß auch den sog. „mandschuri- 
schen Parallelkompositionen“ ein bedeutenderer Platz eingeraumt werden 
muß als es bisher der Fall war. 

Die beiden folgenden Kapitel des Hauptteils geben, dank der bereits her- 
vorgehobenen detaillierten Angaben, eine sehr genaue Übersicht über die 
Werksammlungen des Kaisers und ihre europaischen Bearbeitungen. 

Abschnitt „B“ des Buches ist der Übersetzung und Analyse eines kaiserli- 
chen Gedichtes aus der Sammlung (Yuzhi) Guanyunshi gewidmet, d.h. ei- 
nem Vierzeiler uber die kulturellen Leistungen des Großvaters Kangxi. Diese 
Untersuchung nimmt 28 Seiten ein — und allein aus diesem Umfang kann 
man schließen, welche Fülle von Informationen — aus allen nur erdenklichen 
Blickpunkten — zu einem kurzen Vierzeiler geboten wird bzw. geboten wer- 
den kann: es dürfte schwer sein, dem noch etwas hinzuzufügen. 

An die daran anschließende „Liste I" — die kaiserlichen Kommissions- 
werke - folgt als „Liste II^ ein außerst wertvolles Glossar von 143 chinesi- 
schen und mandschurischen ,Termini zur Editions- und Herstellungstechnik 
von Büchern“, die man in den herkömmlichen Worterbuchern in dieser Prazi- 
sion meist vergeblich sucht. 

Wenn dem Werk etwas hinzuzufügen ist, sind es wohl nur bibliographi- 
sche Ergänzungen; so wäre z.B. erwähnenswert, daß ein Satz der Ripa-Serie 
der Landschaftsmalereien von Jehol auch in der Nationalbibliothek Neapel 
aufbewahrt wird und von Philip W. L. Kwok beschrieben bzw. veróffentlicht 
wurde (Napoli e la Cina, Napoli 1982: „Credo che questa copia sia stata per 
uso personale di Matteo Ripa" [S. 23]). Diese 35 Bilder (ein Bild fehlt!) tra- 
gen eine von Ripa selbst verfa&te kurze Beschreibung auf italienisch (Kwok, 
S. 24). 

In der Bibhographie ware es besonders für Nicht-Sinologen interessant 
gewesen zu erfahren, daß gewisse zeitgenóssische chinesische (und sibe- 
mandschurische) Werke auch in westeuropàische Sprachen übersetzt wor- 
den sind — so z.B. der Artikel von Fu Li (in ,Aetas Manjunca" Bd. 1 [Wies- 
baden 1987], S. 15-31) sowie Auszüge der Kalligraphie-Sammlung von Getu- 
ken (in ebd., Band 2 [1991], S. 185—203). 

Es bleibt abschließend nur zu wünschen, daß der Autor seine Forschungen 
auch auf andere Kaiser (besonders Shunzhi und vor allem Kangxi) ausdehnen 


2 Hidehiro Okada, A Comparison of the Manchu and Chinese Texts of Em- 
peror Ch'ien-lung's Compositions on the Torguts, in ,Diliu jie Zhongguo 
yuwai hanji guoji xueshu huiyi lunwenji“, Taipei 1993, S. 13-23, dort 
S. 19—29. 
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móge — und dies in jener Art und Weise, die dem hier besprochenen Werk 
Rahmen und Inhalt verliehen haben. 


Venedig Giovanni Stary 


Barbara Kellner-Heinkele, Altaica Berolinensia. The Concept of 
Sovereignty in the Altaic Worid. Permanent International Altai- 
stic Conference, 34th Meeting, Berlin 21—26 July, 1991. O. Har- 
rassowitz Verlag, Wiesbaden 1993. (Asiatische Forschungen, 
Band 126.) XII + 332 Seiten, 4 schwarz-weif$e und 1 Farbtafel. 
ISSN 0571-320X, ISBN 3-447-03418-1. 


Die Besprechung eines Sammelbandes von „altaischen“ Artikeln, die von der 
Turkei bis in den Fernen Osten, vom Mittelalter bis zur Neuzeit, von der 
Sprachwissenschaft, Geschichte und Literatur Eurasiens gehen, ist bekann- 
terweise ein praktisch unmógliches Unternehmen. Dies wird besonders dann 
klar, wenn man die in allen Beziehungen mustergültig von Barbara Kellner- 
Heinkele herausgegebenen Proceedings des von ihr vom 21. bis 26. Juli 1991 
in Berlin organisierten 34. PIAC-Meetings in die Hand nimmt. Es handelt sich 
dabei um 35 Beiträge aus allen Gebieten der Altaistik, denen am Ende des 
Bandes in wirklich lobenswerter Weise ein ,Stichwortregister" hinzugefügt 
ist. Dies ermöglicht dem fachlich interessierten Leser, in der Fülle der gebote- 
nen Forschungsergebnisse das ihn ansprechende Thema auf Anhieb zu fin- 
den. Neben altbekannten Namen (und PIAC-Mitgliedern) fallen unter den 
Autoren erfreulicherweise neue Teilnehmer aus der ehemaligen Sowjetunion 
sowie die Mongolisten und Turkologen der „Berliner Schule“ mit ihren her- 
vorragenden, auf hoher Qualifikation beruhenden Beiträgen auf. Angenehm 
überrascht ist man auch durch zwei Beitrüge zu den Minderheiten Nordost- 
Chinas, die bisher bei PIAC-Meetings eher vernachlassigt worden sind. Die 
Mandschuristik ist nur mit einem Beitrag vertreten, der sich aber als einziger 
von allen anderen durch fünf Tafeln — davon eine in Farbe — hervorhebt. 
(Dies wird jedoch in den fast gleichzeitig erschienenen, hier an anderer Stelle 
vorgestellten Proceedings der 35. PIAC in Taipei wieder ausgeglichen.) 


Im einzelnen umfaßt der Band folgende Beiträge: 

1) Armin Bassarak, Zum Charakter morphonologischer Klassenbildungen 
(Am Beispiel der Vokalharmonie im Türkischen), S. 1-10. 

2) Renate Bauwe, Jagdkult und seine Reflexion in der mongolischen Dich- 
tung, S. 11-22. 

3) Tuncer Baykara, Türkiye Selguklularında Halkın Sehzadeler Mücadele- 
sindeki Tutumu, S. 23-30. 

4) Elena V. Boikova, Official State Policy in Mongolia with Regard to the 
Lower Lamas in the 1930s, S. 31—38. 

5) Klaus-Dieter Bormann, Cingis-Chaan und sein Erbe — Das Vordringen 
der Mongolen Anno 1241 nach Mitteleuropa im Spiegel der deutschen 
Publizistik 1940/41, S. 39-44. 

6) Renate Bormann, Progressive Tendenzen im gesellschaftspolitischen 
Denken der Mongolei im 19./20. Jahrhundert, S. Ab — 50. 

T) Bess Brown, Sovereignty in Central Asia, S. 51-55. 

8) Charles F. Carison, The Concept of Sovereignty in Kazakhstan from Kül- 
tegin to the Present, S. 57-68. 
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9) Gerhard Doerfer, Zu alttürkisch Is?g — s?g kuég b?Ir? — ,Dem Herrscher 

gegenüber seine Pflicht erfüllen, ihn unterstützen‘, S. 69-74. 

10) Martina Einhorn, Von der Theokratie zum Parlamentarismus. Erfolge 
und Grenzen kemalistischer Sdkularisierungspolitik, S. 75-80. 

11) Marcel Erdal, Die türkisch-mongolischen Titel elyan und elči, S. 81-99. 

12) F. Georg Heyne, Der Andaki-Handel der Rentier-Ewenken in Nordost- 
China (Mandschurei), S. 101-108. 

13) David Honey, The Concept of Sovereignty among the Medieval Hsiung- 
nu, S. 109-113. 

14) Yusif R. Jafarov, Huns and Byzantines: Supreme Power and the State, 
S. 115—118. 

15) Gulnar Kendirbaeva, The Specific Nature and Peculiarities of the Mani- 
festation of Folklorism in Kazakhstan, S. 119—121. 

16) Sigrid Kleinmichel, Zwei historische Romane der Kasachen über eine 
Utopie von gerechter Herrschaft in einem eigenen Staat, S. 123—132. 

17) Georgij M. Kurpalidis, The Seljugids and the Sultan's Power, S. 133—137. 

18) Ruth I. Meserve, A Description of the Positions of Turkmen Tribal 
Leaders According to 19th Century Western Travellers, S. 139—148. 

19) Junko Miyawaki, The Birth of the Khong Tayiji Viceroyalts in the Mon- 
gol-Oyirad World, S. 149— 155. 

20) Ingo Nentwig, /makan und Morsukun. Heldenepen der Hezhen und Oro- 
gen Chinas, S. 157-176. 

21) Helmut Nowka, Turkologie an der Berliner Universitat, S. 177-184. 

22) Hidehiro Okada, The Khan as the Sun, the Jinong as the Moon, S. 185— 
190. 

23) Nikolaj M. Rogozhin, Posolski Books as a Source in the Study of Political 
Relations of Russia with Peoples and Countries of the Orient, S. 191—208. 

24) Saim Sakaoguglu, From Tale to Fact: On the Concept of Sovereignty in 
Altaic Communities (Usbek, Uighur, Turkmen, Azeri and Turkish), 
S. 208-213. 

2b) Alice Sárkozi, Mandate of Heaven. Heavenly Support of the Mongol 
Ruler, S. 215—221. 

26) Uta Schöne, Einige Bemerkungen zum Frauenbild in der „Geheimen 
Geschichte der Mongolen”, S. 223-227. 

27) Dittmar Schorkowitz, Konsanguinal-politische Organisation und Gren- 
zen der Souveranitat bei den Kalmücken-Oiraten, S. 229-239. 

28) Denis Sinor, The Making of a Great Khan, S. 241—258. 

29) Erika und Jakob Taube, Marchen im Dienste von Macht, S. 259-264. 

30) Jakob Taube, Vorstellungen von Ordnung und Herrschaft im usbeki- 
schen Marchen, S. 265-272. 

31) Alois van Tongerloo, Manichaean Religion and the Concept of Sover- 
eignty among the Uighurs, S. 273—281. 

32) Edward Tryjarski, Origin of Royal Sovereignty and Doctrinal Legiti- 
macy of the Ruler According to Yüsuf Khass Hajib of Balasagun, 
S. 283—293. 

33) Sultan Tulu, Folkloristische Sprachproben im Chorasantürkischen, 
S. 295-297. 

34) Hans-Peter Vietze und Genden Lubsang, Das Altan Tobči im Computer, 
S. 299-305. 

35) Hartmut Walravens, Portraits of Meritorious Officers, Accompanied by 
Manchu Eulogies, S. 307-330. 
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Diese reiche Fulle von Arbeiten erlaubt es verstandlicherweise nicht, sie alle 

einer eingehenden Beurteilung zu unterziehen; im folgenden seien deshalb 

nur ein paar kurze Anmerkungen gegeben, die einige Artikel vervollstandigen 
kónnen: 

Zum Artikel von F. Georg Heyne: das Wort ,anda' in der Bedeutung von 
Freund" existiert auch im Mandschurischen und wurde als Bezeichnung 
fur die Lehrer der kaiserlichen [Kron]prinzen verwendet. N&heres dazu 
bei M. Gimm, Marginalien zum letzten chinesischen Kaiser P'u-i und zu 
seiner Familie, Teil I (in „Aetas Manjurica", 1 (1987), S. 32-98, dort S. 69— 
70, Ànm. 79). 

Zum Artikel von Ingo Nentwig: Drei Marchen der Hezhen sind in deutscher 
Übersetzung von Jorg Backer, Märchen aus der Mandschurei (Diederich, 
München 1988, S. 205 - 215), zuganglich. Sehr interessant scheinen die erst 
in jungster Zeit bekannt gewordenen Mitteilungen von Fu Yuguan uber die 
Entdeckung eines mandschurischen Epos, Wubuxibenmama, zu sein: vgl 
die Auszüge in Tatjana A. Pang und Giovanni Stary, On the Discovery of a 
Manchu Epic, in CAJ 381 (1944), S. 58-70. 

Zum Artikel von Hartmut Walravens: Die drei in Berlin befindlichen Portraits 
mit den mandschurischen Inschriften incl. Übersetzung sind vom Rez. ver- 
öffentlicht worden in Tre „Ritratti con elogio‘ come esempi della tecnica 
poetica, mancese, in „Annali di Ca’ Foscari", XXI, 3 (1982), serie orientale 
13, S. 97-102. 


Venedig Giovanni Stary 


R. G. Kuzeev: Narody Srednego Povolzja i ju&nogo Urala: etno- 
genetileskij vzgljad na istoriju (Peoples of the Middle Volga 
and the South Ural Areas: an ethnogenetic view of history) Mos- 
cow, "Nauka" 1992, 345 pages, 900 copies, ISBN 5-02-010109-5. 


R. G. Kuzeev’s new book is the first to come out in the field of native ethnol- 
ogy in the large historical and cultural area of Eurasia and is the fruit of ten 
years of intense work. This has led to a book that is outstanding both in its 
breadth of vision and its depth of analysis, in what are some very complicated 
questions. The first problem to be dealt with was that of the origins, forma- 
tion and fortunes of the Volga-Urals area and its peoples. 

There are six chapters in this book and each one of them could very well 
be developed into a field of research in its own right. All six together provide 
an entire conception of ethno-cultural development in the Turkic, Finno-Ugric 
and Eastern Slavic peoples in the large area of central Eurasia. Kuzeev here, 
and for the first time in the field of historiography, founds a concept accord- 
ing to which the territory of Bashkortostan (the Southern Urals and contigu- 
ous lands) has, since ancient times, been an area of contact and interaction 
on the parts of various peoples. 

R. G. Kuzeev investigates into what were the historical and ethno-cultural 
processes in a vast territory that includes six republics and nearly ten dis- 
tricts of the Volga-Ural region of Russia. This is an area of extensive forest 
and steppelands which for long periods in its history was open to invasion 
and migration of peoples as well as to considerable cultural input from East, 
South and West — the various regions of Eurasia. It points the way to a 
further development in the future of the "ethnogenetic view of history," that 
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promises to take up the attentions of many a scholar and scientist. But for 
the moment, out of the entire steppe and forest-steppe area from the Altai to 
the Danube, R. G. Kuzeev is concentrating his research within the bounds of 
one vast Volga-Urals region. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable facets of this work is that it is based on a 
very wide range indeed of sources, both published and non-published. These 
sources are succinctly summed up in the thirteen ethnographic maps and the 
twenty-one demographic tables that Kuzeev furnishes. The data included in 
these maps and tables present a unique code of human knowledge about one 
of the multinational regions of Russia. 

Chapters Two and Three of the book will draw the attention of readers, 
specialist and non-specialist. In these chapters, the author elucidates the hi- 
story of one forest-steppe region of Eurasia and the role of Indo-iranian no- 
mads in the Finno-Ugric and later the Turkic cultures. Interesting too are the 
connections that existed between South Urals and Altai, and Semirechie and 
South and West Siberia, between the Aral and Caspian sea areas and also the 
ancient and medieval tribes in these areas. 

R. G. Kuzeev, in setting out his views on the ethnogeny of these peoples, 
gives us here an exemplary inter-disciplinary approach to genetical questions 
by taking into account material and results from many fields. In fact, in the 
face of some recently-produced hypotheses on the "sharp ageing" of the Turkic 
peoples of this region, peoples whose origins go back to the Scythian-Sarmat 
peoples, the Alan and Ananian (Finno-Ugric by origin) culture, this scholar 
grounds his research on conclusive proofs in Soviet and foreign historiogra- 
phy. Side by side with a critical analysis of previously advanced hypotheses 
and especially the urge to argue the Turkic origin of the Scythians, the Savro- 
mats, the Sarmats and the Alans, R. G. Kuzeev develops interesting proofs of 
deep relations and interactions between the ancient Turks and the Indo-Ira- 
nian peoples in the formation of many Turkic peoples, the Bashkirs in particu- 
lar, under the influence of the Iranian component in the turkisation of the 
Scythian, Sarmat and Alan tribes in the various parts of Eurasia. 

The author goes on to investigate the formation of the Volga-Bulgarian 
meltingpot of civilisation and its role in ethnocultural formation as well as 
the development of Turkic (Chuvash, Tatar, Bashkir) and Finnish (Morvinian, 
Mari, Udmurt) peoples in the Volga-Urals region. In Chapter Three he exam- 
ines new proofs for a common Bulgarian basis for Turkic ethnology in the 
region, the influence of the Bulgarian ethno-cultural world on the formation 
of the Finnish culture, the Bulgarian Kypchak cultural and hnguistic interac- 
tion and synthesis before the downfall of the Bulgarian state and the disinte- 
gration of the Bulgarian ethnic formation in the second half of the fourteenth 
century. 

Two long chapters have been devoted to history and ethnic processes in 
this region during the sixteenth to the early twentieth centuries. Detailed 
investigation has been done into the stages of migration of Russian and Uk- 
ranian populations, large-scale movements of other peoples, also locally, the 
demographic results of such migration processes, cultural interactions, new 
centres for economy and, above all the forming of the modern ethnic struc- 
ture in this region's population by the beginning of the twentieth century. The 
reader will find the migration maps and the ethnographic population struc- 
ture tables of particular interest. 

With this "ethnogenetic" point of view, the author examines many histori- 
‚cal subjects. There is a fundamental approach to a complicated Kypchak 
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problem, where the author continues work he began in his earlier book, "The 
Origin of the Bashkir People. Ethnic structure and history of settling" He 
develops his views on the role of the Golden Horde and its nationality in the 
history and the cultural history of the Turkic peoples. 

Kuzeev revises the traditional conceptions on the "voluntary" joining of 
many peoples to Russia and proposes a thesis on the different approaches to 
the act of joining, be it peaceful or non-peaceful, depending on a concrete 
political situation. He gives particular attention to the subsequent, more or 
less prolonged and conflictual, period of political, economic and class inte- 
gration of the various ethnic identities (Turkic, Finnish) into the Russian 
state's structure. This is a particularly important point since, in the past, these 
multinational societies of certain regions were considered as a unity from 
the very moment of joining, and as such this is not conducive to a real under- 
standing of their history even after joining. As it has proved, even nowadays, 
multinational socleties can not just be passed off as a social and cultural 
whole. 

In the author's opinion, an active process of political integration in the 
Volga-Urals region took up two centuries, up to the mid-eighteenth century, 
and the process of economic and cultural readaptation of the Turkic and 
Finno-Ugric peoples had hardly finished when the October Revolution came 
about — and this after some three hundred and fifty years with a Russian 
state structure. The proofs of such an important thesis have permitted Kuzeev 
a new approach to the analysis and interpretation of many questions of politi- 
cal, social and cultural history in the peoples of the Volga-Urals region. Most 
interesting is his examination of alternative political conceptions — tsarist 
government and local social élite. The author suggests that, up to the middle 
of the eighteenth century, these two had resisted each other, giving rise to 
many, none too big, resistance movements and cultural interactions. R. G. 
Kuzeev shows that the basis of the subsequent change was the construction 
of fortresses and the political integration of the region into the structure of 
Russia. Thus there was a stabilisation of political power and government, the 
creation of an élite who were faithful to the Tsar, the involvement of the 
region itself in the common economic relations of the state with its conse- 
quent influence on the structure of local economy, programming and politics 
of acculturation. By the beginning of the twentieth century, this had not de- 
stroyed the ethnicity of any one ethos in the Volga-Urals region. 

'The ethnic results of tsarist policy are scrupulously examined in the book. 
Taking into account the voluminous materials at his disposal, the author 
shows preservation and development of the ethnic kernel of all the peoples 
of the Volga-Urals region, though in the XVI— XIX-th centuries in all cases the 
bounds of ethnographic groups which formed the kernel of the nation are 
defined more distinctly. These groups the author calls traditional or genetic. 
At the same time, in the XVI-XIX-th centuries in the composition of all 
nations there. have appeared new ethnographic groups such as the mixed 
interethnological and the clan ones, to wit such subdivisions among the Bash- 
kirs as the north-western, the Dim river basin and those of the Tok-Soran and 
Irgiz-Kamelek river basins. Among the Tatars there appeared the Ufa, the 
Troyitsk and the Perm, as well as the Kryashen Tatars. The Udmurts became 
subdivided into the Bessermyan and the Southern Udmurts, the Chuvash have 
phased into the Anatry and the Chuvash diaspora. The Baskirs and Tatars 
have given an inter-ethnic grouping of the Tiptyary, the Mordva have subdi- 
vided into the Karatai and the Shoksha. Among the Russians are known the 
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Orenburg, the Yaik and Samar Cossaiks and so forth. According to R. Kuzeev 
there are over 60 new ethnographical groupings out of 120 incorporating the 
modern peoples of the Volga-Urals region, that 1s to say those which have 
formed within modern times, comparatively recently having acquired specific 
cultural traits. After R. Kuzeev the ethnogeny process, though invisible at any 
given moment, is under way even now as ethnic processes go on ad infinitum. 
When analysing the formation of an urban national population in the Volga- 
Urals region emphasising their being few in number at the advent of the 
present century and its explosion — such as their increase in the second half 
of the century, R. Kuzeev holds probable a change-over of the ethnogeny and 
cultural genesis processes actively zoning into towns and cities. 

At this juncture we draw close to one of the fundamental merits of the 
monograph in question. R. Kuzeev's study 18 a theoretical one in its essence, 
devoted as it is, to an investigation of ethnicity and ethnocultural processes 
and interactions. The monograph's peculiarity lies in the fact that the theoriz- 
ing here rests upon valid sources referring specifically to the XVIIth — XIX-th 
centuries. All this permits R. Kuzeev firstly to reconstruct ethnocultural pro- 
cesses sufficiently distant in history, by basing himself upon proven retro- 
spect reconstructions, secondly to a deeper grasp of any ethnocultural 
changes in modern times, including the XX-th century and thirdly to create a 
foundation for prognostics both in the near and distant future. One is led to 
think that the ethnosociological studies of modern ethnical developments 
had acquired a solid foundation for a prognostical analysis when R. Kuzeev's 
book came to print. Therefore this monograph's author is in the right, writing 
in chapter V on cultural interactions that the *would-be" investigations of 
the XX-th century history and national culture are bound to rest upon the 
ethnocultural situation's results in the XIX-th century and so also in the ages 
to come. Alongside the development of national cultures in the Volga-Urals 
region a general regional culture stratum has formed. It was the latter which 
has acted as a factor in creating a cultural and historical commonness and 
its dimensions. This factor is known to be functioning to this very day. 

The Bashkortostan territory takes up over half of the vast reaches of the 
Volga-Urals historical and ethnographical zone. It is but natural for the Bash- 
kirs' historical destiny to be given major attention in the book in question. 
R. G. Kuzeev, with varying degrees of detail, is analysing millenary issues of 
the Bashkir nation's ethnogeny, its numerical strength and history of peo- 
pling, as well as the latter's social, economical and cultural development, 
closely intertwining these with similar developments among the region's 
other nations. 

In the closing chapter the author enters into a discussion taking on a global 
note — one dealing with the sources and nature of ethnogeny and cultural 
genesis. A conception is put forth by to which ethos is a constant process 
incorporating a simultaneous segmentation (i.e. division) and an integration 
(i. e. acconsolidation) of an ethnic community. The nature of an ethos's devel- 
opment in any given segment of historical time is brought to depend on an 
interplay of those trends. Ethnic processes are everlasting and have no limits; 
prolonged spells of an evolutionary development with ethnicity in a relative 
equilibrium, are discontinued by consolidation impulses with characteristic 
activity eruptions. These are also noted for mtense manifestations of ethno- 
cultural phenomena, i.e., self-consciousness, language, culture, historical 
memory and the like. In the history of the Bashkir and other nations’ ethoses 
in the Volga-Urals region this book's author sets off six consolidation im- 
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pulses during the 2-nd millenium. According to R. G. Kuzeev the nations’ con- 
solidation stages have coincided in time over vaster expanses of Eurasia from 
the Dnepr River to the Altai ridges — which is to testify to the historical 
process interconnections within this extensive historical and cultural prov- 
ince as a whole. These observations go to say that R. Kuzeev's investigation 
has by far exceeded the limits of the Volga-Urals region and has involved 
Eurasia’s truly vast expanses. 


St. Petersburg — Ufa S. G. KljaStornyj and A. Garipov 


Majoros, Ferenc: Das Osmanische Reich: 1300-1922; die Ge- 
schichte einer Großmacht / Ferenc Majoros; Bernd Rill. — Graz; 
Wien; Koln: Verl. Styria; Regensburg: Pustet, 1994. — 396 S., 8°. 


Die Schicksale des Osmanischen Reiches haben die Historiker immer wieder 
fasziniert; und immer noch ist seine Geschichte nicht bis ins letzte ausgelotet. 
Darum wird ein neues Werk zu den Ereignissen dieses grofartigen Staates 
immer wieder Interesse und Anerkennung finden. 

Das vorliegende Werk berichtet, wie schon sein Titel besagt, über die Ge- 
schichte der' Osmanen von der Reichsgrundung an bis zum Untergang des 
Khalifats und dem Aufkommen der Türkischen Republik. 

Der Gegenstand ist weitverzweigt und schwierig; vornehmlich die Wertun- 
gen sind oft Ermessensírage, so z. B. jene der Armeniergreuel (was als geniti- 
vus obiectivus, aber auch subiectivus aufgefaßt werden mag); die Behauptung 
S. 62f. von der Vetternschaft von Türken und Ungarn wiederum ist ein altes 
ungarisches Volksmárchen (naturlich sprechen die Ungarn eine finnisch- 
ugrische Sprache, c'est tout). Auch zu anderen Punkten konnte Rez. Einwen- 
dungen erheben, so 189 (es gibt bessere Darstellungen von Süleyman dem 
Gesetzgeber), 194 (über Sobieskis Rolle gibt es auch abweichende Mei- 
nungen) usw. Aber es wurde ein falsches Bild vermitteln, wollte man hier 
weitere geringe Punkte herausheben (daher seien i. a. i. à. nur die Zahlen jener 
Seiten aufgeführt, wo dem Rez. Einwendungen möglich erscheinen: 17, 24f., 
48, 51, 73, 91, 121 — es sollte doch inzwischen durchgedrungen sein, daß es 
„die Peloponnes“ heißt —, 182: t heißt: gestorben in Christo, 311). 

Bei weitem uberwiegen die Vorteile dieses Buches. Hier sei genannt die 
sehr geschickte, eingángige und übersichtliche Darstellung (wozu auch Chro- 
nologie, Dynastientafel, Literatur und Register gehoren). Weitgehend herrscht 
Objektivität. Die Türken werden nicht, wie leider vielfach üblich, vergreuelt 
(vgl. etwa 39f., 286). Besondere Zurückhaltung üben die Autoren dankens- 
werterweise gegenüber den Zahlenangaben bei den Historikern (über die ja 
schon der grofe arabische Geschichtsphilosoph Ibn Xaldün gesagt hat Hiya 
mazinnatu '"Lkadib wamatiyyatu 'I-hadar ‚sie sind der Lüge verdächtig und 
eine Forderung für Faselei‘). Besonders anerkennenswert ist, daß die vielfach 
zu wenig gewürdigte Relevanz Ungarns hier korrekter dargestellt, und das 
heißt, stärker unterstrichen wird, so z.B. S. 264-266. 

Insgesamt eine Arbeit, die in jedes Turkologische Seminar gehort, aber 
auch dem interessierten Laien vieles schenken wird. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 
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Folker E. Reichert, Begegnungen mit China. Die Entdeckung 
Ostasiens im Mittelalter. Jan Thorbecke Verlag Sigmaringen, 
1992. (Beitráge zur Geschichte und Quellenkunde des Mittelal- 
ters, herausgegeben von Horst Fuhrmann, Band 15). 336 S., 
ISBN: 3-7995-5715-5. Preis DM 128,-. 


Europa konnte China nur nach einer langen Reise quer durch Asien begeg- 
nen: dies ist der Grund, warum Zentralasien als Vermittler zwischen beiden 
Kulturkreisen diente und einen festen Bestandteil der Geschichte der chine- 
sisch-europäischen Beziehungen darstellt. Bekanntlich hat man bei dieser 
Geschichte drei verschiedene Phasen zu unterscheiden, namlich die mehr 
sagenumwobenen Nachrichten der Antike, die durch erste sporadische Han- 
delsinteressen (Marco Polo) bedingten Kontakte über das mongolische 
Weltreich und die von ihm ausgehenden Gefahren gegen das christliche 
Abendland, und drittens die seit Ende der Ming-Dynastie ununterbrochen 
fortdauernden, aber unter ganz verschiedenen Vorzeichen stehenden Annä- 
herungen der modernen Zeiten. Die „Entdeckung Ostasiens im Mittelal- 
ter" — so der Untertitel des hier besprochenen Werkes — bedeutet also Ge- 
schichte des Mongolenreiches, der sog. „Tartaren“-Gefahr, der bekannten 
Missionen eines Wilhelm von Rubruk, Johannes da Pian del Carpine, Odo- 
rico von Pordenone, und nicht zuletzt die Zeugnisse des Venezianers Marco 
Polo im China der Yuan. Für den Forscher wiederum bedeutet dies in erster 
Linie — Studium der mittelalterlichen Codices, für das ausgezeichnete 
Kenntnisse des Lateinischen und des Italienischen grundlegende Vorausset- 
zungen darstellen. Wenn sich diese klassisch-humanistische Ausbildung mit 
einer gewissen Familiaritat mit dem Chinesischen vereint, sind die idealen 
Voraussetzungen für eine serióse Forschungsarbeit gegeben: dies ist der Fall 
des Autors des hier besprochenen Werkes, das mit dem ,Preis des Verban- 
des der Historiker Deutschlands für hervorragende Arbeiten des wissen- 
schaftlichen Nachwuchses“ ausgezeichnet worden ist. Und um eine hervor- 
ragende Arbeit handelt es sich hier ohne Zweifel, wie schon aus einem 
flüchtigen Durchblättern des Werkes ersıchtlich ist. Es besteht aus insge- 
samt sechs Kapiteln und einem Anhang: 

I. Grundlagen: das Ostasienbild der Antike (S. 15—64) 

Angefangen vom legendàren Aristeas von Prokonnesos zeichnet der Ver- 
fasser ein sehr detailliertes, auf genaue Quellenangaben basierendes Bild der 
Gebiete östlich von Persien, um mit Plinius und anderen Zeitgenossen uber 
Indien in das „Land der Seide“ zu gelangen und sich dann ausführlich mit 
dem „Land Thin" zu beschäftigen. 

II. Begegnungen: die Ostasienreisen des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts (S. 65— 
134) 

Dieses Kapitel besteht aus den Abschnitten ,Die Kenntnisse Ostasiens im 
frühen und hohen Mittelalter", ,Bedingungen, Formen und Wege des Reisens 
nach Ostasien“, „Das Wissen der Augenzeugen", „Die Grenzen der Wahrneh- 
mung^. Ausführlich werden Marco Polo, Wilhelm von Rubruk, Odorico von 
Pordenone und Johannes von Marignola behandelt, ihre Aussagen analysiert, 
mit anderen Quellen verglichen. 

III. Beschreibungen: Entstehung und Verbreitung der Augenzeugenberichte 
(S. 135—196) 

Dieses Kapitel ist teils eine Fortsetzung des vorhergehenden, teils eine 
technische Untersuchung der verschiedenen Codices und ihrer Fassungen, 
Versionen und Übersetzungen. Hier, und nicht im zweiten Kapitel, kommt 
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Johannes von Plano Carpini (italıenisch „da Pian del Carpine“ oder auch „di 
Pian di Carpine“: vgl. die jüngste Ausgabe seiner „Storia dei Mongoli“ von E. 
Menesto u. a., Spoleto 1989) zu Wort. 

IV. Wirkungen: Die Rezeption der Reiseberichte (S. 197—253) 

Hier werden die Konsequenzen der Begegnung mit Ostasien dargestellt, 
und zwar in den Abschnitten 1. ,Epos, Roman und Novelle", 2. ,Hagiographie, 
Ethnographie und Geschichtsschreibung“, 3. Geographie und Karten“, 4. „Bild 
und Abbild". 

V. Standpunkte: Die Kenntnis Ostasiens und die Entdeckung Amerika (S. 
254-275) 

VI. Wahrnehmungen: Mifverstehen und das Wissen von Ostasien (S. 276— 
284) 

Als Abschluß folgt ein „Anhang“ (S. 287—336), in dem eine Liste der „Rei- 
senden in Ost- und Zentralasien 1242— 144b" mit insgesamt 126 Namen und 
dazugehórigen Quellenangaben gegeben wird, gefolgt von drei Landkarten, 
den (sehr ausführlichen) ,Quellen und Literatur" und, abschlie&end, einem 
Register 1. der Handschriften, 2. der Personennamen, 3. der geographischen 
Namen, 4. der Ethnonyme. Vor diesem Register wird ein ,Verzeichnis der 
[30] Abbildungen" gegeben, die zwischen den Serten 240 und 241 emgefügt 
sind. 

Hervorzuheben ist in diesem Werk, daf der Autor neben den obligaten 
herkommlichen Quellen auch weniger bekannte Zeugen jener Zeit zu Wort 
kommen laßt Seine Analyse sprengt den Rahmen einer traditionellen histo- 
rischen Darlegung der Ost-West-Beziehungen bzw. der mongolischen Ex- 
pansion. Besonders deutlich kommt dies z. B. auf dem Gebiet der kunsthi- 
storischen Überlegungen zu Tage (vgl die Erwähnung des wenig bekann- 
ten Mongolen und eines ,Tartaren“ an zwei Saulenkapitellen am Dogenpa- 
last in Venedig, sowie dessen Abbildung Nr. 11). Uberhaupt sind die 
30 Abbildungen eine gut getroffene Auswahl von Beispielen, die den Ein- 
fluß des ,Ta(r)tarischen" auf die mittelalterliche Kunst (Malerei, Architek- 
tur) sehr gut und in nicht alltäglicher Weise dokumentieren (vgl. dazu das 
Grabrelief von Odorico da Pordenone in Udine, Abb. 1). Ein anderes Bei- 
spiel der außergewöhnlich umfangreichen und tiefgreifenden Dokumenta- 
tion des Autors findet man in seinen Bemerkungen uber den Gebrauch von 
aus dem Mongolischen entlehnten Vornamen bei genuesischen Kaufmanns- 
familien (S. 237). 

Die „Begegnungen mit China" im Mittelalter sind, wie nicht anders denk- 
bar, Begegnungen mit dem Mongolenreich und den dazugehörigen Làndern 
und Völkern Zentral und Ostasiens. Das eigentliche China, so wie wir es 
einige Jahrhunderte später in erster Linie aus Jesuitenberichten kennen, war 
nur ein Bestandteil dieses Reiches: zu groß waren die Auswirkungen der 
mongolischen Entfaltungskraft, zu gewaltig und beeindruckend war ihr Ein- 
dringen in das damalige, vom alles beherrschenden Christentum geprägten 
geopolitischen Weltbild des Mittelalters. Kein Wunder also, daß sich die Nach- 
klänge bis auf Kolumbus und somit auf die Entdeckungsgeschichte Amerikas 
ausdehnten. Der Autor hat es verstanden, die von phantastischen Bildern 
der Antike, von nüchternem Kaufmannsdenken, von damals vorherrschenden 
christlich-missionarischem Eifer und teilweise utopischen politisch-militari- 
schen Erwagungen geprägten mittelalterlichen Vorstellungen vom Reich der 
Mitte klar und vorzüglich dokumentiert darzustellen. Nicht glücklich formu- 
liert ist die Erwähnung der Mandschuren (S. 92), die unter dieser Bezeich- 
nung im Mittelalter noch nicht existierten, und korrigiert werden muf der 
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Vorname des Doyen der deutschen Mongolistik, der bekanntlich Walther (und 
nicht Werner) Heissig heißt (S. 78 Anm. 72). 


Venedig Giovanni Stary 


Henry G. Schwarz, 1992. An Uyghur-English Dictionary. East 
Asian Research Aids and Translations, Volume 3. Bellingham, 
Washington, USA: Center for East Asian Studies, Western Wash- 
ington University. xxiv + 1083 pp. 450 illustrations. 250 x 180 
mm (101/x 7"). Hardback with dust-cover. 

ISBN 0-914584-89-8. US $ 120.00. 


The publication of this dictionary is another important step in the creation 
of a body of work intended to provide universal access to the Modern Uyghur 
language. As far as the reviewer is aware, it is the first Modern Standard 
Uyghur to English dictionary that has appeared in print and is widely avail- 
able. 

The dictionary is primarily intended to be used by readers of Modern 
Uyghur material published in China. Fundamentally, though apparently selec- 
tively, its contents are extracted from the Uyghur-Chinese dictionary Wéi-Hàn 
cídián — Uyğurčd-xänzučd lugdt (Urumchi: XInjiäng Renmfn Chübanshe — 
Sinfag Xalq Näßriyati, 1982). Added to this foundation are lexical items the 
compiler collected from Uyghur works that were published between 1954 
and 1985. The end result is a reference work that presents and defines in 
English a sizeable portion of the Standard Xinjiang Uyghur lexicon (according 
to the reviewer's estimate, approximately 16,000 head entries, including cross 
references). To add to its value as a fundamental reference work for students 
of Uyghur, Schwarz provides a useful introduction and a number of easy- 
reference appendices. 

The introduction provides an historical sketch of the Uyghurs and their 
language, a brief description of contemporary Uyghur and a guide to the 
dictionary. The description of the language contains a very brief explanation 
of Modern Uyghur dialectal divisions in a "politically correct" fashion: it is 
confined to TeniSev's three-dialect theory (“Central,” “Khotan,” “Lobnor”) that 
is considered official in China. The beginning student of Uyghur will welcome 
the easy-to-use description of the syntactic morphology. The phonological 
section is virtually negligible. It provides no mention of phonetic realizations. 
Furthermore, like the appended list of lexical morphemes, it is based upon 
the erroneous, albeit unfortunately wide-spread assumption that enclitics and 
particles are affixes (i e., suffixes) that, for some unspecified reason, do not 
obey vowel harmony. A very serious omission is the lack of an explanation 
of the two vowel raising rules (reduction and umlauting) that are, after all, 
orthographically represented This is aggravated by the omission of cross- 
referenced non-lexicalized vowel-raising alternations in the body of the dic- 
tionary. For example, the beginning student will find the entry “ata I — Ln. 
Father, Dad ..." but will be ignorant of the fact that an underlyingly short 
low vowel in the second syllable changes to 4 in a non-final open syllable 
(e.g., atiga ‘to the father), and there is no reference to the alternate form 
ati ... Likewise, the beginner will find the entry “al- — L vt. To bring, take ..." 
but wil not know that an underlyingly short low unrounded vowel in an 
initial open syllable changes to e if the following syllable contains an 4 (i. e., 
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elip = converbial of al-), and there is no reference to the alternate form el 
..., except the lexicalized mutual derivative elis-. Similarly, an explanation of 
final stop alternation (which is commonly erroneously assumed to be intervo- 
calic voicing rather than final devoicing) is neither explained nor cross-refer- 
enced in this dictionary, although a brief reference to the latest orthographic 
reform is found in the guide. In a given text, the user may encounter forms 
like yatigim ‘my lodging’ or kerigig ‘your need’ but will not find yatig ... and 
kerig ... as references to yatag ‘lodging’ and kerdk ‘need’ in the dictionary. 

Throughout the dictionary, Uyghur items are provided in Roman-script 
transliteration, including the non-English symbols d, ò, u, ¢ (=), z (= 2), s 
(= 8), 8 (= 9) and ñ (= p). The absence of Arabic-script-based “Uyghur script” 
(Le., kona yaziq) versions, about which Schwarz expresses regret, should 
present no serious problem to the average user. The alphabetic sequence, on 
the other hand, is likely to be problematic for some. Schwarz chose one of 
the superseded sequences rather than the one that was officially instated in 
1983 and is now more commonly used 

Lexical entries are well presented and easy to read, recurring footer leg- 
ends facilitating the understanding of symbols and abbreviation. Most entries 
contain references to idiomatic usage, synonyms, Turkic cognates and cross- 
language derivation. Schwarz leaves the listing of Arabic and Iranic etymolo- 
gies "for a full-fledged etymological dictionary" and indicates only Chinese 
and Russian derivations. He promises to indicate original sources but does 
so rather inconsistently, abzas « Russian abzac without “< German Absatz," 
aparat « R. apparat without “< G. Apparat « Latin appardtus,” aptor « R. 
avtor without "« Old French autor « L. auctor," aprel « R. aprel without “< 
L. Aprilis" being only a few of the instances found on the first three pages 
alone. 

Most users will greatly appreciate the encyclopedic features of this diction- 
ary. There are useful descriptions and often depictions of items that are 
specific to or play an important role in Uyghur culture or in the cultures of 
those ethnic groups with whom Uyghur speakers in Xinjiang have regular 
contacts. Like in any good dictionary, Latin correspondences have been pro- 
vided in cases of zoological and botanical names. Botanical illustrations are 
particularly numerous (286 out of 450). Another useful feature is the inclusion 
of place names and geographic coordinates both in the body of the dictionary 
and in an appended gazetteer, small sketch maps being included in the dic- 
tionary part. 

A departure from normal procedure is that the sources of the illustrations 
other than maps are not acknowledged; all we are told is that “virtually every 
illustration has been taken from sources in Xinjiang." 

Among the appendices, the list of derivative morphemes (“commonly used 
affixes") is an essential feature, as in any Turkic language dictionary. The 
list of personal names may be useful to some users. Non-essential, though. 
convenient, are the terminological lists, the calendars, the gazetteer and the 
list of weights and measures, since all listed items are contained in the dic- 
tionary part as well. 

Handsome though this dictionary is, it is excessively voluminous and, argu- 
ably, elaborate. Its size could have been reduced considerably by using a 
smaller font (10 pt. or less), less generous spacing and thinner, dictionary- 
type paper, by limiting illustrations to poorly known items (excludmg com- 
monly known plants and animals such as sunflower, juniper, acacia, dan- 
delion, owl, wolf, deer, elk or lark), and by providing one overall map rather 
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than 84 small maps. This may have also kept down production costs. After 
all, $ 120.00 is a very high price for an American-produced book and is more 
than many interested persons in various parts of the world are willing or able 
to pay for a single reference book. 

Notwithstanding a few arguable shortcomings, An Uyghur-English Dic- 
tionary is a very important contribution. Its value is greatly enhanced by its 
encyclopedic features. Undoubtedly, it will count among the essential refer- 
ence works for non-Uyghurs interested in the Modern Uyghur language. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


Wang Xiáofü, 1992. Ting, Tüfan, Dasht zhéngehi guänzi shi 
[The History of Political Relations between Tang, Tibetans and 
Arabs] Beijing: Béijmg Daxué Zhóngguó Chuántóng Wénhuà 
Yánjiü ZhöngxIn [Béijmg University Center for Research on Chi- 
na’s Traditional Culture]. iii + vii + 357 pp., including appendices: 
7 explanatory notes, 3 chronological tables, a bibliography, an 
English summary, and a map. 200 x 140 mm (8x51/2^). Paper- 
back. ISBN 7-301-01962-9/K - 142. 7.20 yuán Renminbi. 


With this monograph, Wáng Xiáofü intends to shed further light onto a hith- 
erto poorly researched topic in Chinese, Central Asian and Middle Eastern 
history. He devotes this work to the study of the period between 634 and 792 
C. E. during which complex relations existed between Táng dynasty China 
(618-907 C.E.), the Tibetan Tüfän and the Arabic-led Tayyi (= Tuchik = 
Tibetan Ta chig, Chinese Dasht < *d‘di’ d'Z'iek). 

Wáng explains that the Táng, the Tibetans and the Arabs, each for their 
own particular reasons, embarked upon their respective Central Asian con- 
quests almost simultaneously. His research focusses upon the interaction of 
these three powers in the changing tides of Central Asian affairs during the 
given period. He explains that the boost to the Tarim oases' economies 
through numerous westward shipments of silk was merely a by-product of 
the Táng's great efforts to secure the Silk Roads not for economic reasons 
but in order to establish political authority, administrative order and ulti- 
mately lasting protection from "Barbarian" incursions into China proper. The 
comings and goings of Turkic affairs are discussed as they relate to interac- 
tions with the three great expansionary powers. Wáng regards the eventual 
"Turkicization" of Central Asia as having resulted from the termination of 
rivalry between the Chinese, the Tibetans and the Arabs. 

One of Wäng’s particularly ımportant contributions is his detailed study of 
the three main routes by which the Tibetans carried out their repeated incur- 
sions into the Tarım Basin and into areas west of the Pamir Mountains: (1) 
through Qaraqorum Pass and Suget Pass (Lanak La), (2) through Darkot Pass, 
Boroghil Pass or Dora Pass and Zardiv Pass, and (3) along the northern foot- 
hills of the Altyn Mountains. 

Thorough research, clear description and superb organization count 
among the major attributes of this publication. Consultation of Chinese, Tib- 
etan, Arabic, Turkic, Japanese and Western sources make for a very solid 
work. The author has gone to a great deal of effort to explain links between 
Chinese, Tibetan, Arabic and Turkic versions of personal and geographic 
names. Three chronological tables help the reader to visualize the flow and 
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interplay of relevant events. Detailed notation, a conscientiously compiled 
list of references and a useful fold-out map are welcome additions. Even 
‚those who do not see eye to eye with Wang in every detail will agree that 
his is a major contribution to the study of a previously largely neglected 
topic. 


Seattle Reinhard F. Hahn 


Talat Tekin: Irk Bitig. The Book of Omens. Turcologica, hg. v. 
Lars Johanson, 18. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz Verlag 1993. 133 S. 
8° (75-133 Facsimile). 


Das Irk Bitig, gefunden bei Dunhuang, ist eines der ehrwurdigsten und inter- 
essantesten Werke der alttürkischen Literatur, geschrieben in alttürkischen 
Runen in recht altertümlicher Sprache (worauf u.a. die Bewahrung von 7% 
weist) Es ist zuerst von V. Thomsen publiziert worden, danach von vielen 
Forschern immer wieder behandelt oder herangezogen (Orkun, Malov, Clau- 
son, v. Gabain, Erdal, Hamilton, um die wichtigsten zu nennen). Talat Tekins 
verdienstvolle Arbeit stellt nun einen gewissen Abschluß dar, so daß nur noch 
wenig zu erforschen oder zu sagen bleibt. Seine Kapitel ,Previous Works on 
Irk Bitig“, „Contents“, „Script“, „Orthography“, ,Scribal Errors" erschließen 
das Werk philologisch, so daß man in Zukunft Tekins Arbeit als Standardaus- 
gabe des Irk Bitig wird benützen mussen. 

Auf den Seiten 8-27 werden „Text and Translation“ geboten, 29-46 
„Explanations“, 47-69 „Glossary“; 71 ist eine kurze Bibliographie (nicht ganz 
vollständig, u.a. sind die bemerkenswerten Ausfuhrungen Bazins und v. Ga- 
bains hier nicht notiert). 

Man kann dem Vf. zu seiner hervorragenden Arbeit nur gratulieren. Gleich- 
wohl möchte sich Rez. gestatten, vorsichtig einige Fragen zu stellen bzw. 
Hinweise zu geben. 

Zur Datierung des Irk Bitig sollte man sich vielleicht doch besser an Bazin 
halten, der das Werk auf 930 bestimmt; auch in sprachlicher Hinsicht wirkt 
seine Ansetzung überzeugend (vgl. etwa den Plural nach der Verbalform, z.B. 
in biling-ler ‚wisset‘ — etwas in der ältesten Zeit noch ganz Unbekanntes); 
ich rechne eben daher das Werk zur „Altersstufe 1b“, vgl. Rez.: Versuch einer 
linguistischen Datierung älterer osttürkischer Quellen, Wiesbaden 1993, 6, 
33-34, 149, 168. 

Der Abschnitt „Explanations“ erbringt viel Neues und Gutes. Ich würde 
aber in den folgenden Fällen fragen, ob nicht auch andere Erklärungsmög- 
lichkeiten existieren: 

Zu 1.2: Für Erdals Deutung ké-ca spricht a) die Existenz der Wurzel ke, 
b) das Faktum, daß XA im Alttürkischen nicht nur Aequativ ist, sondern auch 
ein Lokalkasus der Erstreckung, cf. bél-Cd boyoz-éa süw-da yori-p ‚bis zu 
Hüfte und Hals im Wasser wandernd' (J. R. Hamilton: Le conte bouddhique ... 
XXXVL4). Aus dieser Bedeutung ‚bis hin zu X, an X entlang‘ (so auch im 
Altosmanischen) hat sich im Chaladsch der Lokativ ergeben, s. Rez.: Gram- 
matik des Chaladsch, Wiesbaden 1988, 88—89. (Oder ist -čA der ursprüngliche 
türkische Lokativ, während -dA anfangs auf die Ablativfunktion beschränkt 


Zu 2.2 (einheitliche Schreibung von -mis auch nach hinterem Vokal) und 
3.4 (z.B. tapladukumin): Ob hier nicht (dies ist eine Anregung von Erdal) 


í 
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eine vereinheitlichende „Sinnschreibung“ vorliegt, derart, daß die einheitliche 
Bedeutung des Suffixes durch eine konstante Schreibung, unabhangig von 
der Lautung, ausgedrückt wird? Dies würde bedeuten, daß man in gewissen 
Fällen von der Graphie aus nicht ohne weiteres auf den Lautbestand schlie- 
Ben kann. Aber Schreibe und Sprache sind zwei verschiedene Dinge. 

Zu 14: Turkmen. ba:- soll heißen ba:gla-. Zu 22.1: uzun tonlug ,Frau' vgl. 
schon Bang: Turkologische Briefe ... II (UAJb 5, 1925, 231—242). Zu 22.2: Statt 
kozpil ,Spiegel' lies küzgiü (s. Rez.: Türkische und mongolische Elemente ım 
Neupersischen, III, Wiesbaden 1967, Nr. 1674). Zu 57.1: kanıg ‚favorite‘ erin- 
nert an mongol. qani ,friend, companion‘ (Ausfall des -G wegen der bolgaroi- 
den Schicht?). Zu 57.2: Sollte kopäk ~ kéndk pail‘ ein mißglückter Versuch 
sein, köńdk oder korfák zu schreiben? (Vgl. Räsanen: Versuch eines etymologi- 
schen Wórterbuchs ... 290). 

Zu S. 4 („initial long /a/“): Das Chaladsch bietet als Parallelen: dt ‚Name‘ = 
hier a-tan- ‚to become famous‘, also Irq Bitig a:- = ä-. Dagegen entsprechen 
sonst (a)g- = haya, (a)r- = häri- und andererseits auch avla = hdla, acra = 
hara, a:z = hdz. Das Material ist zu sparlich, als daß man eine Regel daraus 
ableiten könnte ,chaladsch d = Irq Bitig a:-, chaladsch ha = Irq Bitig a: ~ (a)-*. 
Immerhin spricht auch nichts gegen eine solche Vermutung. (Vgl. Rez: Türk 
Dilleri Arastırmaları 4, forthcoming.) 

Diesen wenigen Anregungen gegenuber uberwiegt die Fulle bemerkens- 
werter und scharfsinniger Neuerungen. Viele Ratsel sind durch den Kollegen 
Talat Tekin zum ersten Mal gelóst worden. 


Gottingen Gerhard Doerfer 
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